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Introduction 


Welcome to Your OS/2 Warp Version 3 Consultant—everything you 
always wanted to know about OS/2 but didn’t know whom to ask. 
In this book, I’ll try to be as direct as possible. 


Why This Book? 


Many books about OS/2 are on the market, so why choose this one? 
Well, to begin with, many of those other books aim toward getting 
you started with OS/2. Those books teach you the basics—where 
things are, how to click and drag OS/2-style, and how to open and 
close folders. Basic books are fine when you re just learning OS/2 
and want to get up to speed quickly, but where do you go from 
there? 


This book picks up where the others leave off. It answers questions 
not answered in other books about OS/2. This book contains 
answers that often take a little digging to find—only, I’ve already 
done the digging for you. For example, once you know about 
Shutdown, it’s pretty obvious that you just click on the Shutdown 
option in the LaunchPad. What’s not so obvious, however, is that 
you can activate the LaunchPad by double-clicking in the back- 
ground of any folder. This trick works even if the LaunchPad isn’t 
already open. 


Did you already know that one? Well, how about a way to dramati- 
cally decrease the time it takes to load the Master Help Index? How 
about a way to drag frequently used programs to a folder’s pop-up 
menu? How about a way to add voice alarms to the PIM? On the 
adverse side, do you know what to do when you receive the error 
message: 


CPS: Extents not found? 


If you have used OS/2 for a while, you probably already know some 
of the tricks, tips, hints, and remedies contained in Your OS/2 Warp 
Version 3 Consultant. That’s good. That means you appreciate how 
much time and effort it can take to discover some of these hidden 
solutions. Sometimes you call a friend or a consultant, post a 


question on CompuServe, call a local BBS, or even call IBM for 
help. When you find out, you feel gratified, relieved, and a little 
proud—gratified because your search paid off, relieved because the 
mystery had a solution, and proud because you had the persistence 
to keep digging until you found an answer. 


That’s how I feel about this book, which is the result of more than 
three years of working with all versions of OS/2—more than three 
years of looking for tricks and shortcuts and more than three years 
of deliberately looking for trouble. I try to answer the questions 
people ask about using OS/2, explain how to tweak it for better 
performance, and demonstrate how to overcome the occasional 
obstacle. 


Not everyone has the time, patience, or resources to comb the 
countryside looking for answers. After all, some people must use 
their computers for real work and don’t have the time to play, 
experiment, and test all day long, day in and day out. Not everyone 
has the time, just for curiosity’s sake, to install OS/2 on three or 
four different partitions for experimenting with different setups. 
I’m not sure I had the time either, but I did it anyway. A little over 
a year ago, I wrote Your OS/2 2.1 Consultant. The reader response 
made the effort worthwhile. 


Now it’s time to update Consultant to take account of all the 
advances and changes, as well as to incorporate the many sugges- 
tions made by readers of the previous edition. As I went through the 
book, I saw a number of questions that now are irrelevant. They are 
irrelevant because the underlying problems have been fixed. It’s 
gratifying to know that some of the problems are gone because 
OS/2’s programmers read about them in Your OS/2 2.1 Consultant! 


Who Should Read This 


Book? 
This book is for people who don’t like dead ends and blind alleys. 


It’s for people who don’t like having to wait for answers—and often 
the wrong answer. This book is for those of you who have questions, 
concerns, and problems but don’t have the time or resources to 
perform exploratory surgery every time your computer gets the 
hiccups. 
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This book is for users of all levels—beginning to advanced. If you 
are just getting started, this book will save you some of the trial and 
error others have experienced. If you’re an intermediate-level user, 
this book can help accelerate your mastery of OS/2. It also can show 
you what’s new in OS/2 version 3. If you're already an advanced 
OS/2 user, this book still contains more than a few tricks and twists 
you might have missed on your rapid rise through the ranks. Users 
at all levels can look at this book as the fastest way to the bottom 
line. If you like knowing where the brick walls and blind alleys are, 
this book is for you. It will light up the secret passageways, so that 
you don’t get lost in the maze of endless possibilities offered by 


OS/2. 


Perhaps most of all, this book is for people who enjoy knowing 
things that others don’t know (yet). Why? So you can tell em, of 
course! Once you know how to do something, you can’t resist 
telling others. Some people enjoy sharing productivity tips so much 
that they even write books about them. No kidding! 


How to Use This Book 


You can use this book in several ways. If you are thirsty just for 
information about OS/2, start at the front and read, or if you just 
want to find out about a particular topic, go to the beginning of 
the appropriate section and read from there. The information ts 
presented topically rather than developmentally: understanding 
Chapter 3 doesn’t necessarily require you to first read Chapters 1 
and 2. If you just want to immerse yourself in OS/2, simply pick 

a spot and start reading. If you’re searching for the answer to a 
specific question, start at the Table of Contents. If you have a 
question about using Windows programs in OS/2, for example, the 
Overview can direct you to Part V, Chapters 14 and 15. Go to the 
“Question Reference.” There you will find a list of all the questions 
covered in the section. If you aren’t sure where your question might 
be answered, there’s always the index. 


As you're reading, you also will see references to other questions. If 
one aspect of a question is answered in Question 12.13 and another 
aspect in Question 13.12, each question usually will point to the 
other as an additional source of information. 
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Notice also that the major divisions of the book are visible from 
outside the book. Once you're acquainted with the book’s basic 
structure, just follow the thumbtabs. 


Conventions Used in This 
Book 


OS/2 commands such as COPY and DIR appear in monospaced 
font. Anything you enter into the OS/2 command line also appears 
in monospace. Variables in a command, such as a disk drive that 
may differ on different systems, appear in monospaced italic. For 
example: 


Type COPY filename A:. 


The first few occurrences of new terms, such as multithreading, 
appear in italics. Proper names of creative works, such as Waynes 
World, are also italicized. 


Filenames and program names appear in capital letters. The figures, 
listings, questions, and tables are numbered sequentially by chapter 
for your convenience. (For example, the fifth figure in Chapter 7 is 


Figure 7.5.) 


When I point out an option from a menu, I will designate it like so: 
Menu, Option. For example, select Open, Settings. (This indicates 
that you would select Settings from the Open menu.) 


A Note About Mouse 
Buttons 


In this book, rather than saying right and left mouse buttons, I’m 
using IBM’s convention of mouse button 1 and mouse button 2. 
That is because which is right and which is left depends on which 
hand you're using and whether you changed the system behavior 
using the Mouse object in the System Setup folder. If you have 
retained the mouse behavior to OS/2’s right-handed default, mouse 
button 1 is the left, and mouse button 2 is the right. If you reset the 
mouse for left-handed behavior, mouse button 1 is the right button 
and mouse button 2 is the left. 
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Left-Handed Right-Handed 
user's mouse user's mouse 


mouse button 2 mouse button 1 mouse button 1 mouse button 2 
+ x * — 
Figure IN.1. The mouse accommodates both left-handed and right-handed 


Users. 


How This Book Is 
Organized 


This book is organized in a way that mirrors the major subsystems 
of OS/2 and how users approach them. This book contains eight 
major parts, with anywhere from two to five chapters in each part. 


The Workplace Shell 


Part I starts at your main point of departure—the Workplace Shell 
(WPS). This section discusses working in the Desktop folder, 
customizing the WPS, using menus and folders, learning helpful 
tips and techniques for becoming object-oriented (or, avoiding 
becoming object-oriented, if that’s your aim), and turning the WPS 
into something that suits your style and needs. 


The OS/2 Applets 


Part II focuses on the applications—or applets, as some call these 
small but useful programs—that come with OS/2. I’ll show you 
how OS/2’s new PIM (personal information manager) works, and 
try to get you over some of the initial hurdles. I also show you how 
to get over some initial hurdles using the new IBM Works (formerly 
Footprint Works). Part II also explores the occasional mysteries of 
OS/2’s multimedia applications. 
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Tweaking DOS 


Part III is all about DOS. One of OS/2’s earliest promises was 
“a better DOS than DOS.” It’s a promise IBM kept. Even so, it 
sometimes takes a little tweaking so your DOS programs will fly 
their highest. 


In these chapters, I show you the settings you need for a few 
stubborn DOS programs. Also, I point out the DOS settings and 
demonstrate when and why you might want to change them. I also 
have included some timesaving tricks you can perform with the 


OS/2 CONFIG.SYS file. 


The OS/2 Command Line 


In my opinion, OS/2’s best-kept secret is the OS/2 command line. 
Although I appreciate the benefits and strengths of the object- 
oriented WPS, I still head for the command line when I need to 
know exactly what’s happening. Thanks to special commands such 
as START and DETACH, the OS/2 command line is far more produc- 
tive than the DOS command line. 


Windows Programs 


Part V concerns WIN-OS/2, OS/2’s special version of Windows. 
Used the wrong way, WIN-OS/2 can be an exercise in frustration. 
With a little planning and tweaking, you'll wonder how you ever 
put up with real Windows. 


Some features—shared versus separate sessions, DDE, OLE, and 
different font options—remain puzzling even after reading OS/2’s 
online help. I boil it down to the essentials of understanding what’s 
happening and why. I show you the proper way to migrate your 
Windows applications to OS/2. 


Do you ever receive a message such as Can't find OLESVR.DLL or 
Can't find COMMDLG.DLL when you're trying to run a Windows 
program that works fine under Windows 3.1 in real DOS? I tell you 
why and show you how to fix them. I even show you a way to trick 
the Word for Windows installation program into installing the 
MSAPP subdirectory someplace other than in your WINOS2 
directory. 
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Files and Filing 


Part VI explores the murky and mysterious world of Drive objects. 
This is a new and interesting approach to filing and directory 
management. Some people like it; some don’t. Those who don’t 
like it find that it’s more work than using the command line, the 
Windows 3.1 File Manager, XTREE, or other file management 
shells. 


I show you how to make it faster than what you're using right now. 
It’s a matter of taking a moment to set it up just the way you want 
t. In Part VI, I also tell you everything you need to know about 
extended attributes, how you can preserve long filenames when 
copying files to a floppy disk (yes!), and how you can selectively use 
(or not use) UNDELETE to save time and aggravation. 


| also explore some backup strategies for people who aren’t rich 
enough to afford backup tape systems—those of us with more time 
than money. 


Printing 
Part VII covers printing in OS/2. Actually, OS/2 does a good job 
with printing, but in some areas information is still lacking. These 


chapters try to fill the gap. 


For example, does your printer spit out an extra blank sheet of 
paper when you print from WordPerfect for DOS? I show you how 
to help preserve our forests. Do you wonder why your printer 
doesn’t stop when you cancel a print job in the spooler? I show you 
why and tell you how to make it stop (if it can be stopped). 


One of OS/2’s great curiosities is drag-and-drop printing. It’s a nice 
idea, but don’t try it at home, folks. I'll explain when and why you 
can perform drag-and-drop printing. Are you having problems 
running out of space on your swap drive? I show you why printing 
might be the cause of the problem and how you can solve it. 


Communications 


Part VIII covers serial ports, bulletin board systems (BBSes), 
shareware, and freeware. OS/2 is a more controlled environment 
than DOS. Many users are accustomed to their free-wheeling DOS 
programs that can pretty much do whatever they want with the 
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communication (COM) ports. Also called serial ports, these are 
the connectors on the back of your computer where you plug in 
modems, and sometimes mice. 


I show you what you can and can’t do with serial ports. I also 
explain some CONFIG.SYS options that you may not know about 
for COM.SYS. These may be just what it takes to get you up and 
running. In Chapter 22, I also field a couple FAQs (frequently 
asked questions) about using a network under OS/2. 


I also introduce you to OS/2’s best resources: BBSes, shareware, and 
freeware. A wonderful world of over 4,000 OS/2 programs awaits— 
many of them absolutely free. In these chapters, I tell you where to 
find them, what to look for, and how to use them. I also touch on 
some basics of using the Internet with OS/2’s new Internet Access 
Kit. Just a few simple clicks can have you on the Internet within 
minutes! 


The Appendixes 


The appendixes deal with some issues that many users never need to 
face. For example, Appendix A is “OS/2 Emergency Service.” It’s a 
collection of tips and procedures designed to keep you on track and 
help get you back onto the road when OS/2 goes into a ditch. 


Appendix B explores the wonderful world of OS/2 installation. I tell 
you what you need to know before you install OS/2, to decide the 
best installation method, and to weigh the tradeoffs of using the 
various methods. I also show you how to remove OS/2 (after all, 
you might need to sell your system someday so you can take 
advantage of some of the new hardware flooding the market). 


tf ® 
What's New in OS/2 
Warp 3? 
OS/2 Warp 3 shows evidence of a lot of work by IBM. Throughout 
this book, if you have the previous edition, you'll see evidence of 


new features and changes. Following are just a few of the additions 
and changes to watch out for: 
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LaunchPad A new, customizable tool for navigating 


OS/2 


OS/2 Bonus Pack A collection of 32-bit programs to whet 
your appetite for OS/2’s power: 


IBM Works (formerly Footprint 
Works): Word processing, spreadsheet, 
database, and graphics) 


Personal Information Manager: New 
object oriented 32-bit OS/2 PIM. 


HyperAccess Lite: 32-bit 


communications 


OS/2-CIM 32-bit CompuServe 


navigation 


Internet Access Kit: Easy one-touch 
setup and access to the Information 
Superhighway 

Performance OS/2 Warp 3 has dramatically increased 
speed and reduced memory require- 
ments 


Win32s Support _OS/2 now provides support for the 
WIN32S API set 


Fast Load Gives you quicker access to your 
Windows programs 


Undo Arrange The Undo Arrange options enable you 
to reverse the last Arrange option to 
recover your precious desktop setting 


Archive The Archive feature enables you to 
instantly choose among three archived 
versions of your Desktop 

SVGA Support New and improved SVGA and accelera- 
tor video card support makes changing 
screen resolution easier for more users 


TEDIT.EXE New text mode editor that works when 
the Workplace Shell isn’t loaded 


Cracking the 
Workplace Shell 
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The Desktop: Basic Equipment List 


System Setup 
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Part I shows you several useful techniques for using the Workplace 
Shell. You also will learn some timesaving tips and discover 
solutions to some of the mysteries and problems you might 
encounter. The aim here, as elsewhere, is to quickly point you to a 
tip, technique, or solution. If a problem or underlying principle will 
help you in the future, the explanation provided here should help 
you understand what's happening. 


. What exactly is the Workplace Shell 
anyway? 
The Workplace Shell (WPS) is a program called PMSHELL.EXE. 
PMSHELL is the graphical user interface (GUI) that loads on top 
of the basic OS/2 command-line operating system. What would 
OS/2 look like without PMSHELL? It would look exactly like the 
OS/2 Full Screen command session (OS/2 System... Command 
Prompts). You aren’t limited to using PMSHELL, nor is 
PMSHELL itself limited to looking the way it does when you first 
install OS/2. Thanks to a variety of setting controls, the WPS can 
appear either the way it does out of the box, like Windows, or more 
like OS/2 1.3. You also can, as shown later, substitute the OS/2 
command line for PMSHELL. You can substitute replacement 
shells, such as CSHELL and MSHELL, both of which are IBM 
EWS (Employee-Written Software) offerings freely available from 


IBM on CompuServe and other electronic services. 


. What is an object? 


In the OS/2 Workplace Shell, you use an object to control your 
computer. Consider DOS, for a moment. DOS includes data files, 
directories, printers, program files, and other elements you must 
confront. You must remember numerous commands. You con- 
stantly are required to think in terms of which program to use, 
which directory to use, and which file to use. With so many 
considerations, reaching full productivity with DOS takes a 
relatively long time. Even after you get up to speed, DOS also is 
error prone because it depends so much on typing skills. One false 
move and you’ve created a subdirectory called \DATS instead of 


\DATA. You may take weeks to realize that’s why those files you 
XCOPYed didn’t end up on \DATA. 


In devising the WPS, the developers wanted to create a system that 
was simpler, more intuitive, not so typing-dependent for basic 
navigation, and not dependent on your memorizing directory 
names and piles of arcane command syntax. The first step in this 
simplifying process was reducing all the parts of the system to a 
common theme—the Object. 


OS/2 contains four basic kinds of objects: 


M Data files: Files that contain information 


M@ Program files and program reference objects (see 


Question I.3) 
M@ Devices: Printers, plotters, and so on 


Mi Folders: Objects that hold other objects 


In DOS, when you want to perform an action, you first think about 
which program or command to use. If you want to copy a file, for 
example, you must consider COPY, XCOPY, and REPLACE. Further- 
more, you also must remember command syntax for each. Once 
you decide which program to use, you must think about which file 
to use and in which subdirectory it’s located. After a while, you 
gradually get used to what’s needed. Almost no one, however, 
outgrows the propensity to mistype file and directory names. 
Almost no one comes to find DOS natural and easy. Some do, 
mind you, but usually only after taming DOS with file managers, 
batch files, and command shells. In fact, command shells have 
become so popular that, essentially, they are the foundation of 
Microsoft Windows Program Manager. OS/2 built on this popu- 
larity to create an object-oriented shell through which you 

can control OS/2 in a friendly, yet powerful, way. 


In the Workplace Shell, when you want to perform an action, you 
first think about what object you want to affect—often a data file of 
some kind (which includes word processing documents, spread- 
sheets, schedules, and so on). You then navigate to that object by 
opening the folder in which it resides. This all is quite natural. You 
never need to type any complex commands (although you can if 
you want). Just start double-clicking until you’ve navigated to what 


you want. When you find it, you often just double-click it as well. If 
you want to copy it, you can either Ctrl+drag it to a target folder or 
summon its pop-up menu and select the Copy option. 


If you came to OS/2 from the Macintosh, you probably find all this 
very natural and intuitive. Good! Many Windows users are over- 
whelmed at first by the extra power and control they have in OS/2, 
but they quickly become power-OS/2 users. Longtime DOS 
command-line users seem to have the most difficulty adjusting to 
OS/2’s simpler paradigm—mostly because they can’t believe that 
performing complicated actions can be so simple. If they want to 
know how to carry out an action, they’re used to browsing through 
the DOS manual to see which commands apply. In OS/2, click 
mouse button 2 on the object of interest, and OS/2 displays a menu 
of the actions relevant to that context. Simple? To some, yes; to 
others, not yet. Hopefully, in the pages that follow, you'll learn to 
translate some well-learned DOS techniques into more powerful 


OS/2 equivalents. 


.3. What's the difference between a program 
file object and a program reference object? 


A program file object is an actual program file—an executable cluster 
of bytes on your disk. Programs have names that end in .EXE, 
‘COM, .BAT (DOS batch files), and .CMD (OS/2 batch files and 
REXX script files). A program file object is real. You can copy it, 
delete it, rename it, and so on. If you rename A.EXE to A.DOC, it 
no longer functions as a program. If you rename A.EXE to A.COM 
or A.CMD, it also no longer functions as a program. Because 
program file objects are real and occupy disk space, they and your 
system are very sensitive to what you do with them. In DOS, many 
users get into trouble by doing things with executable files that they 
shouldn't: 


@ Editing them with a text editor 


M Renaming them 


Ml Moving them to places where a path statement can’t find 
them 


HM Deleting them 


@ Putting multiple copies of a program in multiple places for 
easier access 


In an attempt to deal with the myriad problems of executable files 
being real, the WPS includes something called a program reference 
object. A program reference object is simply a pointer to an actual 
program—a recipe for executing a program in a given way. If you're 
migrating from DOS, a program reference object most closely 
resembles a batch file in concept. In DOS, if you want to execute a 
program with a particular set of parameters but don’t want to type 
the whole command each time, you sometimes create a batch file to 
do the work for you. For example, to execute a file browser called 
LOOK2.EXE, as one option you can include all the desired 
parameters on the command line (the following executes LOOK2 
in an OS/2 window with black text on a bright, white background): 


D:\UTILS\LOOK2 /2f0/11f/33f {path}filename 


Rather than type all that each time, you might instead create a batch 
file called (perhaps) L.-CMD: 


@echo off 
D:\UTILS\LOOK2 /2f0/11f/33f %1 


With this command, typing L {path}filename rather than the 
previous command produces the same effect. The WPS takes this a 
whole dimension further with program reference objects. Like a 
batch file, a program reference object is a recipe for executing a 
program. Unlike a batch file, however, a program reference object 
doesn’t really exist as a file on disk. Instead, a program reference 
object is an abstract object that exists only in the OS2.INI file. As 
such, it consumes practically no space. You can move, delete, 
rename, copy, or shadow (shadows come later—see Question 1.9) a 
program reference object to anywhere in your system with virtually 
no impact on disk space and no consequences on the original 
program file. Like a batch file, changing the name of a program 
reference object from DeScribe Word Processor 4.0 to DeScribe has 
no effect whatsoever on DESCRIBE.EXE. 


Program reference objects have other important benefits as well. For 
DOS and WIN-OS/2 programs, you can set up the DOS environ- 
ment using controls in the Settings notebook for a program 
reference object (you can for a program file, too). For Windows 
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users, the PIF file probably is the closest analogy, but with a 
program reference object, you have a much greater extent of 
control. Moreover, in OS/2, program reference objects are used to 
control not only DOS and WIN-OS/2 programs but OS/2 


programs as well. 


New users make a common mistake with the WPS by using 
program file objects directly rather than creating program reference 
objects for them. This is a mistake for several reasons. First, if you 
move program file objects to the desktop, you actually are copying 
them to your desktop directory. This adds considerably to the disk 
space used on your OS/2 boot drive. Not only that, but if you later 
should reinstall OS/2, you probably will lose whatever nonsystem 
files you’ve copied to the desktop directory. Learn about program 
reference objects early, and use them. The dividends in understand- 
ing and utility are immeasurable. 
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Getting Around: 
Navigation Tips, 
Shortcuts, Dos, and 
Don’ts 


This chapter details a variety of navigation hints and tips, based on 
the first questions users always seem to ask. 


“we 1.1. How can | make the Desktop come to the 


foreground when I click it? 


When you select the Desktop folder, the focus changes, but the 
Desktop doesn’t come into view. You ordinarily must minimize or 
move other windows to see the Desktop. However, you can make 
the Desktop come into view without having to minimize or move 
your carefully sized windows. The solution is to open a second view 
of the Desktop. First, however, you need to change the Desktop’s 
Open behavior: 
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Open the Desktop Settings notebook. 
Click the Window tab. 
Under Object open behavior, select Create new window. 


Close the Settings notebook. 


‘ie wae dR iad pee 


Activate the Desktop pop-up menu by clicking mouse button 
2 on an unused area of the Desktop. 


Click Open. 


Size the resulting window to suit your needs. 


oN 


Now press Ctrl+Esc to see the Window List, as shown in Figure 

1.1. Notice that two icon views of the OS/2 Desktop appear. The 
first is the windowed version you just created. Any time you select 
that window, the icon view of the Desktop moves to the foreground 
without your having to minimize other windows that might be in 
the way. Leave this view of your Desktop open and showing (not 
hidden or minimized) all the time. When you shut down, OS/2 
remembers its size and position. The next time you boot, the 
windowed view of the Desktop appears. 


Desktop 
| Icon View 
| System Clock-System Clock 
| TysonDesk-Icon View 
| Event Monitor-Event Monitor 
| Collage PM 
| WIN-OS/2 window: session-Microsoft Word - YOCO1AU.DOC 


a 


Figure 1.1. The Window List shows two open views of the Desktop folder. 


You can control all Desktop behaviors, except for 
displaying the Window List, using the second icon 


view of the Desktop (clicking both mouse buttons 
on an unused area). The latter behavior works 
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only with the original Desktop. For that reason, 
you should arrange your window view of the 
Desktop so that at least a small portion of the 
original Desktop remains in view. You also can 
press Cirl+Esc to access the Window List. 


2. What are the keyboard shortcuts for 
navigating the Workplace Shell? 


When a folder is displayed on-screen, use the first letters of object 
names as accelerators. You can jump to any displayed icon by typing 
the first letter of the object name. If more than one object begins 
with the same letter, pressing that key will cycle the selection 
through all the objects that begin with that letter. When the object 
you want is selected, press the Enter key. You can save additional 
keystrokes by giving your objects unique first letters. You can even 
use numbers or other characters. This is especially useful for groups 
of objects that ordinarily start with the same name, such as DOS 
Full Screen, DOS Window, DOS 5, DOS from Drive A:, and so 
forth. By naming these 1 DOS Full, 2 DOS Window, 3 DOS 5, 
and 4 DOS A:, you give each object a unique first character for 
accelerated (hot-key) access. 


If you get lost, you can always receive keyboard 
help from OS/2's Help system. To summon 
keyboard help, follow these steps: 


1. Click mouse button 2 on a blank area on the 
Desktop or on any folder. 


2. Click the arrow to the right of Help. 
3. Click Keys help. 


Table 1.1 shows some other useful keyboard shortcuts. Note that 
some of these keyboard shortcuts are user-customizable. See 
Question 5.12 for more information. 
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Table 1.1. 
Summary of Desktop navigation keys. 

Keystroke Action 

Enter Opens the selected object 

Alt+F4 Closes the active object or window 

Shift+F10 Displays the object menu 

Alt or F10 Toggles the window menu (if 
present) and/or the object menu 

Alt+F9 Minimizes the window 

Alt+F10 Maximizes the window 

Alt+F5 Restores (undoes previous minimize 
or maximize) 

Spacebar Selects/deselects 

Shift+arrow key Selects contiguous objects (except in 
Non-grid view) 

Ctrl+/ Selects all objects 

Ctrl+\ Deselects all objects 

Alt+Shift+Tab Selects the Desktop folder (except 
from full-screen sessions) 

Ctrl+PageUp Scrolls the window left 

Ctrl+PageDown Scrolls the window right 

Alt+F7 Moves the window 

Alt+F8 Sizes the window 

Ctrl+Esc Displays the Window List 

Alt+Tab Switches to the next open window 
(excludes full-screen and minimized 
objects) 

Alt+Esc Switches to the next open object 
(includes full-screen and minimized 
objects) 

Alt+Shift+Tab, Tab Displays the previous window 

Home Moves the selection to the top left 

End Moves the selection to the bottom 


right 
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Keystroke Action 


Fl Displays Help 


Shift+F8 Begins/Ends selection for selecting 
multiple objects (See Question 1.3) 


3. How do | use keys to select multiple 
objects that are not adjacent? 
1. Move the cursor to the first object you want to select. 


2. Press Shift+F8. This locks in the current and subsequent 
selections until you press Shift+F8 again. 


3. Move the cursor to the next object you want to select. 
4. Press the spacebar to select the object. 


5. Repeat steps 3 and 4 until you've selected all the objects you 
want. 


6. Press Shift+F8 to stop the selection process. 


4. What are the main mouse and key/mouse 
combinations | need to learn? 


The idea of combining keys and mouse movements probably comes 
from the computer world’s reluctance to create and support a mouse 
with more than one or two buttons. Logitech tried valiantly to 
extend the horizon but has encountered considerable inertia. Until 
and unless the common mouse evolves, you'll have to learn combi- 
nations like those shown in Table 1.2. 


Table 1.2. 
Mouse and mouse/key combinations used 
in OS/2. 
Purpose Mouse and Keystroke 
Select Click mouse button 1 


Open Double-click mouse button 1 


continues 
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Table 1.2. continued 


Purpose 
Window List 


Object pop-up menu 


Drag (move, see the 


following NOTE) 
Copy object 


Create shadow 


Select adjacent objects 


Select non-adjacent 
objects 


Change object name 


Pickup object (see the 
following NOTE) 


template). 


up menu as well. 


While dragging usually moves an object, there 
are some exceptions. When dragging to or from 
a removable object (such as a folder located on a 
floppy or compact disk), the default action is to 
copy the object. When dragging a template, the 
default action is to create another object of the 
same type (except that the new object is not a 


Mouse and Keystroke 


Click both mouse buttons on the 
Desktop 


Click mouse button 2 


Hold mouse button 2 
and move mouse 


Hold Ctrl+mouse button 2 and 
move mouse 


Hold Ctrl+Shift+mouse button 2 


and move mouse 
Shift+mouse button 1 


Ctrl+mouse button 1 


Alt+mouse button 1 (click 
elsewhere when done) 


Alt+mouse button 2 


When dragging an object, you can force OS/2 
to move rather than copy by holding down the 
Shift key as you drag the object. Alternatively, 
you can use the Move option from the object pop- 
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Or, for yet another option, you can use Warp’s 
new Pickup feature. You can choose the Pickup 
option from an object pop-up menu, or press the 
Alt key and click mouse button 2 on the object. 
The Pickup option displays a little suitcase icon 
next to the mouse pointer. To complete the move, 
click the right mouse button on the destination 
folder and choose the Move option. Then confirm 
the Move destination. To cancel the action, click 
the right mouse button on the object being moved 
and choose the Cancel drag option. After 
canceling a drag, it sometimes is necessary to 
Refresh the folder before the object becomes 
visible again. To do this, use the Refresh option in 
the object menu for the folder where the object 
resides. 


5. How can | retrieve my Productivity folder 
when the title bar is off-screen? 


Take a deep breath and relax. The trick is to use a keystroke 
technique to move the entire folder back onto the screen. 


1. Open the Productivity folder and make it the active window. 
If it’s already open, press Ctrl+Esc and double-click Produc- 
tivity from the Window List. 

2. Press Alt+F7. Notice that the border of the active window 
changes and thickens, as shown in Figure 1.2. 

3. Use the cursor keys to move the window until the whole 
window outline comes into view. 

4, Press the Enter key when the window is in an acceptable 


position. Don’t make the mistake of pressing the Esc key 
instead of Enter. Esc cancels the changes you just made. 
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Figure 1 2. Press Alt+F7 (Move) to retrieve a window whose title bar is off- 


screen. 


Folders and other windowed objects sometimes 
appear to become lost after you change screen 
resolutions. The effective screen size is no longer 
large enough to display the last-remembered 
window position. What made sense for your 
former resolution no longer makes sense in your 
current resolution. You might have the same 
problem with other windows during the first day 
or so after making a resolution change. In 
extreme cases, you might not be able to see any 
of the window borders. If so, it usually is easier to 
maximize the window and resize it. 


To resize a window whose title bar is off-screen, follow these steps: 


1. Press Ctrl+Esc to see the Window List and switch to the 
missing object. 
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2. Press Alt+F10 to maximize the window. 


3. Use the mouse to drag the title bar so that the bottom right 
corner appears on-screen. 


4, Use the mouse to size and position the window as desired. 


6. How do you use Alt+F8 to size a window? 


Using Alt+F8 is a little tricky because it’s a multi-step process. After 
pressing Alt+F8, you use the arrow keys to select the border or 
corner you want to change. Next, you use the arrow keys to move 
the selected border. Many users don’t seem to be aware of having to 
first select the border they want to change. 


1. Press Alt+F8. 


2. Select the border or corner you want to change (see Table 
1.3). This requires pressing one or two arrow keys. A sizing 
arrow appears on the selected border or corner. 

3. Use the arrow keys to size the selected border. If you select a 
corner, all four arrow keys will work. If you select a top, 
bottom, or lateral border, either the vertical (up/down) or 


horizontal (left/right) keys, not both types, work. 


Table 1.3 summarizes the required keystrokes. 


Table 1.3. 
Keys used to size a window. 
Border To Select, Press To Move, Press 
Left border Left arrow Left and right 
arrows 
Right border Right arrow Left and right 
arrows 
Bottom border Down arrow Up and down 
arrows 
Top border Up arrow Up and down 
arrows 
Top left corner Left arrow, All four 


up arrow arrow keys 


continues 
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Table 1.3. continued 


Border To Select, Press To Move, Press 
Top right corner Right arrow, All four 

up arrow arrow keys 
Bottom left corner _ Left arrow, All four 

down arrow arrow keys 
Bottom right corner Right arrow, All four 

down arrow arrow keys 


..7. | moved the OS/2 System folder’s objects; 
why can’t I shred the now-useless OS/2 System 
folder? 


When OS/2 creates the Desktop, it marks some objects as 
NODELETE. You can see this first-hand if you take a look at the file 
INI.RC on the OS2 subdirectory. In INI.RC, look for the line: 


"PM InstallObject" "OS/2 System;WPFolder ; <WP_DESKTOP>" 
" HELPPANEL=4002 ; NODELETE=YES; ICONRESOURCE=61 PMWP; ICONPOS=8 
70; ICONVIEWPOS=18 60 75 22; OBJECTID=<WP_OS2SYS>" 


Notice the setting NODELETE=YES. This prevents users from deleting 
primary folders by accident. Ordinarily, the inability to shred some 
folders is not a bad idea. However, if you reorganize your desktop 
and move the OS/2 System folder object to some place that’s more 
convenient for you, there simply is no good reason that you should 
be stuck keeping a now-empty folder. 


The bad news is that you can’t delete the OS/2 System folder 
directly—the Shredder and the pop-up Delete menu option are 
both unavailable. The good news, however, is that if you really want 
to delete it, you can. There are (at least) two ways. 


The most direct way is to use the knowledge that the OS/2 System 
folder is a subdirectory. Despite the NODELETE attribute, you can 
remove the OS/2 System folder using the RD command from the 
OS/2 command line. 
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1. Open an OS/2 command window. 


2. Type C: and press Enter. If you boot OS/2 from a different 
disk, substitute that drive for C:. 


3. Type CD DESKTOP. 


Text =Depending on how you installed OS/2, whether 
or not you've done any Alt+F1 recoveries, and on 
the version you’re using, your Desktop directory 
may be called something else, such as Desktop], 
Desktop2, OS!2_1.D, OS!2_2.0 D, Desktop, or 
OS!2 2.0 Desktop, especially if you have consis- 
tently installed updates over previous versions of 
OS/2 without reformatting. You also can have 
leHtover Desktop directories if you reinstall OS/2. 
You might first need to type DIR to see what the 
Desktop directory is called. If that doesn’t work, 
you can open the Settings notebook for the 
Desktop to see what the Desktop directory’s real 
name is. See the discussion of the File tab in 
Chapter 3. 


4. For HPFS, type RD "0S!2 System" to remove the OS/2 
System folder; for FAT, type RD 0S!2_SYS. 


If OS/2 is installed on a FAT file system rather 
than HPFS, it will be called os!2 sys instead of 
0S!2 System. Although the name can appear in 
the WPS as 08/2 System, you can’t use the slash 
(/) character for naming files and directories (and 
a folder is really just an enhanced directory). 
Under FAT, a further restriction arises because 
names must conform to the specifications dis- 
cussed in Chapter 16. Because of these restric- 
tions, a / becomes a !, a space becomes an 
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underscore(_), and names beyond eight charac- 
ters are truncated. Therefore, the actual directory 
name looks somewhat different when you’re 
using a command-line approach. 


One problem with this approach is that it works only on concrete 
objects like directories. What about abstract objects like the OS/2 
Glossary? There is no file associated with the Glossary. So, how do 
you zap it, assuming that you really want to? In OS/2 Warp 3, there 
now is a method. First, you create a scrap folder you don’t mind 
deleting. Then, you move the object to that folder. Finally, you 
delete the folder, and confirm the prompts that you indeed want to 
get rid of the hard-to-shred object. See the TIP in Question 12.24 


for further information. 


1.8. Is there an easy way to select a cluster of 
objects? 

Sure. Depending on what you want to select and how you ve 

configured your Desktop, several ways exist. Often, the most useful 

way is to use the mouse to draw a box around the objects you want 

to select—assuming you haven’t changed the way the icons are 

displayed and you’re using the Non-grid view. 


1. Select the folder of interest. 


2. Point the mouse above and to the left of the top left icon you 
want to select. 


3. Press and hold mouse button 1. 


4. Move the mouse down and to the right. OS/2 draws a box as 
you move the mouse, as shown in Figure 1.3. 


Neyia The box appears only if you have an icon view 
with the Non-grid setting (see Chapter 3). If you 
have a different view, the box won’t appear, but 
the technique still works in the identical manner. 
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Selection box 


Figure 1.3. Using the mouse to select icons. 


.9. What is a shadow, and when would I use 
a shadow rather than a copy of an object? 


A shadow is a linked copy of an object. Imagine for a moment that 
you have a large collection of documents that occupy a lot of space 
on your hard disk. You would like to have access to these docu- 
ments from a variety of locations. 


One solution is to make copies of these files in every folder where 
you want them. However, that takes up a lot of room, and every 
time you change one of the documents you must update every other 
copy. Otherwise, you soon have multiple versions of various 
documents, with no easy way to assemble all the changes into a 
single, current set. 


The better alternative is to create multiple shadows of the directory 
that contains the documents. This way, any change you make, 
regardless of where you make it, always changes the original 
document, and all other shadows are updated instantly. You never 
need to worry about synchronizing changes. Moreover, a shadow of 
a directory (folder) takes up very little room, and you can place it in 
any folder on your system. 
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Many new users make the mistake of moving actual files into their 
Desktop folder. Instead, you should use shadows of data files and 
data directories. Shadows provide access without taking up actual 


disk space. 


Shadows also are useful if you have a program reference object that 
you must access from multiple locations. A shadow of an object is 
like a remote version of the original. When you change a shadow’s 
name, the name of the original also changes. If you change its font, 
its view type, or anything else, all the other shadows, as well as the 
original, change. 


This is a very convenient way of accessing frequently used programs, 
such as a telephone dialer, an address book, or a memory monitor. 
Presumably, if you have a copy of a telephone dialer in your Project 
A folder, another in Project B, C, and so forth, you don't want to 
individually update each dialer every time you add or change an 
entry. Shadows eliminate that necessity. 


The only actions you can perform on a shadow that aren't per- 
formed on the original and other shadows are copying, moving, and 
deleting. When you copy, move, or delete a shadow, only the 
shadow is copied, moved, or deleted. When you change the settings 
of a shadow, however, the original and all other shadows are 
simultaneously updated. 


To create a shadow, follow these steps: 


1. To select the object you want to shadow, click mouse button 
1 on the object (actually, this step isn’t necessary, but it 
ensures that only a single object is selected). 


2. Press and hold the Ctrl and Shift keys. 


3. Point the mouse cursor to the object you want to shadow, 
and press and hold mouse button 2. 


4. Drag the object to the folder in which you want the shadow. 
Notice that a line extends from the original object to the icon 
you re dragging. 

5. Release mouse button 2 when the icon is in the location you 
want. Note that the shadow icon text is blue (usually); 
whereas the text of nonshadow objects usually is black. 


Shadows aren’t the perfect vehicle for every occasion, though. You 
should weigh the differences between shadows and copies as well as 
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the relative advantages. The advantages of shadows are that they 
don’t take up additional disk space, you can put them wherever you 
like, and you don’t end up with a lot of different real objects. 


The advantage of copies is that you can use them independently, 
and give each independent settings. For example, you might create 
two different program references for an OS/2 command-line 
prompt. One might have the Display existing window attribute and 
the other might have the Create new window attribute. 


©t.10. Can I safely shorten the long names that 
applications give themselves? 


Yes, usually. It’s silly, isn’t it? Why should Excel be called Microsoft 
Excel 5.0? It’s as if you have nothing better to do with your screen 
real estate. You can shorten these monstrosities safely and easily. 
Just press Alt+mouse button 1 to enter an editing mode and change 
the name of an object. For those times when you might actually 
prefer the longer name, you can just press Enter to create a new line. 
For an example of how that’s done, take a look at the Minimized 
Windows Viewer in the Desktop folder. 


wledie Always make these name changes from the WPS. 
Don’t make changes of this nature using REXX 
programs or various command-line techniques. 
When you make a change using WPS resources, 
all necessary references change automatically. If 
you use a non-WPS method, objects looking for 
something called Microsoft Excel 5.0 might not be 
aware that the address has changed to Excel. 
Notice also that changing the titles of file objects 
sometimes can change the underlying physical 
file’s name (see Chapter 16 for more on this). So, 
while reducing Microsoft Excel 5.0 to Excel is 
fine, changing EXCEL.EXE to Excel.Program isn’t. 
In fact, if you try it, OS/2 will warn you about 
changing the extension. If you ignore the warn- 
ing, EXCEL will no longer run (until you change it 
back to .EXE, that is). 
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11. How can I toggle between two windows 
using the keyboard? 


In Microsoft Windows, you can switch back and forth between two 
windows by pressing Alt+Tab, and releasing the keys. In OS/2, that 
action just cycles through the open windows, not back and forth. 
You can switch back and forth in OS/2, but the method isn’t 


exactly intuitive. 


First, it depends on what type of windows you're using. If you re 
using the Master Help Index, or View, you can use Alt+F6 to switch 
back and forth. As shown in Figure 1.4, the Master Help Index 
contains main (left) and subordinate (right) windows. Pressing 
Alt+F6 alternates the focus between the two. 


Arrange 


You can automatically rearrange all 
Activities List objects on the Desktop and within 
adapter support, updating we open folders into rows. 


To rearrange objects on the 
Desktop: 


1. Point to an empty area of the 
Desktop. 

2. Click mouse button 2. 

3. Select Arrange 


To arrange objects within an 


Figure 1.4. The Master Help Index main (left) and subordinate (right) 


windows. 


For other objects, you must work a little harder to switch between 
two logically adjacent windows. The trick involves knowing that 
Alt+Tab cycles backward through all windows, and Alt+Shift+Tab, 
Tab (two presses of Tab while holding down Alt+Shift, for example) 
cycles forward through all open windows. So, once you've gone 
from one window to another (by clicking, for example), you then 
can go back to the previous window using Alt+Tab. Once there, 
you can switch forward to the adjacent window by pressing 
Alt+Shift+Tab, Tab. Still confused? Call the current window 
window 1 and the other window window 2, and try the following 
procedure: 
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1. You first must make the two windows adjacent. Do this by 
switching directly to window 2 while you’re in window 1. 
You can switch windows by using the Window List or by 
clicking window 2 if it’s visible on-screen. 


Press Alt+Tab to switch back to window 1. 
3. Hold Alt+Shift and press Tab twice to switch back to 


window 2. 


4, Thereafter, use Alt+Tab for window 1, and Alt+Shift, Tab, 
Tab for window 2. 


.12. Can | keep Arrange from undoing my 
Desktop design? 


Many users complain that the location of Arrange at the bottom of 
the Desktop menu makes it too easy to zap your careful icon 
placement. If you need the Non-grid free flow organization, you 
always will run the risk of undoing your hard work with the Arrange 
command. Unfortunately, there is no built-in mechanism for 
removing Arrange from the menu. Fortunately, however, OS/2 now 
has a built-in remedy for accidental arranging—Undo Arrange. 


In order for it to do you any good, however, you have to know that 
it's there, and you have to know how it works, and you have to use 
it immediately after the accidental arrange. Notice that the normal 
folder pop-up menu does not have an Undo Arrange command. 
The Undo Arrange option doesn’t appear until you choose Arrange. 
After you choose Arrange, the Undo Arrange choice suddenly 
appears on the menu. You best chance for recovery is to choose 
Undo Arrange immediately. If you close the folder before choosing 
Undo Arrange, the pop-up menu will not have the Undo Arrange 
option the next time you open the folder. Also, if you choose 
Arrange twice, only the last Arrange can be undone. Hence, if you 
accidentally Arrange more than once, you will not be able to get 
back to your initial arrangement. 


Even so, Undo Arrange is a great built-in protection for users who 
need it. If it’s not sufficient insurance for you, however, there is a 
third-party shareware program, called Intercept, that enables you to 
tame the Arrange command. The relevant file usually is called 
INTERC.ZIP, and is available on many OS/2-oriented BBSes. 
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Now that Undo Arrange exists, it’s not clear that INTERC.ZIP will 
still be offered. However, it doesn’t hurt to check. For additional 
information, you can contact the author of Intercept: 


Donna Campanella 
CompuServe: 72010 , 2305 


There also are some ways of making the Arrange command less 
accident-prone. One way to reduce the risk is by adding another 
item to the bottom of your Desktop pop-up menu. The fact that 
Arrange is at the very bottom seems to make it susceptible to 
accidentally being invoked. Adding something else to the bottom of 
the menu puts Arrange in a less vulnerable position. See the 
discussion of the Menu tab in Chapter 3. 


If you want only the certainty of knowing where items are kept, but 
aren’t wedded to a particular arrangement, you might consider a 
different View. Many users use the Flowed View and check the 
Always Sort option. This doesn’t give the gathered-around-the- 
campfire look that some users seem to like, but it does give you a 
way to always know where any given object is. Coupled with 
creating a second view of the Desktop (see Question 1.1), this is a 
very handy setup method for most OS/2 users. 


[.13. My mouse died. How can I get to the 
LaunchPad? 


Have you tried NASA? Nope? Well then, try the following: 


1. Press Alt+Shift+Tab (which activates the Desktop). 
2. Press Ctrl+\ (which deselects everything on the Desktop). 


3. Press Enter (which activates the LaunchPad—even if it isn’t 
already open). 


Once the LaunchPad is open, you can navigate its icons, drawer 
buttons, and text buttons by using the arrow keys. When you get to 
the one you want, press Enter or the spacebar to launch it. While 
the LaunchPad is active, you also can use hot keys for Find, 
Window List, Lockup, and Shutdown, assuming you haven't 
turned those buttons off. 
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In step 2, make sure you press Ctrl+\ and 
not Ctrl+/. While Ctrl+\ deselects every- 
thing, Ctrl+/ selects everything. If your 
mouse has just stopped responding, and 
you’re trying to get to the Shutdown button, 
the last thing you probably want is to select 
all of the objects on the Desktop and press 
Enter. That action opens every object on 
your Desktop! Forewarned is forearmed. 


You can summon the LaunchPad from any folder 
by pressing Enter—as long as no objects are 
selected. If your current focus is a folder other 
than the Desktop, you can just skip step 1 of the 
above procedure (press Ctrl+\ and press Enter, 
for example). 


}. 14. How can I get help for using the 
Workplace Shell? 


The easiest way is to press the F1 key from within any WPS-aware 
object. The F1 key provides context-sensitive help from any WPS 
object. If you want more general help, you also can get help starting 


at the OS/2 Desktop: 
1. Click mouse button 2 on the OS/2 Desktop. 


2. Click the arrow to the right of the Help option. 


3. Choose the type of help you want: Help index, Using help, 
General help, or Keys help. 


The Window List 


The Window List is the chief navigation tool for OS/2. It shows you 
all open windows. To see it, press Ctrl+Esc, or click the Window 
List button on the LaunchPad (see Figure 2.1). You can use the 
Window List to switch among open applications, to reconfigure the 
window arrangement, and to close applications. 
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a nd 
| Desktop 
Icon View 

Icon View 

| System Clock-System Clock 
| TysonDesk- Icon View 


| Event Monitor-Event Monitor 

Acollage PM 

| WIN-OS/2 window: session- Microsoft Word - YOCO2AU.DOC 
| Master Help Index -List 

| 0 0S/2 Window-0 OS/2 Window 


Figure 2.1. The OS/2 Window List produced by using the LaunchPad or 
by pressing Ctrl+Esc. © 


1.1. How can | close seven windows at once? 


If you are sure that no unsaved data exists in any of those windows, 
you can easily close them from the Window List by following these 
steps: 


1. Press Ctrl+Esc to display the Window List. 


2. Click the Window List entry corresponding to the first 
window you want to close. 


3. Hold down the Ctrl key and click mouse button 1 on each 
additional listed window you want to close. 


4. Press the Delete key (yes, the Delete key!). All selected 


windows will be closed. 


OS/2 will warn you that unsaved data may be lost. However, OS/2 
will not prompt you to save data in non-PM (Presentation Man- 
ager) programs; it simply prompts you to close it anyway. For non- 
PM programs, therefore, you should be very sure that you can safely 
close the windows you've selected without losing data. 


1.2. How can I quickly size five windows so 
that each is visible? 


Use the Tile command from the Window List. To do this, follow 
these steps: 
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Press Ctrl+Esc. 
Click the entry for the first window you want to tile. 


3. Hold down the Ctrl key and click mouse button 1 on the 
entry for each additional window you want to tile. 


Click mouse button 2 on any selected window in the list. 


5. Click the Tile option, as shown in Figure 2.2. 


You also can cascade any windows you want by 
selecting the Cascade command. Cascade 
arranges windows so that they overlap, with just 
enough of each window showing so that you can 
switch to any window from any other by clicking 
the mouse. 


ndow List 

| Desktop 

Icon View 
Icon View 
| System Clock- 
at usonDesk- icon 
'acvent Monttar 
Collage PM 

WIH-OS/2 window: session-Microsolt Word - YOCO2AU.DOC 

Master Help Index -List 
| 0 OS/2 Windaw-0 OS/2 Window 


Figure 2.2. Choose Tile to automatically size selected windows for viewing. 


zZ.3. Can | rename objects using the Window 
List? 


Yes—for the most part. Follow these steps: 


1. Press Ctrl+Esc to display the Window List. 


2. Point the mouse cursor at a program reference object or at a 
folder name. 
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3. Hold down the Alt key and click mouse button 1, as shown 
in Figure 2.3 (if a box doesn’t appear around the name, then 
it can’t be changed from the Window List). 


Open for 
iting 


System Setup LP-Palette 


Figure 2.3. Press Alt+mouse button | to edit an icon name. 


4. Replace or modify the existing name. 
5. Click the mouse on a different window name. 


6. Press Esc to close the Window List. 


Nevis This technique works only for Workplace Shell 
object titles, and not for window titles created by 
applications themselves. For example, you can 
change the name of the Desktop folder (from 
Desktop to OS/2 Desktop), but you cannot 
change something such as Enhanced PM Editor- 


Enhanced PM Editor.Untitled to just EPM. Instead, 
when you try, if you change part of the title, the 
title temporarily will change just to the part you 
changed. When you’re done, the new name will 
be applied to the more complex form originally 


displayed. 
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4. How can | speed up switching among 
applications using the Window List? 


If the application window names begin with different initial 
characters, just press the first character of the application you want 
and press Enter. If two or more window entries begin with the same 
letter, then tap the letter once for the next one, twice for the one 
after that, and so on. The letter will cycle through all entries that 
begin with that letter. 


5. Why don’t some OS/2 PM programs show 
up on the Window List? 


When you start a DOS, Windows, or character-based OS/2 
program, OS/2 itself automatically adds the process to the Window 
List. When starting an OS/2 PM program, however, the program 
itself adds itself to the Window List. Unfortunately, a few hastily 
written programs, such as the mixer program (ProMix2) for earlier 
versions of the ProAudio Spectrum 16 audio card, failed to add 
themselves to the Window List. As shown in Figure 2.4, ProMix2 is 
open, but isn’t on the Window List. Some of the screen-capture 
programs fall into that category. Short of writing to the publishers 
of such programs and asking them to stop doing it that way, no 
Window List solution exists. 


If you switch away from such programs, returning to them without 
using the Window List can be a little tricky. You can get back to 
them by cycling through open programs with Alt+Tab. If you have 
many programs running, the process can be rather tedious. 
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It’s open... ...but it’s not on the Window List 


Figure 2.4. ProMix2 is running, but does not appear on the Window List. 


The Settings 
Notebook 


The Settings notebook is the key to fulfilling most OS/2 wish lists. It 
also is the key to solving most OS/2 problems. If you’re familiar 
with Microsoft Windows Version 3, the Settings notebook is similar 
in concept to the Properties settings and to PIF settings. Rather 
than having different setup methods for different types of programs, 
OS/2 uses the Settings notebook for all objects. Understanding how 
to use the Settings notebook is central to much of what you'll read 
in this book. 


Figure 3.1 shows the Settings notebook for the Desktop folder. The 
Settings notebook is a special kind of window for setting and 
changing the characteristics of OS/2 objects. For each type of 
object, the Settings notebook displays only the settings relevant to 
that object. To display the Settings notebook for an object, follow 
these steps: 


1. Click mouse button 2 on the object. 


2. Click on Settings. (Note that this was changed from OS/2 
Version 2.) 
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The Settings notebook is divided into sections, marked by tabs at 
the right side of the notebook—similar to an indexed notebook or 
an address book. Each tabbed section contains one or more pages. 
The tabs shown in Figure 3.1 access notebook sections for View, 
Include, Sort, Background, Menu, File, Window, General, Lockup, 
Archive, and Desktop. You change sections by clicking the tab 
corresponding to the section you want to see. 


Figure 3.1. Zhe Desktop Settings notebook. 


Some sections contain more than one page of settings. Notice the 
Page 1 of 3 indicator in the bottom right of the View page. You 
change pages by clicking the large arrow just to the right of the page- 
number indicator. You can page through an entire notebook using 
the page-control arrows. When you're on page 3 of 3, for example, 
clicking the right arrow shows you page 1 of the next tabbed 
section. Click the left arrow from page 1 moves to the previous 
section. 


Many OS/2 users overlook the existence of 
multiple pages in a notebook section. Until you 

become thoroughly familiar with the various types 
of notebook views, you should consider using just 
the page arrows to step through a notebook. That 


The Settings Notebook 


way, you are guaranteed not to overlook any- 
thing. If you’re familiar with OS/2 Version 2, by 
the way, be advised that OS/2 Warp 3 has 
added pages and new features to a number of 
Settings sections. 


.1. Why don’t the Settings notebook pages 
contain OK buttons? 


With most dialog boxes, the OK button carries out the instructions 
you ve indicated. With the Settings notebook, however, many 
instructions are carried out immediately. Therefore, the OK button 
is not only redundant but misleading because it suggests that you 
must choose OK for the changes to take effect. 


Open a folder (Productivity, for example) and open its Settings 
notebook. Position the Settings notebook and folder so that you can 
see both. On the View page, change the Icon display. Notice that, 
as you change the Icon display on the View page, the change takes 
place immediately in the displayed window. Rather than using a 
redundant OK button, use the normal keystroke or mouse action 
for closing a window. Using keys, press Alt+F4; using the mouse, 
double-click the title bar icon. 


If you do something you regret, be sure to click the Undo button 
before you close the settings window. In fact, if you followed the 
instructions in the preceding paragraph, you may have changed 
your original view of the Productivity folder, so it wouldn’t be a bad 


idea to click Undo before closing the Productivity Settings note- 
book. 


2. Do you have a fast way to make settings 
changes to 10 different objects? 


Yes and no. A shortcut exists for opening all 10 Settings notebooks 
at the same time (assuming that they are in the same folder), but 
you must still change each one individually. Follow these steps: 
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1. Open the folder that contains the objects you want to change. 
Click the first object you want to change. 


3. Hold down Ctrl and click each additional object you want to 
change. This action simultaneously selects multiple objects. 


4. Click mouse button 2 on any selected object to display the 
common pop-up menu for the selected objects. 


5. Click Settings. At this point, Settings notebooks open for all 
selected objects, but they are positioned roughly on top of 
one another. You can’t necessarily tell by looking how many 
are open, as shown in Figure 3.2. 


indow List 


System Clock-System Clock 


TysonDesk- Icon View 
Event Monitor-Event Monitor 


0 OS/2 Window-0 OS/2 Window 
Multimedia-tcan View 
Compact Disc- Settings 
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weet) MIDI-Settings 
Mini Mix- Settings 
Movies- Settings 

: Multimedia Install- Settings 

Multimedia Setup-Settings 
Sound- Settings 


ge ites- 
Pan Sound Bites- Settings 


Figure 3.2. Zen Settings notebooks opened with a single command. 


6. Make your changes to the Settings notebook that is displayed: 
this is like having a whole stack of Settings notebooks, and 
you're editing the one on top of the stack. 


7. When you're finished with the top Settings notebook, 
double-click the Settings notebook title bar icon to close it. 


8. Repeat steps 6 and 7 for each of the remaining Settings 
notebooks. 
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3.3. How can | avoid accidentally opening an 
application instead of its Settings notebook? 


This was more of a problem in OS/2 Version 2 than in OS/2 Warp. 
However, the proximity of Open to Settings can still cause prob- 
lems, especially with a large application that takes a long time to 
open. Imagine how much worse it is when you're trying to open the 
Settings notebooks for 20 objects and miss—and accidentally open 
the 20 objects instead. When faced with that possibility, use the 
keyboard approach rather than the mouse to ensure that you 
actually select Settings rather than Open: 


1. Open the folder that contains the objects you want to change. 
2. Click the first object you want to change—this selects it. 


3. Hold down Ctrl and click each additional object you want to 
change—this will select each additional object so that 
multiple objects are selected. 


4, Press Shift+F10 to display the common pop-up menu for the 
selected objects—this is equivalent to clicking mouse button 2. 


5. Press S (the S in Settings is an accelerator). This displays (one 
on top of the other) a stack of Settings notebooks for the 
selected objects. 


6. Make your changes to the Settings notebook that’s showing. 
7. Press Alt+F4 to close the Settings notebook that’s showing. 
8. Repeat steps 6 and 7 for the remaining Settings notebooks. 


4. How do | recover a missing Settings 
notebook? 


Sometimes—and it’s not clear why—a Settings notebook window is 
reduced to a window just large enough to display part of the title 
bar. It often looks as if the Settings notebook actually has disap- 
peared. For some reason, the Settings notebooks are especially 
susceptible to this. To recover, follow these steps: 


1. Press Ctrl+Esc (Window List) to verify that the Settings 


window is indeed active. 
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LLC 


2. Double-click on the Settings notebook entry—don’t worry if 
you don’t see the Settings notebook appear on-screen at this 
point. 

3. Press Alt+F10 to maximize the Settings window. It now 
should appear. If not, then see the note following step 4. 


4. Use the mouse or the Alt+F8 technique to make the notebook 
an appropriate size (refer to Question 1.6). 


Ne}ia Sometimes the Desktop gets damaged, and the 
Settings notebook really does disappear. If that 
happens, the problem usually is a damaged or 


corrupted OS2SYS.INI or OS.INI file. For recov- 
ery methods, see the procedures described in 
Appendix A. 


The View Section 


The View section controls the look you give to OS/2 and is the key 
to making OS/2 conform to your style. 


5. For what is the View section used? 


The View section controls the way an object is displayed. For each 
folder, the View section contains three pages you use to set the way 
a folder is displayed in Icon View, Tree View, and Details View. 
The best way to learn what these settings do is to open the Settings 
notebook for a folder and start changing the settings. You can 
always return to where you started by selecting Undo before you 
close the notebook. 


The Tree View is most useful when you are looking at the main 
level of a complex folder or directory structure (for example, for a 
Drive object). The Details View is most useful when you want to 
know about file sizes, dates, and other information you might need 
in making filing decisions. 
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The Icon View is the one most users select for most folders. It 
includes three main options: Flowed, Non-flowed, and Non-grid. 
Figure 3.3 shows folders with a Flowed view, Non-flowed view, and 
Non-grid view. The Flowed view is similar to the Windows 3.x 
look. Non-flowed is similar to OS/2 1.3, and Non-grid is the 
default view when OS/2 is initially installed. 
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Non-flowed  Non-grid Flowed 
Figure 3.3. Flowed, Non-flowed, and Non-grid views of folders. 


6. How can | change the fonts in my folders? 


Many users find that the System Proportional fonts used to display 
icon text in a folder are too big. You can change the fonts used to 
display object names in a folder to any font supported by your 
system. To change them for all folders at once, use the Font Palette 
(see Chapter 5). To change them for a single folder, follow these 
steps: 


1. Open the folder of interest so that you can observe the 
changes as you make them. 
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Open the Settings notebook for the folder. 
Click the View tab. 

Click the Change font button. 

Select the font you want. 

Select the font size. 

Select the style and emphasis you want. 


Press Alt+F4 to close the Edit Font window. 


Ps 
7. 
= 
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Press Alt+F4 to close the Settings notebook. 


/3.7. When I change Icon View format or Icon 
View display, why does the font change too? 


Fonts for the different views are set independently. In previous 
versions of OS/2, the font would not be retained if you switched 
away from a display view and then back again. That bug is fixed in 
OS/2 Warp 3. Until you set the font in a specific view, however, 
OS/2 uses the system default (System Proportional, 10 point). 


The Include Section 


Use the Include section to control what appears in your folders. 


3.8. Where do | use the Include section? 


The Include section is used to control what appears in the folder. 
For example, if you have a folder that contains a combination of 
several executable utilities as well as data and other files, you 
sometimes might want to display just the executable utilities. You 
also can use the Include section to include or exclude files based on 
their file attributes (Hidden, Read-only, System, and Archive). 


3.9. How can | make a folder show hidden 
files? 


Hidden files are not displayed because the hidden attribute flag is 
negated as an Include condition: files with that attribute specifically 
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are not included in the display. To remove all flag conditions, 
follow these steps: 
1. Open the Settings notebook for the folder in question. 
Click the Include tab. 
3. Double-click the line that displays Flags less than 
SoS 
4, Use the arrow next to the H to replace H with - so that all four 
flags now are -. 
5. Click the drop-down arrow to the right of Comparison Type. 


6. Select is greater or equal; the expression shown now 
should look the way it does in Figure 3.4: Flags is greater 
than ----. 


7. Click Change. 


Figure 3.4. Setting the Drive E folder to display all file-—including 
hidden. 


Using attribute flags is a little tricky. The attributes 
are: 


Read-only 
Archive 
Hidden 


System 


Any attribute combination can be active for any 
file. A file can have none of the flags turned on, 
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any one, any two, any three, or all four. In this 
example, the trick is to set the comparison so that 
all the flags are ignored, including the hidden 
flag. The comparison is set so that the file ap- 
pears if the attribute flags are nothing (-) or 


greater (R, A, H, or S). If you set the comparison 
at less than RAHS, only flags with no attributes 
appear. Because the A attribute is very common, 
such a setting renders most files invisible in that 


folder. 


10. How can I set a folder to display only 
files smaller than 10K? 


Use the Add button on the Include page of the Settings notebook. 
(Note: The method is significantly different from the one used in 
prior versions of OS/2.) To do this, follow these steps: 

. Open the Settings notebook for the folder in question. 

. Click the Include tab. 

. Click Add. 


. Use the drop-down arrow next to Attribute to select Size. 


WMO oR OG NO 


. Use the drop-down arrow to the right of Comparison Type to 
select is less than. 


6. Click in the Comparison Value field and replace the displayed 
value with 10000. 


7. Be sure that the Use of Criteria setting is set to Include. 
8. Click Add. 


NCeyts§ To add more conditions, repeat steps 4 through 8 
for each condition you want to add. You also use 


this settings page to change or delete Include 
conditions. 
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11. How can I display only executable files in 
a folder? 


Open the Settings notebook for the folder in question. 
Click the Include tab. 
Under Type, select Program file. 


Ph ee ae 


Close the Settings notebook. 


The Sort Section 


The Sort section controls how your folders are organized (and even 
whether they are organized). 


}.12. What is the difference between Sort by 
attribute and the Default Sort attribute? 


The Sort by attribute setting controls the contents of the Sort 
submenu from an object’s pop-up menu. To see the Sort submenu 
for an object, follow these steps: 


1. Click the object with mouse button 2. 

2. Click the arrow to the right of the word Sort (see Figure 3.5). 
Normally, the Sort submenu includes the options shown in Figure 
3.5. By deselecting all attributes in the Settings notebook, you can 


limit the Sort submenu list to just Name and Type. You cannot 
make the list any smaller. 


Figure 3.5. The object Sort submenu. 
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The Default sort attribute setting, on the other hand, controls 
which sort attribute automatically applies if you click Sort rather 
than the arrow to the right of Sort. This setting also controls which 
sort attribute automatically applies if you enable the Always 
maintain sort order option. 


The Background Section 


The Background section controls the backdrop of your folders. 


}. 13. How do | assign different bitmaps and 
colors for different folders? 


If all you want are different colors, the easiest way is to open all the 
folders you want to change and use the Color Palette to make the 
changes. See Chapter 5 for more on how to use the Color Palette. If 
you want to change more than just the background color—but still, 
just colors—you can use the Schemes Palette. The Schemes Palette 
method is more tedious, but it gives you more extensive control. 


If you want to assign different bitmaps, use the Background section 
in the Settings notebook for the folder you want to change. I should 
warn you, however, that using bitmapped backgrounds is aestheti- 
cally interesting, but they use up considerable memory and take 
longer to display. Observe the size of your SWAPPER.DAT file 
before and after using bitmapped folder backgrounds. You then can 


decide whether the look is worth the extra memory and swapping. 


To set a bitmap background using the Background section, follow 
these steps: 


1. Display the folder with the background you want to change. 
(This isn’t essential, but it enables you to view the settings as 
you change them.) 


2. Open the Settings notebook for the folder you want to 
change. If you want to see the changes as you set them, use 
the Window List to arrange the screen so that both the folder 
and the Settings notebook appear on-screen at the same time. 


3. Select the Background tab. If the Color Only option is 
enabled, then disable it. 
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. Next to Image, click the File drop-down arrow to display a 
list of available bitmaps. 

5. If the bitmap you want is not on the list, click the Find 

button to locate other bitmap (.BMP) files. 


Nevis Virtually any .BMP file is acceptable, including 


the .BMP wallpaper files for Windows 3.x. 


6. Click the bitmap you want to use. 
7. Select Normal, Tiled, or Scaled image. (See the following list 
for descriptions.) 


8. Close the Settings notebook when you're satisfied. 


OS/2 offers three main image display methods to achieve different 
effects. The result depends on the size of the image. Experimenta- 

tion is much more revealing than a written description. However, 

the general impact of the different image display methods are as 


follows: 

Normal Uses no scaling or special effects. The image appears 
as full size, which often is much smaller than you 
want. This method is the least memory intensive, but 
it often yields unsatisfactory results unless the image 
is a full-screen pattern of some kind. 

Tiled Displays as many copies of the image as are required 
to fill a maximized window. 

Scaled Displays the number of images indicated in the 


displayed window (regardless of window size). This 
variation is the slowest and most memory intensive. 


» 14. What's the best background setting for 
faster display and low memory usage? 


For the quickest display at any given resolution and to conserve 
memory for applications, avoid using bitmapped backgrounds. 
Select a simple, pure color as a background (such as all white, all 
gray, or all blue). 
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The Menu Section 


With the Menu section, you can place your favorite tools at your 
fingertips. 


“w 3.15. How can | add my communications 
program to my Desktop pop-up menu? 


You can add items to the menu for any file objects, including 
folders. Enhancing the Desktop pop-up menu is a popular choice 
for users, but you can in fact add menu items to any other file 
system objects, as well—folders (directories) as well as files. To do 
this, follow these steps: 


1. Open the folder that contains the program object you want to 
add to a menu. 


2. Open the Settings notebook for the object (such as Desktop) 
whose menu you want to modify. Arrange the folder (step 1) 
and the Settings notebook (step 2) so that both are visible on- 
screen simultaneously. 


3. Click the Menu tab. 


4, If it’s not already selected, click the Primary pop-up menu 
choice in the Available Menus section. 


5. Select the program object(s) you want to add to the menu. 


6. Using mouse button 2, drag the selected objects to the Action 
on Menu box (the lower list box on the Menu section’s page). 


If you want to use a hot key to select the new 
menu item, you now can select individual items 
and click on Settings to add accelerator letters 
and/or to change the text that will appear in the 
pop-up menu. To create an accelerator (hot key), 


precede the hot-key letter with a tilde (~). That 
letter then appears with an underline in the menu 
(for example, type ~PMComm). Check the existing 
menu to be sure that the hot key you choose is not 
already used by another menu item. If it is, the 
new accelerator will not work. 
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7. Close the Settings notebook. 


8. Open the Settings notebook for the programs you added to 
the menu. 


9. Add a % to the end of the Parameter field for each program. 
(For more on this, see Question 3.16.) 


10. Close the objects’ Settings notebooks. 


}. 16. Why do I get an error when | try to open 


the OS/2 System Editor from the Desktop pop- 
up menu? 


When you add the OS/2 System Editor (E.EXE) to a pop-up menu, 
you might receive an Error writing to the file message. The 
reason has to do with how the Parameters field is used when an 
object is opened from a folder’s pop-up menu. The error message is 
caused by the name of the Desktop folder being passed to the 
Editor as if it were a filename. 


You can eliminate the problem by adding a % to the end of your 
Parameter setting in the Settings notebook for the object you’re 
trying to execute (the System Editor, in this example). No changes 
to the Desktop menu settings are needed. You also need to add % 
when you type a specific filename into the Parameters field of an 
object you want to start from an object’s pop-up menu. 


The % isn’t needed all the time, however. For example, if you have a 
working folder containing files that require manipulation, you 
might consider adding the IBM Employee Written Software (EWS) 
program called Mr. File as a menu item. If you leave off the % from 
the parameters for Mr. File, it will default to the directory of the 
folder with the menu to which it becomes attached. Thus, you 
flexibly can use any given utility program for a variety of different 
pop-up menus without making a dedicated program object for each 
menu occurrence. If you attach Mr. File to a different network 
folder’s menu, for example, it will default to whichever folder’s 
menu executes It. 
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When you add % to the Parameters field, the 
object no longer works properly with drag-and- 
drop operations. In this case, you would encoun- 


ter problems if you later try to drop a file onto the 
E editor. If necessary, you can always create a 
separate program object without % to facilitate 
drag-and-drop. 


In OS/2 Warp, the % character is automatically added to the end of 
the Parameters for the command-line objects in the Command 
Prompts folder. If you create any others that you want to add to a 
pop-up menu, be sure to remember to add the *%. 


..17. How can I add a selection of editors to 
the Desktop pop-up menu? 


An interesting feature of OS/2 is its capability to create something 
called a conditional cascade menu. To create one, first create a new 
main menu item and create a submenu from it by following these 
steps: 

1. Open the Settings notebook for the Desktop. 

2. Click the Menu tab. 

3. Click the Create another button in the Available menus 

section. 


4. Type the menu item name as you want it to appear in the 
menu; you can use ~ to mark a hot key if you want (for 
example, ~Editors). 


5. Click the Conditional cascade option, leaving the Default 
action field blank for the moment (come back to this option 
and set the default action—if desired—after the menu items 


have been added). 
6. Click OK. 


7. Select the new menu item you just created from the Available 
menus section. 
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8. Open the folder(s) that contain the editors you want to add, 
and drag them into the Actions on Menu box (as shown in 


Question 3.15.). 


9. If desired, use the Settings button to add accelerator hot keys 
and/or modify the name that will appear on the pop-up 
menu. 


10. Close the Settings notebook. 


When you're done, you'll see a cascading menu like the one shown 
in Figure 3.6. Here, a Memory item with three choices was added 
to the main Desktop pop-up menu. If necessary, you might now 
need to add the % to the end of the Parameters settings for the 
object added, as discussed in Question 3.16. You even can add a 
prompt for a filename, if you like. See Question 3.29 for details. 


Figure 3.6. View showing a cascading menu added to the Desktop pop-up 


menu. 


.18. How can | add a folder to a pop-up 
menu? 


Technically, you can’t. Sneakily, however, you can. Technically, 
you can add only programs and program objects to a pop-up menu. 
You can, however, add a program that opens a folder. The following 
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REXX program (let’s call it OpenObj.CMD) can be used to open 


any WPS object from the command line: 


/* OpenObj.CMD REXX program to open a folder or other desktop 


object */ 
/* Specify the object name followed by the complete folder 
name, including the disk drive. For example: OpenObj 


c:\desktop\os!2 system\productivity */ parse arg command 
call RxFuncAdd 'SysSetObjectData', 'RexxUtil', 
'SysSetObjectData' ; 

call SysSetObjectData command, "OPEN=DEFAULT" ; 

/*call SysSetObjectData command, "OPEN=DEFAULT"; */ 


The last line of OPENOBJ.CMD repeats the 
preceding one. That's not a typo. When run from 
the command line, the first call to 
SysSetObjectData opens the object, but it does 
not activate it. The second call is needed to 
activate it. When assigned to a pop-up menu, 
however, the second call to SysSetObjectData 
isn’t needed. In fact, it sometimes opens a second 
copy of the folder—but not always (usually only 
when opening the Desktop folder, such as 
OpenObj C:\Desktop). If you plan to use the 
program from the command line, you'll need to 
remove the comment delimiters (/* and */) from 
the last line. If you plan to use the program from 
a pop-up menu, leave the program as shown 
(you can leave off the final line if you prefer). 


First, create the OpenObj.CMD REXX program. Next, create a 
program reference object for it. To create a program reference object 
to open the Productivity folder, for example, specify OpenObj . CMD 
as the program (include the path to OpenObj.CMD as well, such as 
C:\UTILITY\OpenObj.CMD). Specify C:\Desktop\0S!2 
System\Productivity% as the parameter. Finally, drag the 
resulting program object into the Actions on Menu box, as shown 
in Question 3.15. 
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The File Section 


The File section provides information about files and folders, and 
lets you set flags and attributes. 


19. How do | make a file read-only from the 
Workplace Shell? 


From the command line, you can use the ATTRIB command to 
change file attributes, including read-only status. To change a file’s 
attributes using WPS techniques, use the File section in the Settings 
notebook for the file or folder you want to change. To do this, 
follow these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the object you want to 
change. 


Click the File tab. 
3. Click the page arrow to go to page 2. 


4. Click the Read-only flag; it should appear as shown in Fig- 
ure 3.7. 


Figure 3.7. File flag modified to read-only status. 


5. Close the Settings notebook. 
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Don’t confuse the flag settings you see in the File 
section with those you might see in the Include 
section for a folder. The Include section controls 
which objects a folder displays. The File section 
controls an object directly. If you want to hide a 
file, for example, you have two options. One is to 


use the procedure just described to turn on the 
Hidden attribute for the file. Another is to change 
the Include option for the object’s folder so that 
the object is excluded from the display. The 
advantage of the latter technique is that the file is 
shielded from object-oriented view, while remain- 
ing visible to other OS/2 procedures (for ex- 
ample, DIR from the command line). 


20. How do | turn a folder into a work area? 


A work area is a folder that automatically opens and closes applica- 
tions and subfolders. A work area folder also will try to restore all 
folder and application sizes and positions. To turn a folder into a 
work area, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the object you want to 
change. 


2. Click the File tab. 
3. Click the Work area checkbox. 
4. Close the Settings notebook. 


So, what good is a work area anyway? It saves you work and time. 
Picture the following. In the morning, you turn on your computer 
and boot OS/2. Next, you start the programs you need to work on 
the Jones Financial Audit. You start your word processor for an 
audit on which you are working. Then, you start a spreadsheet 
program that contains data for some charts. Maybe you open a 
database and a presentation graphics file, as well. Perhaps you have 
other utilities that you open as you work. After about an hour, you 
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finally assume a comfortable working mode with the windows sized 
just the way you want them and all the tools you need within easy 
reach. 


What if, however, (similar to some construction crews) you could 
leave everything in place at the end of the day? That’s what a work 
area is—it’s a work zone that you can open and close without 
worrying about putting away each of your tools. When you turn on 
your computer and open a folder called Jones Financial Audit, 
everything automatically opens, windows are resized, and programs 
are positioned exactly as you left them. Rather than taking an hour 
to set up every day, five days a week, you only open a single folder. 
That’s five hours a week you don’t engage in tedious and repetitive 
tasks. That is five more hours you can add each week to the time 
available for finding where Jones Ltd. managed to hide their assets. 
Gee, maybe that’s why J.Q. Jones tried to talk you out of switching 
to OS/2! 


Work areas are nice for WPS-enabled OS/2 PM 
applications, but they don’t work fully for DOS 
and Windows applications. That’s because the 
WPS can’t remember for any given Windows or 
DOS application what files might have been 
open. You can get around this somewhat by 
opening such applications from associated files 
rather than from the applications themselves, 
however. If you want Word for Windows to 
“remember” to re-open a file called 
INDUSTRY.DOC, for example, you should set up 
an association for *.DOC files with Word, and 
then start Word using INDUSTRY.DOC rather 
than using a Word program object itself. When 
the work area is re-opened, OS/2 will restart 
INDUSTRY.DOC directly, rather than restarting 
Word without any files open. When closing a 
Work Area, you must remember to first save any 
open files in non-OS/2 applications. 
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If you need to stop and refocus sometime during the day, just 
minimize or hide the Jones folder. Everything that is part of the 
Jones folder also is minimized or hidden. When you restore the 
Jones folder, everything in it is restored as well. When you're done 
for the day, just close the Jones folder. All open windows and 
programs close automatically, saving all window positions and sizes 
automatically. The next time you open the Jones folder, you're right 
where you left off. 


You also might consider including shadows of 
objects and folders you need. For example, | 
frequently need access to folders (subdirectories) 
called D:\CONSULT\DATA and 
D:\CONSULT\LETTERS when I’m working. Rather 


than open the Drive object and navigate each 
time, | include shadows of \CONSULT\DATA 
and \CONSULT\LETTERS in those work folders 
where | need it. This saves a number of steps any 
time | need to access those folders. 


13.21. When should I use Comments, Key 
phrases, and History? 


Page 3 of the File section (in the Settings notebook for a file system 
object) contains entry fields for Comments, Key phrases, and History. 
You can enter data into the Comments and Key phrases fields, but 
not into the History field. 


In previous versions of OS/2, these fields were not terribly useful in 
the WPS. In OS/2 Warp, however, you now can search for objects 
that contain text in those fields using the system Find command. 
Suppose that you’ve defined “quarterly” as a Key phrase for certain 
types of documents. You use the Find command to locate all 
documents that have quarterly as a Key phrase. To do this, follow 
these steps: 


1. Click the mouse button 2 on the Desktop. 
2. Click the Find command. 
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3. Under Name, include a file specification if desired. 


4. Under Start folder, type the drive and/or directory where you 
want the search to begin. To search an entire drive, type just 
the drive letter and check the Search all subfolders option. 


5. If you want to save a Find Results folder that contains 
shadows of objects you find, then select the Save Results 
option. 


6. Click on the More button to display the Find Criteria dialog 


box. 


7. Click on the Add button to display the Add Criteria dialog 
box (see Figure 3.8). 


Figure 3.8. Use the Add Criteria dialog box to narrow down your search. 


8. Under Attributes, select Key phrases. 


Under Comparison Value, type the phrase you want to 
match. 


10. Click Add to close the Add Criteria dialog box. 
11. Click OK to close the Find Criteria dialog box. 
12. Click Find. 
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The History field can be read but not written from the WPS. You 
can write in the History field using OS/2 application programming 
interface (API) functions from computer languages, such as C and 
REXX. You also can devise a program, based on the contents of 
History, Comments, and Key phrases, that searches or organizes 
files. These attributes, when used, are stored with a file or 
directory’s extended attributes (EAs). 


The Window Section 


Use the Window section to control opening and minimizing 
windows. Among other things, this option enables you to open 
multiple instances of the same object. 


13.22. Does an alternative to using the 
Minimized Window Viewer exist? 


Objects can be hidden, minimized to the Desktop, or displayed in 
the Minimized Window Viewer. You can exercise the options 
individually for objects or you can apply them system-wide. You 
can change the behavior throughout OS/2 by using the System 
object in the System Setup folder. (For more information, see 


Chapter 4.) 


Another approach is to change the behavior individually for only 
those objects you don’t want to display in the viewer. To prevent an 
object from appearing in the Minimized Window Viewer, follow 
these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the object. 


2. Click the Window tab. 


3. Select a button appearance (notice that you can deliberately 
choose different looks for Minimize versus Hide). 


4. Select a Minimized button behavior (either Hide or Minimize 
to Desktop). 


5. Select an Object open behavior. 
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If you select the Hide behavior, you can still 
access the hidden window by using the Window 
List. 


}.23. How do | set different Object open 
behaviors for different objects? 


When I first started using OS/2, I changed the system behavior to 
open a second window rather than to display an existing window. 
For the most part, that’s the way I want it. There were, however, 
some exceptions, such as communications programs and large 
application programs. Fortunately, OS/2 enables you to make 
individual exceptions. Use the Window section in the Settings 
notebook for each object to make exceptions. To do this, follow 
these steps: 


1. Open the folder that contains the objects whose Object open 
behavior you want to change. 
2. Click the first object you want to change. 


3. Hold down Ctrl and click each additional object you want to 
change. 


4. Press Shift+F10, or click mouse button 2 on any of the 
selected objects. 


5. Press S to select Settings. At this point, Settings notebooks 
open for all the selected objects. 


6. Click the Window tab of the top Settings notebook. 
7. Click Display existing window. 


8. Press Alt+F4, or double-click the title bar icon, to close that 
Settings notebook. 


9. Repeat steps 6 through 8 for each of the remaining Settings 
notebooks. 
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Nest When opening multiple Settings notebooks 
simultaneously, it’s a good idea to use the 
keyboard method to avoid accidentally opening 
the objects rather than the Settings notebooks. 


The General Section 


The General section is used to set the display of an object’s icon and 
icon text, as well as the animation icon. The latter is the icon OS/2 
displays when an object is opened. 


» 3.24. How do | use the Icon Editor to change 
the icons for existing objects? 
The easiest way usually is from the General section of the Settings 


notebook for the object (except for .ICO files—see the NOTE at 
the end of this question): 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the object with the icon you 
want to change. 


2. Click the General tab. 
3. Click Edit to open the icon editor. 


4, Make any changes you want. 


The filename in the title bar is WP!1.ICO. This is 
a temporary name that OS/2 gives icons 
changed from the Settings notebook. It will not 
actually retain that file. If more than one icon is 


being changed at the same time, incremental 
names are given to the temporary files in the 
order in which they are created (such as 


WPI!2.ICO, WP!3.ICO, and so on). 
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5. Select File Save and click Save. 

6. Press Alt+F4 to close the Icon Editor. This returns you to the 
Settings notebook. The icon on the General page of the 
Settings notebook as well as in the folder that contains the 
icon should now display the revised icon. 


7. Press Alt+F4 to close the Settings notebook. 


If icons that you want to use already exist, you 
can drag-and-drop them onto the icon on the 
General page of the Settings notebook. They 


don’t have to be .ICO files. You can drag any 
icon that’s displaying in any folder to the icon on 
the General page. 


It sometimes might appear that an object’s icon resists changing. 
This can happen if the icon does not contain a form for your 
current screen resolution, or if the incorrect form is displayed. In 
fact, some icons might not display correctly at all. This usually is the 
result of an icon having been saved in a resolution-dependent 
format rather than in an independent format that is compatible 
with other resolutions. The icon displays fine in the original 
resolution. However, when you changed resolutions, the icon was 
replaced by a generic DOS or OS/2 icon, or it might have become 
completely blank. To “repair” the icon, first make a backup copy, 
and then try the following: 


1. Open the icon for editing with the Icon Editor. If it’s an 
ICO file, edit it directly by double-clicking the .ICO file 
object in a folder or by choosing File, Open from the Icon 
Editor. If it’s an icon stored in a different type of object, use 
the General section of the object’s Settings notebook. 


2. Choose Device, List. Move the Device List dialog box so that 
you can see the icon while accessing the Device List controls. 
If multiple forms are shown, see if any of them can correctly 
display the icon. Alternately click on each form and the View 
button. If the icon displays correctly, then go to step 6. 
Otherwise, click on the Add button and proceed with step 3. 
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3. Move the Device List and Add Device dialog boxes so that 


you can see the icon you're editing, 


4. Inthe Add Device dialog box, if you know the missing device 
format, then select it and click on OK. If you’re correct, the 
icon will now display correctly—go to step 5. If you don’t 
know the correct format, then start at the top of the list and 
alternately select each listed device and click on OK. When 
the icon displays correctly, proceed to step 5. 


5. Click on Cancel in the Add Device and Device List dialog 
boxes. 

6. Choose File, Save. 

7. In the Select form to save list, deselect every form except for 


the one that yielded the correct display in step 2 or step 4, 
and then click on Save. 


The icon now should display correctly. If you want, you now can 
edit it and changes will be retained. If the icon will be used in other 
resolutions, you should add an independent device such as Indepen- 
dent Color Form (=VGA). 


Nexis Another source of confusion occurs when editing 
an .ICO file and the icon has another icon stored 
in its extended attributes. This sometimes occurs if 
an .ICO file is edited using the General section of 
a Settings notebook rather than directly. A 
symptom that this has occurred is that you see a 
different icon when editing directly than you see 
when editing from the General page of the 
Settings notebook. To avoid this confusion, edit 
ICO files directly rather than beginning with the 
General page of the .ICO file’s Settings notebook. 
When an .ICO file has two images, the easiest 
cure usually is to load the correct image and 
perform a Save As over the original file name. 
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25. How can I convert a data object into a 
template? 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the object you want to use as 
a template. 


2. Click the General tab. 
3. Click Template. 


4. Close the Settings notebook. 


Note, however, that this preparation only nominally makes the 
object a template. If you want to create a template that is useful for 
a given program, you need additional preparation. Suppose that you 
want to create a Letter template for writing letters using DeScribe 
(an OS/2 word processor). The easiest way is to make a copy of any 
existing letter that can serve as a model. Next, edit the copy and 
delete any text that is specific to just that one letter, leaving in your 
return address, the word Dear, and the closing. If your letters 
frequently include a PS or CC, leave those in as well. Next, save the 
file under a generic name (not essential, but useful), such as Letter 
Template. Finally, use the method shown previously to mark the 
Letter Template file as a Template. 


Now, any time you want to write a letter, use the Letter Template 
as a starting point. Actually, long before OS/2 became a household 
word, DeScribe was using layout files to accomplish the same 
purpose. If you have developed layout files you use with DeScribe, 
you can use those layouts as templates. 


After you've designated an object as a template, 
its displayed icon changes to let you know that it’s 
a template. You can, if you want, move the new 
template to the Templates folder or put it any- 
where it’s convenient for you. If the object is an 


active data file, you probably should make a 
copy of it and use the copy as a template. That 
way, you still have access to your original data 
file. Remember, when moving a template, you 
must use Shift+drag or the Move option on its 
pop-up menu. 
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3.26. What's the Animation Icon for on page 2 
of the General section? 


Unless you really are observant, you might not have noticed that 

OS/2 Warp provides two states for each object icon: closed and open. 
Many people saw that the list of features for OS/2 Warp includes 
animated icons, but never could figure out what the heck IBM was 

talking about. I was one of them! F, 


To see what this is all about, find a folder icon and double click on 
it. As it opens, watch the icon carefully. It should change in 
appearance, from closed to open. A number of other system-defined 
icons also change their appearance when the underlying object is 
opened. 


The icon on page 1 of the General section is used to display the 
object when it’s closed. The icon on page 2 is used to display the 
object when it’s open. If the object on page 2 is blank, then the 
same icon is used for both states (open and closed). If you have 
trouble seeing the diagonal hash marks that indicate objects are 
open, you can use this feature to create an animated icon that is 
more definitive. For example, you might use red in the closed icon, 
and green in the open icon. Truth be told, the icons really aren't 
animated. The choice of that term often results in confusion, as 
users keep looking for something more. If you think in terms of 
open and closed, you'll be ahead of the curve. 


7. Does OS/2 have a screen blanker? 


Yes. OS/2’s screen blanker is integrated into the Lockup feature. 
The Lockup feature provides a small measure of security for your 
OS/2 session. To enable the screen blanker, you also must enable 
the Lockup feature. Although using a password may seem bother- 
some, you can minimize the aggravation by making the password a 
single letter. To do this, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the Desktop. 
2. Click the Lockup tab. 
3. Click Automatic lockup. 
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For additional security, select Lock on Startup, which was 
added in OS/2 2.1. This prevents an interloper from defeat- 
ing your password by rebooting. 


5. Select a time. (Ten minutes seems to be a common prefer- 
ence.) After 10 minutes without keyboard or mouse activity, 
your screen will be replaced by a bitmap and will require the 
use of a password to regain access. 


6. To fully blank the screen, choose Full screen and Auto-dim. 
Auto-dim blanks the screen after a short wait, and shows a 
meandering lock on the screen to remind you that the 
monitor is on and that Lockup is active. 


7. Click the page arrow to advance to page 2. For optimal 
memory usage, choose Color only. Otherwise, select an image 
you want displayed. 


8. Select the size you want. (See the discussion of the Back- 
ground section to find out what each option does.) 


9. Click the page arrow to advance to page 3. 


10. Type a password in the first password box (make it a single 
letter if you don’t particularly need this feature as a security 
device). What you type does not display. 


11. Click the mouse in the Password (for verification) box, and 
type the identical password. What you type does not display. 


12. Click OK. 
13. Press Alt+F4 to close the Settings notebook. 


The Program Section 


The Program section tells OS/2 how to run your programs. 


~28. How, exactly, does OS/2 use the 
information in the Program section? 


As one way to think about it, imagine that OS/2 is using the 
information to build a command file for running the program. To 
do that, OS/2 uses three pieces of information: 


M@ Path and filename 
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M@ Parameters 
M@ Working directory 
When you open the program object, OS/2 tries to do the following: 
1. If the working directory field is blank, OS/2 changes to the 
disk and directory of the program you're trying to run (or, if 


you start an object from a folder’s pop-up menu, OS/2 
changes to the directory corresponding to the folder). 


2. Ifthe working directory field is not blank, OS/2 switches to 
the directory specified. If the working directory is shown as 
D:\ABC, OS/2 performs the equivalent of changing to the D: 
drive and performing a CHDIR \ABC command. 


3. OS/2 executes the command: 


x:\path\program parameters 


3.29. How do | make a program object prompt 
me for a filename? 


Include a prompt in the settings for that object. To do this, follow 
these steps: 

Open the Settings notebook for the object. 

Click the Program tab. 

Click in the Parameters field. 


a ae 


Type [Enter filename] or any other suitable text. You 
must include the brackets and at least one character between 
them. 


5. Close the Settings notebook. 


You also can include multiple prompts ([ ]) in the Parameters 
field, if desired. Unfortunately, OS/2 doesn’t present you with a 
compound dialog box that contains each of the prompts you define. 
Instead, OS/2 displays a separate dialog box for each bracketed 
prompt, in the order the [ ] pairs appear in the Parameters field. If 
you want to use multiple parameters, you can enter them into a 
single prompt field. While sometimes confusing, this process 
generally is less tedious than executing multiple dialog boxes. On 
the other hand, users who are not acquainted with OS/2 sometimes 
can benefit from a very precise, step-by-step approach. When 
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setting up a work station with OS/2 for someone else (such as a 
temporary worker whose needs to become intimate with OS/2 are 
minimal), using multiple prompts may be exactly what you need. 


Suppose that you are creating an object that will install a program 
from a source disk or directory to a destination directory. The 
syntax might be something like INSTALL A: C:\NEWPROG /SETUP. 
You could construct the Parameters field to prompt for the A: and 
C:\NEWPROG components, and the space between them as well 
as the /SETUP switch would be automatically added. To do this, 
specify the Parameters field as: [Enter source disk or 
directory] [Enter target directory] /SETUP. 


The Session Section 


The Session section is used to tell OS/2 what type of program you are 
running. Some selections—for example, those for a Presentation 
Manager (PM) program object—occur automatically. 


30. How can | select the Start minimized 
option if it’s dimmed as unavailable? 


The Minimize option is dimmed for all PM programs. Theoreti- 
cally, this happens because the decision regarding how to start 
should be an option within those programs. Often, however, as 
you ve discovered, it’s not an option. For those programs that don’t 
override your settings, use the following method to select the 
minimized option from the Session settings page: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the program you want to 
change. 


2. Insert an asterisk (*) before the first character of your File/ 
Program name. This will fool OS/2 into thinking that this is 
not a PM program. 


Click the Session tab. 
Select the Start minimized option. 
Click the Program tab. 


Delete the asterisk you inserted previously. 


oe ee ae ae 


Close the Settings notebook. 
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Some programs respond just fine to this trick. For 


example, you can fake out the Klondike solitaire 
game this way. Many other programs won't 
respond to this method. Despite your best efforts, 
they steadfastly refuse to start minimized. 


3.3.1. Can | freeze a program to see an error 
message? 


Yes, usually. Some programs, especially non-PM programs, start 
and exit so quickly that you can’t see the error message as it flashes 
by. To help diagnose the problem, you can turn off the option that 
automatically closes a window when a program ends. To do this, 
follow these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the problem object. 
2. Click the Session tab. 
3. Deselect the Close window on exit option by clicking it once. 


4. Close the Settings notebook. 


Now, when you try to run the program, the execution window 
remains open after the error occurs. That’s because OS/2 no longer 
automatically closes the window upon exit. You should be able to 
see exactly what the message is. After that, you can close the 
window in any of the usual ways (my usual way is to press the Alt 
key and then press the letter C—Alt and C in succession, not at the 
same time). 


If the Close window on exit option is dimmed, the 
program is a PM program, and this diagnostic 
trick won't help. However, it’s highly unlikely that 


a PM program would behave in the way de- 
scribed. When PM programs issue error mes- 
sages, they do so in a dialog box and won't 
continue until you respond. 
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The Archive Section 


Use the Archive section to tell OS/2 to maintain three levels of 
backup to restore your Desktop if your system files become 


damaged. 


“33.32. How do | use OS/2’s archive feature? 
To enable OS/2’s automatic archive feature, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Desktop Settings notebook. 

2. Click on the Archive tab. 

3. Click on Create archive at every system restart. 
4 


. Choose a drive and directory for the archive files. 


If you have multiple drives, choose a drive other 
than your OS/2 boot drive, just in case your 


need for recovery is precipitated by a problem 
with your boot drive. 


To use the archive feature, you must press Alt+F1 when restarting 
OS/2. When you see a small white rectangle appear in the upper left 
corner of your screen, press Alt+F1. Unlike in prior versions of 
OS/2, it’s not necessary to hold down Alt+F1. A single press is 
sufficient. When OS/2 detects the fact that you pressed Alt+F1, it 
presents you with several options: continue booting, go to the 

OS/2 command line, use an archived version of your OS/2 Desk- 


top, or use the originally installed OS/2 Desktop. 


If the problem is that you accidentally, incorrectly edited 
CONFIG.SYS in a way that won’t let you boot, the OS/2 com- 
mand-line option is handy. OS/2 uses the originally installed 
CONFIG.SYS file to boot to the OS/2 command line. This enables 
you to perform emergency repairs to CONFIG.SYS (by editing it 
using TEDIT, or by replacing it was a backup copy, for example). 
After performing your repairs, press Ctrl+Alt+Delete to reboot. 
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Nfeyiaa =When enabled, the Archive feature can increase 
OS/2's boot-up time dramatically. Unless you 
have a frequent need to go back to a previous 
configuration, you probably should enable the 
Archive feature periodically only (once a week, 


for example) rather than put up with slower 
loading all the time. Some users also note 
occasional desktop crashes when the Archive 
feature makes its backups. When that happens, 
the Alt+F1 procedure often fails as well. See 
Appendix A for what to do when and if the 
Archive feature hangs you up or lets you down. 


The Desktop Section 


Use the Desktop section to tell OS/2 whether you want changes to 
your Desktop preserved between reboots. 


33. How can | prevent users from changing 
their Desktop settings? 


While it seems entirely against the spirit of OS/2, it now is possible 
to set your Desktop into cement. Why might you want to do that? 
Some Helpdesks can best provide help if all users’ settings are 
identical. Retail installations of OS/2 also suffer innumerable 
problems at the hands of “well-meaning” system testers. By 
choosing not to save Desktop changes, OS/2 recovers from poten- 
tially harmful settings changes each time you reboot. To do this, 
follow these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the Desktop. 
2. Click on the Desktop tab. 


3. Enable or disable Save Desktop settings according to your 
needs. 


C HAPTER 
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The Desktop: Basic 
Equipment List 


OS/2 provides a variety of toeholds for getting into the system 
resources. This section casts a spotlight on things that often seem to 
escape the user’s notice. 


Tutorial 


The Tutorial tells you what you need to know to get started. If you 
start with the Tutorial, you can eliminate a number of surprises, 
some of which can be unpleasant. 


}.1. Why does OS/2 keep doing a CHKDSK on 
my drive each time | boot? 


Are you performing a Shutdown before turning off your system? 
Shutdown is a procedure that closes all open files and ensures that 
nothing is left dangling. Running Shutdown before turning off the 
computer is essential in OS/2. Failure to run Shutdown can result 
in corrupted files if the file system isn’t repaired with CHKDSK the 
next time you boot. 
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Fortunately, when you install OS/2, the installation procedure 
includes a setting in your OS/2 CONFIG.SYS file that forces a 
CHKDSK each time the system is improperly stopped (turning the 
system off or pressing the reset button without running Shutdown). 
To do this, OS/2 looks at a setting on the disk that is sometimes 
called the dirty flag. The dirty flag is turned off on each drive when 
OS/2 is properly shut down. The best way to properly shut down is 
to use Shutdown, either from the Desktop pop-up menu or from 


the LaunchPad. 
To shut down using the Desktop pop-up menu, follow these steps: 
1. Close any applications that you don’t want automatically 


restarted. 

2. Click mouse button 2 on an unused area of the Desktop. This 
invokes the Desktop pop-up menu. 

3. Click mouse button 1 on the Shutdown command. 

4, If there are any non-PM programs open, you may be asked 
to confirm their closure. Click OK on the prompt (see Fig- 
ure 4.1). 


Figure 4.1. Prompt to confirm Shutdown. 


5. Click Yes on the prompt (see Figure 4.2). 


What does all this have to do with the Tutorial? When you run the 
Tutorial, you quickly discover what’s shown in Figure 4.3. The 
Tutorial, which contains some other useful information, only takes 
a few minutes to go through. 
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(8) 7:18:G:\images>ren sereen®1,pex B1YOCB1.PCX 


Ip Macros 


(0) 7:18:G:\images>ren screen82,pex 810082. PCX 
(8) 7:18:G:\images>ren screend3.pox 81YOCE3.PCX 
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vtraducing OS/2 - Index 


Minimizing/Hiding Windows 
Maximizing/Restoring Windows 
Displaying a Pop-up Menu 
Locking Up 


Shutting Down the Computer , 


Running OS/2 Applications 
Running DOS Applications 
Running Windows Applications 


Figure 4.3. The Tutorial shows how to perform a Shutdown. 


To shutdown from the LaunchPad, just click the 
Shutdown option. That’s not so easy if the 
LaunchPad is out to lunch. If the LaunchPad isn’t 
displaying, then double-click the blank interior 
space of any folder—including the Desktop—that 
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is in Icon view to launch the LaunchPad. (Note: 


this trick works only with folders in Icon view. It 
doesn’t work if the folder is displayed in Tree or 
Details view.) 


Information Folder 


The Information folder contains the Master Help Index, a Com- 
mand Reference for OS/2, a REXX reference, the OS/2 tutorial, an 
OS/2 glossary, a copy of README (a file containing last-minute 
bits of information about OS/2), as well as a number of VIEW 
compatible (.INF) files containing various types of system informa- 
tion. The Master Help Index is where you go to find out how to do 
something. 


Check it out. Reading your OS/2 CONFIG.SYS file can be a great 
mystery solver. For example, why does OS/2 automatically perform 
a CHKDSK each time you boot? If you have High Performance File 
System (HPFS) drives, the highlighted portion of the following 
statement tells OS/2 to automatically check those drives upon boot: 


IFS=C:\0S2\HPFS.IFS /CACHE:512 /CRECL:64 /AUTOCHECK:EFG 


When you install OS/2, the system automatically includes the 
AUTOCHECK statement for all HPFS drives. In this example, OS/2 
found HPFS drives E through G. If you install OS/2 on a FAT 
system, however, autochecking is not always automatically included 
for all FAT drives. To ensure the same disk integrity insurance for 
FAT drives, include the AC (autocheck) option in the DISKCACHE 
statement: 


DISKCACHE 512,LW,AC:CD 


Here, AC:CD tells OS/2 to automatically perform CHKDSK on FAT 
drives C: and D: if the dirty flag is turned on. Again, you can turn 
off those dirty flags using Shutdown. 
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*.2. Can | speed up the loading time for the 
Master Help Index? 


The Master Help Index makes information available from several 
sources, but has to search through the Help environment, as defined 
in your CONFIG.SYS file (SET HELP=path). The more files in the 
help environment, the longer it takes to find and load the default 
resources. You can dramatically speed up the initial loading by 
specifying the help resources directly in the Master Help Index’s 
Settings notebook. 


The HELP environment shown in step 2 incorporates the main 
OS/2 help engine, the glossary, and multimedia help. Even so, it 
changed the load time on my system from six seconds to just under 
one second. For some users, that makes the difference between 
using and not using the Master Help Index object. By including 
additional .HLP files, you can make your Master Help Index truly 
all-embracing, at the expense of clutter and speed. A better compro- 
mise is to set up individual Master Index (MINDEX) objects for 
specific help files, and then add them to a LaunchPad drawer for 
quick access. 


The default Master Help Index incorporates just WPHELP.HLP 
and MMEINDEX.HLLP (if installed), and the Glossary incorporates 
just WPGLOSS.HLP. All other HLP files are similarly accessible. 
To create a fast-loading Master Help Index, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Master Help Index’s Settings notebook. (Refer to 
Chapter 3.) 


2. In the Properties tab, change the Files/Environment Name(s) 
from HELP to the following: 


C: \062\HELP\WPHELP . HLP+C: \OS2\HELP\GLOSS \WPGLOSS . HLP+C:: \MVOS2\HELP\MMEINDEX.HLP 


If OS/2 is installed on a disk partition other than 
C:, substitute the appropriate drive letter for C:. 
Also, if you did not install the glossary or multi- 


media, don’t include a reference to them in the 
statement shown (WPGLOSS.HLP and 
MMEINDEX.HLP). 
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}.3. Can | search for parts of words, or do | 
have to specify every permutation? 


When you search for information about keys, you want to find 
instances of anything beginning with key: key, keying, keys, 
keyboard, keynote, and so on. This works fine when you use the left 
side of the Master Help Index, but not when you use the right half. 
Why not? 


The Search features in the left and right halves of the Master Help 
Index program work differently. Designed as an index, the left half 
matches all strings beginning with the search text, including partial 
words. 


The right half searches for whole word occurrences in context. To 
solve the problem of having to search separately for key, keyboard, 
and so on, the right window of the Master Help Index allows you to 
use an asterisk (*) to expand the search to include all words begin- 
ning with the search text. Just include an asterisk at the end of the 
search text. For example, to search for in-context occurrences of key, 
keys, keyboard, keying, keyword, and so on, specify key*. 


»4. Why doesn’t OS/2 have a Command 
Reference? 


There is one. It’s available in hypertext format in the Information 
folder. You can get help for a command in three ways: 


Mi Open the Command Reference from the Information folder 


M@ Type HELP command at the OS/2 command line, replacing 
command with the name of the command for which you want 
help, such as HELP XCOPY 


Mi Type VIEW CMDREF command at the OS/2 command line 
(VIEW CMDREF XCOPY, for example) 


In effect, the latter two are identical. You also can order a hard copy 
manual from IBM. However, it won’t provide much more informa- 
tion than you'll get from the hypertext version. 
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“te 4.5. How can I make the Command Reference 
prompt me for a command name? 


If you’re looking for a single command name only, you can speed 
up the process by having the Command Reference object prompt 
you for a command. To do this, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Command Reference Settings notebook. 


2. Type [Name of command to look up] in the Parameters 
field, just after CMDREF.INF. In fact, to speed up matters 
even more, include the directory specification for 
CMDREF.INF: €:\0S2\BOOK\CMDREF [Name of command 
to look up]. 


3. Close the Command Reference. 


If you don’t want to look up a particular com- 
mand, just click Open. The user-created prompt is 
shown in Figure 4.4. 


Figure 4.4. 4 user-created prompt for a program object. 


LaunchPad 


The LaunchPad is used to access a number of basic OS/2 services: 


Lockup 

Find 
Shutdown 
Window List 
Printer 


Drive A 
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OS/2 command-line window 
Tutorial 
Shredder 


The LaunchPad is extremely versatile and configurable. Surpris- 
ingly, this fact is overlooked by many OS/2 users. 


1.6. Help! I shredded my LaunchPad. How can | 
get it back? 


Quick, call NASA! No, instead, just shut down and reboot. Because 
of the following line in your CONFIG.SYS file, OS/2 automatically 


will recreate a missing LaunchPad the next time OS/2 boots up: 


SET AUTOSTART=PROGRAMS , TASKLIST , FOLDERS , CONNECTIONS , LAUNCHPAD 


If you’ve customized the LaunchPad, OS/2 won’t overwrite your 
customizations. It will, however, open the LaunchPad automati- 


cally. 


'4.7. How can | control the settings for the 
LaunchPad? 


Because the amount of whitespace (space not used by pushbuttons, 
object icons, and drawer buttons) is so small on the LaunchPad, the 
settings control is easy to overlook. To access settings for the 
LaunchPad, click mouse button 2 in the whitespace (between two 
icons, for example) or on the main LaunchPad icon on the Desktop. 


t.8. Can | add new pushbuttons and objects to 
the LaunchPad? 


You can add new objects to the LaunchPad and to individual 
drawers, but you cannot add new pushbuttons. To add an object 
(such as a communications program) to the LaunchPad, drag it to 
the LaunchPad and position it so that an area in the whitespace is 
activated, as shown in Figure 4.5. 
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Figure 4.5. Add an object to the LaunchPad by dragging it to the space 


between existing icons. 


You also can add objects to drawers. Unlike object pop-up menus, 
which limit you to adding programs and program objects, you can 
add any type of object to the LaunchPad and its drawers. Person- 
ally, I use my drawers to contain similar objects. For example, I 
added a drawer for the System Editor (E). Into its drawer, I added 
the Enhanced PM Editor (EPM) and several other editors and 
browsers. I also have a drawer for communications programs, and 
another for general purpose applications. 


When you add an object to the LaunchPad or a drawer, OS/2 
creates a shadow reference to the object you add. When you click 
mouse button 2 on any object in the LaunchPad or in a drawer, you 
actually are accessing the controls for the original object, not just 
the version in the drawer. 


If you have frequently accessed documents and 
spreadsheets, you can place them in drawers 
also. You also can add shadows of frequently 
needed directories and folders. 


~9. Can | have more than one LaunchPad? 


Absolutely! Click mouse button 2 on the main LaunchPad and 
choose the Copy command. Copy the LaunchPad to wherever you 
like, calling it whatever you like. You can create specialized 
LaunchPads for different purposes. Note, however, when you 
double-click on a folder to open the LaunchPad, only the main 
LaunchPad is opened. 
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1.10. Other than letting the LaunchPad float on 


top, are there any shortcut ways to access the 
LaunchPad? 


Yes. Double-click mouse button 1 on any folder background. For 
example, if the Productivity folder is open, just double-click the 
folder background to display the LaunchPad. Not good enough? 
Well, the double-click trick works even if the LaunchPad isn’t 
already open. Want another one? Okay. If you give the Desktop the 
focus (Alt+Shift+Tab), then make sure no objects are selected 
(Ctrl+\—not Ctrl+/); you can press Enter to activate or open the 
LaunchPad. Want yet another way? Okay, then press Ctrl+\ in any 
folder and press Enter! 


Templates 


Templates are used to make objects. A template is a model object 
that you use as a starting point to create new objects. Four basic 
types of objects exist; hence, four basic types of templates exist: 


M@ Folders 
M@ Data files 
M@ Programs 
M@ Devices 


In the case of an icon (a particular kind of data file), a template is a 
blank icon, ready to be filled. A printer icon (a device object) is a set 
of routines that prompts you for printer installation information. A 
document or spreadsheet icon might be a starting point for creating 
a new document or spreadsheet. A program reference template is a 
fill-in-the-blank object that prompts you for the name of a program 
and other information. A folder template is used for creating new 
folders (subdirectories). By using templates, OS/2 provides an easy, 
object-oriented way to create new objects when you need them. 


»11. How can I create a new object without 
using the Templates folder? 


Opening the Templates folder to create a single new object borders 
on tedium. There is a quicker way, however. You can use any 
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existing object as a template, assuming that you have one of the 
correct type handy on-screen. It’s similar to cloning. To clone an 
object, follow these steps: 


1. Click mouse button 2 on an object of the same type as the 
one you want to create. To create a folder, click mouse button 
2 on a folder object; to create a program reference, click 
mouse button 2 on another program reference. 


2. Click Create Another, which causes the Create Object box to 
appear, as shown in Figure 4.6. 


Figure 4.6. The Create Another dialog box. 


3. Enter a name for the new object. 


4. Select a target (the folder where the new object will be 
created). 


5. Click Create. If you’re creating a new folder, that’s all you 
need to do; skip the remaining steps. 


6. If you're creating a program reference object, the Settings 
notebook for a program reference object appears. Complete 
the necessary details at each relevant tab and close the Settings 
notebook. In general, you need only fill in the program name. 
If you're creating a DOS or WIN-OS/2 object, however, you 
may want to adjust other settings. 
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7. If you’re creating a printer object, OS/2 presents a special 
dialog box for creating printers. Complete the necessary 
details and close the Settings notebook. 


.12. Are the extra templates installed by new 
applications really necessary? 


Apparently not. When I installed Lotus 1-2-3/G and Freelance, 
what seemed like dozens of new templates were added to the 
Templates folder. Frankly, I don’t use the Templates folder very 
much, and I worry about having so much unnecessary baggage. 
Fortunately, there didn’t seem to be any adverse consequence to 
deleting them. In fact, having them there seems to increase the 
amount of memory OS/2 needs to operate and the amount of time 
it takes to load the Workplace Shell when booting OS/2. After 
deleting more than 50 unneeded templates, my system loaded about 
20 seconds more quickly and swapping was reduced. To jettison the 
unwanted templates, follow these steps: 


. Open the Templates folder. 
. Select the objects you want to delete. 
Click mouse button 2 on any selected object. 


Click Delete (or press the Delete key). 


Woe YN 


Look at the list of files, and click Delete to confirm. (Vote: 
you won’t get the prompt list if you have configured OS/2 
not to confirm file deletions.) 


6. If any of the templates aren't deleted, then open their 
Settings, turn off the template property, and try the deletion 
again. If they still can’t be deleted, see Questions 1.7 and 
4.19. (Hint: To move a template, you must press Shift while 
dragging it.) 


Use a Workplace Shell technique to delete 
unwanted templates. If you delete them from the 
DOS command line, your OS/2 .INI files still may 
contain unwanted references to them. The idea is 
not only to get rid of them but to prevent OS/2 
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from loading resources to support their presence. 
It can only do the latter if it knows you've deep- 
sixed them. 


13. What was meant in the OS/2 
advertisement by “A tablet of forms that never 
runs out”? 


A template is a full-scale model of an object that you can use to 
create new objects. You can use a program templates to create new 
program objects, an .[CO template to create new icons, and so on. 


Consider your word processor or spreadsheet program. Do you have 
a file representing an invoice, letter, or some other document that 
could serve as a model for any new ones you make? If so, open it 
and edit it so that it’s generic. For example, leave “Dear,” but 
eliminate “Mr. Jones,” and leave a place for the date, addresses, and 
other components of a letter. 


When you finish, save the file under a new name that indicates the 
purpose of the object (for example, INVOICE or LETTER). Make 
sure you use any special filename extensions required by your 
program (such as .DOC, .XLS, and so on). Move the new object to 
the Templates folder or to any folder where it might be more 
convenient. At this point, use the following steps: 


Open the Settings notebook for the document. 
Click the General tab. 


Select Template. 


aati hie 


4. Close the Settings notebook. 


Notice that the icon for the object has changed because now it is a 
template. It looks like the top sheet on a pad of paper. Click mouse 
button 2 on the object and click the arrow to the right of the word 
Open. This shows a menu of actions associated with this object. If 
you re lucky, the program you used to create the original document 
will be listed. If not, you must create either another Open action or 
an association. 
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If the application (DeScribe or Lotus 1-2-3, for example) added 
some object types to your system, the application is probably listed 
on the Open menu. If no specific object type (document or | 
spreadsheet) is available, check to see if all similar documents use 
the same extension. If so, the best way to add the appropriate Open 
option to all files ending with that extension is to add an association 
for that extension to the program object. Find the program object in 
question and add the appropriate association by filename, such as: 

* WG2 or *.DES. Afterward, that program is always associated with 
files with that extension. This includes files created with the new 
template object and others that already exist. 


If files have no usable common extension, you still can create a link 
using the Menu tab for the template object. Just follow these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the template object. 
2. Click the Menu tab. 


3. Follow the procedure shown under the Menu tab in Chapter 
3 to add the appropriate program object to the template’s 
Open menu. 


4. Close the Settings notebook. 


When you inspect the Open menu for the new template, the 
appropriate program should appear as the default open action. You 
can tell it’s the default action by the presence of a check mark to the 
left of the program title when the object’s Open menu appears. ‘T’o 
reach the Open menu, click mouse button 2 on the template object 
and click the arrow to the right of the word Open. 


The menu choice is inherited by all the objects you create using this 
template object. The same is true for an existing association or one 
you create using a file extension. 


Imagine that the new template object is a tablet filled with letters or 
invoices that have already been started. If you want to write an 
invoice, you could start with a blank form, or you could start with 
the template, which you already started, and save a lot of time. You 
just need to tear off the top form, drop it in the folder where you 
want it to reside, and open it. Follow these steps: 


1. Open the folder where you store similar documents. 


2. Move the mouse cursor to the template; press and hold 
button 2. 
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3. Drag the template to the storage folder and drop it there (by 
taking your finger off the mouse button). 


4, Double-click the object to open it. 


If the new object is created in the same folder as 
the template, you will be prompted for a new 

name in step 3. Otherwise, the new file will have 
the same generic name as the template. You can 


easily rename it by pressing the Alt key and 
clicking mouse button 1 on the name. Type the 
new name in the editing window that’s provided. 
Then click anywhere else to close the editing 
window. 


Printer 


The printer object is used to examine the print queue and make 

changes to the printer setup. For most printing from applications 

programs, you don’t need to modify settings in the printer object 

because the program you're using usually handles settings automati- 

cally. 

“© 4.14. Why does my printer overreact when | 

drop a Word document file onto the printer 
object? 


An essential aspect of OS/2’s object orientation is the capability to 
drag (move an object’s icon with the mouse by holding down 
mouse button 2 while moving the mouse) and drop an object 
(release mouse button 2) onto a second object. The dropped-upon 
object performs some action to the object that was dropped. Ideally, 
dropping a Word document icon onto the printer object icon prints 
the document. 


Well, that’s what OS/2 tried to do, but OS/2 doesn’t speak Word- 
ese. In this case, the printer probably ejected several sheets of paper, 
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right? The primary problem is a misunderstanding about how drag- 
and-drop printing works. If you’re familiar with printing under 
DOS, think of drag-and-drop printing as equivalent to 


PRINT filename (plain text) 
or 
PRINT /B filename (printer specific) 


In effect, when you drop a document icon onto the printer object, 
OS/2 tries to print that document as it would if you typed the 
PRINT command. When you type the PRINT command, OS/2 has 
no way of knowing that the file came from Word. It also doesn’t 
know how to translate Word printer codes. If you select plain text, 
OS/2 considers the print job finished after the first Crrl+Z (ASCII 
26, End of File marker). If you select printer specific, you may have 
quite a long wait. 


What does this mean? It means that drag-and-drop printing will 
work only for the following types of files: 


M@ Plain text files 
M@ Files that already contain printer control codes 


M Files recognized by Workplace Shell-aware programs 


Plain text files include CONFIG.SYS or AUTOEXEC.BAT or files 
you create using the System Editor (E.EXE). Plain text files also 
include captured listings from bulletin boards, most README files, 
and other files explicitly created with some kind of plain text editor 
or saved with a plain text option. 


Files that already contain printer control codes aren’t the same as 
normal word processing documents. Normal word processing 
documents usually contain special codes that are specific to each 
kind of word processor. The following sentence 


The quick brown fox jumped over the sleepy brown dog. 


would look different in Word, AmiPro, and DeScribe documents. 
That’s because each has its own way of representing bold, italics, 
underlining, margins, and so on; however, if you print that sentence 
in Hewlett-Packard LaserJet II format from each of those word 
processors, the output is nearly identical because, regardless of the 
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source, an HP LaserJet II needs to see a specific stream of characters 
to produce those effects. 


Most word processors have an option for printing to a file. When 
you print to a file, the printer-ready data is sent to a file instead of 
the printer. OS/2 also has an option for redirecting data to a file 
rather than a printer. This is the type of file OS/2 means when it 
refers to printer specific. The printer specific and plain text distinc- 
tion makes certain that OS/2 doesn’t interpret printer control codes 
as end-of-file markers. 


If you have a plain text file or a file that contains printer-ready data, 
you can use drag-and-drop with no problem. Ordinarily, however, 
you need to use some kind of application program, such as a word 
processor or spreadsheet program, to print documents containing 
application-specific codes. 


You actually might have some files that contain printer-ready code. 
For example, you could set up your system as if it has a Postscript 
printer and print to a file. You then could take that file to a system 
with a PostScript printer. On that other system, you could use drag- 
and-drop for printing. 


People who use this procedure commonly work on home computers 
and take finished documents to the office for printing. You could, 
for example, use WordPerfect to print to a file in PostScript format 
and copy that file to a disk. When you arrive at work, place the disk 
into your A: drive, open the A: drive window, drag the PostScript- 
ready file’s icon to an OS/2 PostScript printer object, and drop it. 
When prompted, select the printer specific option. 


NTeqis You can write OS/2 applications so that drag- 
and-drop printing works even with application- 
specific documents. Indeed, DeScribe 5 allows 


drag-and-drop printing, as do WordPerfect for 
Windows (with OS/2 extensions) and Ami Pro 
for OS/2. As time goes along, so will other 
applications. 
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15. How can I print a plain text file in 
landscape mode? 


Change the printer object setting to landscape. Depending on how 
much of that kind of printing you want to do, you have several 
options: 
M@ Perform a one-time change on the system printer object for 
landscape and reset it to portrait after you finish printing. 
M@ Create a second printer object for landscape-only printing. 


M@ Set OS/2 to prompt you for job characteristics each time you 
use the system printer object to print. 


Use the following steps to switch printer orientation (from land- 
scape to portrait, for example) on an occasional basis: 


—_— 


. Open the Settings notebook for the printer object. 
2. Click the Printer Driver tab. 

3. Click Job Properties. 
4 


. Select Landscape orientation (see Figure 4.7). 


Figure 4.7. The Job Properties dialog box. 
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5. Click OK. 
6. Close the Settings notebook. 


When you want to revert to portrait, perform the same actions, 
selecting Portrait in step 4 rather than Landscape. 


You could create a dedicated printer object just for the purpose of 
landscape printing (keeping in mind that most applications are 
capable of either orientation without any user intervention at all). 
To do this, copy your existing printer object by following these 
steps: 


1. Click mouse button 2 on the printer object. 


2. Click Copy. 


3. Type a name that reflects the different purpose (for example, 
HP LaserJet Landscape). 


4, Click Copy. 


5. Change the orientation of the new object to landscape (steps 


1 through 6 of the preceding list). 


feet =With some earlier versions of OS/2, the name of 
the printer object created in step 4 immediately 
reverted to the name of the original object. If this 


happens, hold down the Alt key and click mouse 
button 1 on the new printer object name. Amend 
the name as necessary, and click the printer 
object icon to close the name field. 


As the third alternative, set OS/2 to prompt you each time you 
print using the system printer object by following these steps: 
1. Open the Settings notebook for the printer object. 
2. Click Queue options. 
3. Click Job dialog before print. 
~ 


. Close the Settings notebook. 
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1.16. How do | tell OS/2 that my printer is 
connected to COM2 instead of LPT1? 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the printer object. 


2. Click Output to see the setup window shown in Figure 4.8. 


“HP LaserJet Il - Settings 


Figure 4.8. The printer Output setup window. 


. Click COM2. 

. Double-click COM2. 

. Set the port options to match your printer setup. 
Click OK. 


Close the Settings notebook. 


“3 ON WA kt 


17. Can I delay all printing until after 5:00 
p.m.? 


Yes. Leave your printer turned off until 5:00 p.m. Just kidding—try 
this instead: 

1. Open the Settings notebook for the printer object. 

2. Click Print Options. 


3. Set the Start time and Stop time to create a window of time 
during which printing can occur. 


4, Close the Settings notebook. 
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If you're going to put all your print jobs into a 
holding pattern, make sure your spooler disk has 
enough room to hold them. Open the Spooler (in 
the System Setup folder) to check the spooler 
location. Use the appropriate drive object to 
check the available space on that disk. For 
example, if your Spooler is on C:, click mouse 
button 2 on Drive C in the Drives folder. Click 
Check disk, and click OK to start the check (do 
not select the Write corrections to disk option). 
When OS/2 finishes, it displays a pie chart 
showing available disk space and the actual 
amount of free space on the drive. When you 
print multiple jobs, check the free space frequently 
fo ensure that the drive will not run out of space. 


24.18. How do | install a new printer driver? 
Just follow these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the printer object. 

2. Click the Printer Driver tab. 

3. Click mouse button 2 on any printer driver icon that’s 
displayed. 

4. Click the Install option. 


5. Select the appropriate options and proceed according to 
prompts from OS/2. 


If you're adding a printer rather than replacing 
an existing one, after you install the new printer 
driver you should follow the procedure shown 


earlier (Question 4.11) to create a new printer 
object. Then open the Settings notebook for the 
new object and select the appropriate printer 
driver as the default. 
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OS/2 System Folder 


The OS/2 System folder is the reservoir for much of what gets done 
in OS/2. It contains the following items: 
M Drives: Used for filing and directories (see Part VI). 


Mi Startup: Use this folder to automatically start programs when 
you start the WPS (see Question 4. 17). 


Mi System Setup: Used for OS/2 setup, configuration, and 
selective installation (see Chapter 5). 


Command Prompts: Used for running DOS and OS/2 
command-line sessions and WIN-OS/2 (Windows) programs 
(see Parts III, IV, and V). 


— Games: Used for playing games (see Chapter 8). 


Ml Productivity: Used for accessing several OS/2 utility programs 
(see Part II). | 


Ml Minimized Window Viewer: Used to access minimized objects 


(see Chapter 3). 


Mi Templates: Used to create objects (see the “Templates” section 
earlier in this chapter). 


Ml Shredder: Used to delete objects (see the preceding section). 


The Shredder is used to destroy objects that can be destroyed at the 
WPS level. You cannot destroy all objects in this way. 


.19. How do | delete the Shredder? 


Some users move the Shredder onto the Desktop and then acciden- 
tally drop objects onto it. If you disabled the prompt to confirm 
deletions, then whatever you drop onto the Shredder might be 
irretrievable. One reaction to such misfortunes to try to get rid of 
the Shredder. If you really want to give the Shredder the heave-ho, 
you can. To do it, you create a new folder—call it anything you 
like—and drag the Shredder into it. Then, delete the folder. When 
OS/2 prompts to confirm deletion of the Shredder, say yes. 


If you’re like most users, however, you eventually will regret having 
deep-sixed the Shredder. Tucked away in the OS/2 System folder, 


it’s unlikely to pose significant risks. If it’s still too much in the way, 
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you can create a folder just for the Shredder and drag the Shredder 
into it—out of sight, out of mind. That way, should you decide that 
you want to give the Shredder another try, you can. 


You also might want to remove the Shredder from 
the LaunchPad. That one is even easier. Just click 
mouse button 2 on the Shredder icon in the 
LaunchPad and choose the Delete option from the 


object pop-up menu. If you later decide that you 
want it back, just drag the Shredder from the 
OS/2 System folder and drop it into the white 
space on the LaunchPad. 


“w4.20. Does Undelete work only for files deleted 
with the Shredder? 


No. If it’s enabled, Undelete works for files deleted with the 
Shredder, from the command line with DEL or ERASE, or even from 
a program with its own built-in delete command. If your Undelete 
command doesn’t work, you might not have enabled it properly, or 
you might not understand how it works. See the discussion of 


Undelete in Chapter 16, Questions 16.34 through 16.40. 


Startup Folder 


The Startup folder is used to start programs automatically each time 
OS/2 starts the WPS. In the Startup folder you might place 
scheduling programs and alarms that have no value unless loaded. 
Other things you might want to place here are references to 
command files (.CMD and .BAT) that initialize hardware or 
software that needs to be loaded. 
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1.21. What’s the difference between 
STARTUP.CMD and the Startup folder? 


Veteran users of OS/2 may recognize STARTUP.CMD as OS/2’s 
rough equivalent of DOS’s AUTOEXEC.BAT file. The 
STARTUP.CMD file contains a series of commands to execute 
when OS/2 is booting. The STARTUP.CMD file executes immedi- 
ately after CONFIG.SYS finishes and before the WPS has fully 
loaded. The Startup folder, on the other hand is an object-oriented 
replacement for STARTUP.CMD. 


For most purposes, the Startup folder is superior to 
STARTUP.CMD. You can include program reference objects, 
additional batch files, or anything else you might want. 


As the main drawback, you cannot strictly control the order of 
execution for the objects included in the Startup folder. You can 
control the starting order by arranging the icons in your startup 
folder in the order you want them started (when using Non-grid 
view, only). However, because of multitasking, you cannot make a 
given task wait until a preceding task has completed. Both a blessing 
and a drawback, it’s not uncommon for the different items in the 
Startup folder to be multitasked and essentially run concurrently. If 
you have a sequence of commands that must be run in a specific 
order, you might benefit from using STARTUP.CMD with the && 
operator (see Question 12.5). 


Volume Control 


If you have a sound adapter installed on your computer, the volume 
control is created automatically in your Multimedia folder. 


1.22. How do | silence the IBM commercial that 
wakes my goldfish when OS/2 boots? 


If you have a supported sound card on your system, the OS/2 
installation automatically installs support for it. Part of that support 
is something called system sounds, which provides user-configurable 
sounds for specific events. Events are things like system startup, 
system shutdown, warnings, drop, shredding, and so on. You have 
several options. 
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One option is to simply turn down the volume. To do that, 
double-click the Volume Control that should be located in your 
Multi-medial folder. To turn the volume down, you can click on 
the - sign, or drag the control counter clockwise, as shown in Figure 
4.9. You also could just click the mute button. 


When the phone rings, you might need to silence 
your system in a hurry. Drag shadows of the 
Volume Control to the LaunchPad, Desktop, and 
to work folders that usually are accessible on your 
screen. | also added the volume control to my 
Desktop pop-up menu. 


Figure 4.9. Adjust the volume by dragging the control clockwise or counter- 
clockwise. 


Another alternative would be to turn off system sounds, or to 
associate something less obtrusive with the event. To do either of 
these, you use the Sound object that’s located in the System Setup 
folder (see Chapter 5). 
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System Setup 


System Setup contains the main tools for customizing the look, feel, 
and contents of OS/2. This is the control center for OS/2. From 
here you set the colors, fonts, window behavior, mouse behavior, 
and keyboard behavior. This also is where you come for selectively 
installing and uninstalling parts of OS/2, adding device driver 
support, and mass-migrating—establishing an OS/2 Workplace 
Shell object—programs for use under OS/2. 


To a large extent, learning to effectively control OS/2 with System 
Setup tools determines how satisfied you'll be with OS/2. Does 
OS/2 look too drab for your taste? Are you annoyed by program 
logos? Do you accidentally press the Print Screen key and want to 
turn it off? Do you want to change the default location of the 
Spooler? Would you like to speed up the keyboard? Would you 
prefer a one-key way to activate object pop-up menus? The System 
Setup folder is your answer. 


Add Programs 


The Add Programs object used to be the Migration tool. I suppose 
IBM was tired of the migration jargon and switched to something 
slightly more intelligible. Nonetheless, the executable file is still 
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called MIGRATE.EXE, so it’s really just a cosmetic change. 
Actually, you can skip this section unless you want to add several 
applications to the WPS at the same time. If this is your intention, 
the Add Programs object is what you want. 


1. What is the purpose of the Add Programs 
tool? 


The Add Programs tool creates program reference objects for 
executable programs. It can distinguish among OS/2, DOS, and 
Windows applications. If you have several programs for which you 
want to create program reference objects, this tool can be quite a 
time-saver. 


Under OS/2 Version 2, if you wanted to take 
advantage of the settings in the migration 
database, you had to use the Migrate Programs 
(now Add Programs) tool. Under OS/2 Warp 3, 
however, automatic migration is built into 
program reference object creation. You no longer 
have to use the Add Programs tool to take 
advantage of the migration database. 


To see this in action, use any method you like to 
create a new program reference object (copy and 
change an existing program reference object; use 
the Program template; or use the Create another 
option). Don’t give the program reference object 
a specific title, however. In the Settings notebook 
for the new program reference object, fill in the 
drive, path, and filename for any program on 
your system that also is in the migration database 
(see \OS2\INSTALL\DATABASE. TXT). Next, 
press the Tab key to advance to the next element 
in the Program section. As you do, watch the 
name of the object. If it was called Program and 
you typed D:\WINWORD\WINWORD.EXE 


(assuming you actually have that file on your 
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system), the title instantly changes to Word for 
Windows. If you check your settings, you should 
also discover that the settings listed in 
DATABASE.TXT for WINWORD.EXE were also 


assigned to the new object: 


EMS_MEMORY_LIMIT 0 
MOUSE_EXCLUSIVE_ACCESS OFF 
COMMON_ SESSION ON 
KBD_ALTHOME_ BYPASS ON 
VIDEO _8514A_XGA_IOTRAP OFF 
VIDEO SWITCH NOTIFICATION ON 
DPMI_MEMORY_LIMIT 64 
INT DURING IO OFF 


VIDEO_RETRACE_EMULATION 


“we 5.2. Why does Add Programs find so few of my 


programs? 


Chances are that you didn’t press the right button. Actually, Add 
Programs finds every executable file (EXE, .COM, .BAT, and 
.CMD) on your disk and is limited only by which disks you select 
to be searched. 


The initial list is only those programs in the migration database. 
You can bypass this listing process by choosing the Search for and 
select programs to add option rather than the Add programs option 
at the initial dialog box. Otherwise, if you use the Add programs 
option, you display the full list by clicking the Other programs 
button, as shown in Figure 5.1. 


Add Programs uses a migration database to 
identify programs with known requirements for 
running under OS/2. The default migration 
database is on \OS2\INSTALL and is called 


DATABASE.DAT. DATABASE.DAT was created 
by IBM using the PARSEDB.EXE program: 


c1:PARSEDB DBTAGS.DAT DATABASE. TXT 
DATABASE . DAT 
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If you want to learn more about creating migra- 
tion databases, you might consider investing in 
the Redbooks for OS/2. Volume 2: DOS and 
Windows Environment contains a detailed. 


description of the syntax required for creating the 
required DATABASE. TXT file. 


Select Programs 


EDITINIL.EXE G:\TOOL 


Click here... to select other programs 


Figure 5.1. The Other Programs option shows the full list of programs. 


3. Why do programs | add have names like 
MM.EXE instead of Master Mind? 


When programs are in the migration database, a proper title (often 
too long) is included. When you use the Other programs button to 
display additional programs, however, you need to add the titles 


manually. As shown in Figure 5.2, replace the program name (such 
as LIGHTS.EXE) with whatever title you want (such as Lights). 
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When a program object is created, the title will be the icon text that 
appears in the folder. This does not affect the name of the execut- 
able that shows up in the Path and file name field in the Settings 
notebook. 


Replace 
LIGHTS.EXE 


with Lights 


Figure 5.2. You can set program object titles when using Add Programs. 


4. Why don’t my migrated programs work? 


For some reason (probably a bug), settings sometimes aren’t 
conveyed completely when you migrate applications. This seems to 
happen most often when a relatively large number of applications is 
migrated at one time. The following procedure usually fixes the 
migrated objects: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for a migrated object that 
doesn’t work. 

2. Click the Session tab. 

3. Click the Program tab. 

4. Double-click the title bar icon to close the Settings notebook. 


Believe it or not, that usually is all it takes. 
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Comet Cursor 


The Comet Cursor object is used to add mouse trails to the mouse 
cursor. This helps make the mouse more visible on some displays. 
See the Mouse object for additional help in this department. 


5. Is there any way to make the mouse 
cursor show up better on a laptop? 


Yes. New with OS/2 Warp 3, you can enable the Comet Cursor, 
which is analogous to Windows’ mouse trails. To enable the Comet 
Cursor, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Comet Cursor object in the System Setup folder to 
display the Comet Cursor settings shown in Figure 5.3. 


Figure 5.3. The Comet Cursor settings is similar to Microsoft’s mouse 
“trails.” 


2. Click to select the Comet Cursor On option. 


3. Close the Settings notebook, shut down, and reboot. 


When first enabling the Comet Cursor, other 
options (such as colors, trail length, and so on) 
are not available. After you shut down and 
reboot, the options will be available, and will take 
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effect immediately. Once enabled, you can use 
the Disable option to turn the Comet Cursor off 
without rebooting. 


Country 


The Country object is used to set the display of time, date, money 
symbols, and other common settings that vary by country. 


5.6. Why, after changing the date display to 
93x3x30, do dates still display as 3-30-93 
when | issue a DIR command? 


The Country setting affects only processes that are WPS-aware. 
Rather than using DIR, try the following steps: 

Open the Drives folder. 

Point to drive C: and click mouse button 2. 

Click the arrow to the right of Open. 

Click Details view. 


ae es ee ee 


If necessary, scroll the window to view the dates. 


i Ceqts =Not all Presentation Manager (PM) programs are 
WPS-aware. For a variety of reasons, many set 
their own standards displaying dates, times, and 
other settings. As OS/2 becomes more popular, 


you can expect more and more programs to 
become WPS-aware. Currently, however, none of 
the programs on my system—other than the WPS 
itself[—seem willing to reflect changes in country 
settings. 
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Device Driver Install 


The Device Driver Install program is used for adding hardware 
support, usually provided by third-party vendors. Most users don’t 
ordinarily need to use this feature. 


7. Why do | receive the A profile control file 
could not be found error when | try to install a 
CD-ROM driver | downloaded from a BBS? 


The device driver install (DDI) program is designed to work with a 
disk provided by a software publisher. The DDI program gets its 
installation instructions from a file with the extension .DDP (device 
driver profile). In order for OS/2 to correctly install the device 
driver using the DDI program, you must have a .DDP file. You 
should check the files and information that came with the drivers to 
see if alternative installation instructions are provided or if you 
failed to transfer a .DDP file. If installation instructions aren't 
provided, contact the device driver supplier to obtain them. 


Font Palette 


You use the Font Palette for changing folder and desktop display 
fonts and for adding and deleting fonts to the OS/2 system. You 
simply open the Font Palette and use mouse button 2 to drag a new 
font to something whose text you want to change. Does it work 
everywhere? Nope. However, it works in a lot more places under 
OS/2 Warp 3 than it did under OS/2 2! This greatly expands its 
utility, since dragging and dropping often is much easier than trying 
to figure out which menu to use. Additionally, the Font Palette can 
be made even more useful if you follow the next tip. 


One limitation many users face is the fact that the 
Font Palette is limited to just eight typefaces at 
any one time. Did you know, however, that you 


can make copies of the Font Palette, naming them 
whatever you like? You might, for example, have 
one called Helv Palette, another called VIO 
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Palette, and another called Courier Palette. To 
copy the Font Palette, just click mouse button 2 on 
the Font Palette, click Create Another, and type 
the new name. Then open it and set its eight fonts 
to something that matches the name. You can 
create as many Font Palettes as you need. 


This tip also applies to the Color Palette and the 
Scheme Palette. However, there seems to be less 
need in those cases, since myriad editable 
choices are already available on the default 
versions. 


8. Why do font changes that | made with the 
Font Palette sometimes wear off after the 
current session? 


You often can use the Font Palette to change the fonts in a PM 
(Presentation Manager) application that’s currently displayed. You 
also can use it to change the fonts in a dialog box currently dis- 
played on-screen. When you close the program or dialog box and 
reopen it, the fonts revert to the system default. The big question is 


“Why? > 


There are two answers. The first applies only to dialog box-type 
constructions (including the Settings notebook). Any given Settings 
notebook or dialog box is not a permanent object. Each time you 
summon a Settings notebook or dialog box, OS/2 creates the 
necessary resources at that instance. You can change it while it’s on- 
screen, but once you close it, it’s gone. You can permanently change 
some aspects, such as Dialog Background, with the Scheme Palette, 
although this changes dialog box colors system-wide, not just for the 
single instance that’s showing. 


In addition, some PM applications also resist being changed with 
the Font Palette. Some won’t change at all, and others change 
during the current session but revert the next time you run the 
program. Programs that refuse to change at all do so because they 
don’t receive their color definitions from WPS resources. Instead, 
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they use—as they legitimately may—other techniques for color 
definition. Notably, many such programs do provide their own 
built-in mechanisms so that users can customize fonts and colors. 
As OS/2 catches on, most users hope that such programs will 
become WPS-aware, but in the meantime, they are willing to trade 
utility for absolute conformity. 


Another class of PM programs obtains its color information using 
WPS resources and is partially WPS-aware. When you use the Font 
Palette or Color Palettes, the WPS-awareness enables the program 
to take on the characteristics you apply. However, rather than 
reading from and storing individual settings in the user INI file 
(OS2.INI), these programs reread the system defaults (or the 
defaults for the window in which it resides) each time the program 
is started. As a consequence, such programs have amnesia from 
session to session. Such programs are very close to becoming fully 
WPS-aware, and it may be just a matter of time and programming 
resources before they become so. 


Sometimes, if the fonts wear off and are not 
supposed to, the problem might be that you have 
inadvertently configured not to save Desktop 


changes. Open the Settings notebook for the 
Desktop and click on the Desktop tab. Make sure 
that the Save Desktop Settings option is enabled. 


}.9. How do I add fonts to OS/2? 


OS/2 uses Adobe Type 1 fonts. For use with OS/2, each font needs 
both .AFM and .PFB files. If you use Adobe fonts for WIN-OS/2, 
OS/2 can share .PFB files with the Windows Adobe Type Manager 
(ATM) fonts; however, Windows requires .PFM files, and OS/2 
requires .AFM files, so you can’t do it all with just one set. Use the 
following steps to install them: 


1. Place the disk containing the AFM and PFB fonts into your 
floppy drive (or copy them to a scratch directory on your hard 
drive). 
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Open the Font Palette. 
Click Edit. 
Click Add. 
Set the directory to the location of the AFM and .PFB fonts. 


ro ae Pe 


Select the fonts you want to add. As you click them, their full 
names appear on the right, as shown in Figure 5.4. 


7. Set the Copy font files to drive/directory command to a 
location that has enough room for the files. 


Novis Often, this will not be the default location pro- 
posed by OS/2 (C:\OS2\DLL). If you place the 
font files in C:\OS2\DLL and reinstall OS/2 later, 


OS/2 may delete fonts you have added. There- 
fore, it pays to select a different directory for fonts 
you add to OS/2. 


8. Click Add. 
9. Close the Edit Font and Font Palette windows. 


Architect Typo/2 Architect 


Figure 5.4. Adding fonts to OS/2. 
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Keyboard 


The Keyboard object is used to control keyboard speed, mappings of 


some system keys, and settings for users with special needs. 


10. How can | speed up the keyboard? 


Oddly enough, many users never take a full tour of OS/2’s capabili- 
ties. Keyboard speed is something you can set easily—just follow 
these steps: 


l. 
eS 
3; 
a 
a 


Open the Keyboard object. 

Set the repeat rate to a higher or lower value. 
Set the delay to a higher or lower value. 

Use the Test Here area to experiment. 


Close the Keyboard Settings notebook when you're satisfied. 


}.11. Why does my keyboard slow down after 
| use Windows? 


One aspect of the PC that OS/2 doesn’t virtualize is keyboard 
speed—specifically, delay (how long you must press a key before it 
repeats) and repeat rate. Changing the keyboard speed is a fairly 
simple matter, and any OS/2, DOS, or Windows program can do 
it. Fortunately, few do it without being instructed. Unfortunately, 
Windows maintains keyboard settings in the WIN.INI file: 


KeyboardSpeed=31 
KeyboardDelay 


These settings control the repeat rate and delay rates. If they are set 


differently in Windows than in OS/2, each time you run Windows, 
the settings will change. 


One solution is to delete the KeyboardSpeed and KeyboardDelay 
lines from WIN.INI. If you’re squeamish about deleting things, you 
can insert a semicolon (;) in front of them, indicating that you want 
WIN-OS/2 to ignore them. Alternatively, you can use the 
KBD_RATE_LOCK setting in the WIN-OS/2 settings section of the 
WIN-OS/2 Setup object in the System Setup folder. 
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Virtual what? Virtualization is the process of 
simulating an environment so that a participant is 
unaware that it’s a simulation. OS/2 uses the 
capabilities of the 80386 (and higher) computer 
chip to create a virtual DOS environment for DOS 
programs running under OS/2. Memory, video, 
and a number of other hardware functions are 
simulated so that the DOS program is deluded 
into responding the same way it would when 
running on a dedicated computer. Each DOS 
program receives its own 640K address space; its 
own allotment of extended, expanded, or DPMI 
memory; and so on. When the DOS program 
writes to the screen, it actually writes to a virtual 
screen driver instead. That way, the DOS pro- 
gram can do what it wants, while at the same 
time the actual hardware of your computer is 
protected from direct contact with individual DOS 
programs. This not only enables OS/2 to provide 
smooth multitasking but also makes OS/2 more 
secure than it would otherwise be. Without 
virtualization, almost any errant DOS program 
could crash all of OS/2 rather than just a single 
program. 


In the case of keyboard rates, however, OS/2 
does not virtualize (simulate) the hardware. DOS, 
Windows, and OS/2 programs all communicate 
directly with the hardware when setting keyboard 
delay and repeat rates. As a result, when a 
program changes those rates, the rates change 
system-wide. Virtualizing keyboard rates is not 
impossible, but by doing so the programming 
resources (in IBM’s estimation) would not have 
been well spent. Users almost always want 
identical keyboard behavior from all their 
applications. 
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With OS/2, you can block any given DOS or 
WIN-OS/2 program from changing keyboard 
settings, however. You can do so by setting 

KBD RATE LOCK in the DOS settings or WIN-0S/2 
settings section in the Session section of the 


Settings notebook for DOS and WIN-OS/2 


programs. You also can set KBD_RATE_LOCK in the 
WIN-O0S/2 settings section of the WIN-OS/2 
Setup object in the System Setup folder. Under 
some circumstances, however, this setting does 
not affect all WIN-OS/2 objects. Hence, just 
eliminating the setting from WIN.INI seems like a 
more permanent and satisfactory solution. 


12. Can I change to something easier than 
Shift+F10 for summoning object pop-up menus? 


Yes. The default keystroke, of course, is Shift+F10. If that’s too 
much of a strain, you can make it a single keystroke. You can set the 
keystroke to F1 through F12, Enter, Tab, Insert, End, Home, Page 
Down, and Page Up optionally, with any combination of the 
shifting keys (Ctrl, Shift, and Alt). Some keys and key combinations 
resist assignment due to conflicts. Unshifted Enter, F1, and F10 are 
resistant; so is Alt+Home. You can assign most others, however. I 
discovered that the F12 key is a pretty good one-finger keyboard 


pop-up menu summoner. To do this, follow these steps: 
1. Open the Keyboard object. 
2. Click Mappings, for the view shown in Figure 5.5. 


3. In the Displaying pop-up menus section, select the Primary 
key. 

4. Select an additional key if desired. 

5. Close the Keyboard object. 
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Figure 5.5. Keyboard mappings options. 


eq One caution about reassigning vital keys con- 


cerns multiple users of the same computer. If 
others don’t use your OS/2 setup, go for it! 


13. How do | use the sticky keys option for 
one-handed keyboard operations? 


Sticky keys is a feature that enables you to enter multi-key keystrokes 
with a single finger. To enable sticky keys, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Keyboard object in the System Setup folder. 
2. Click Special Needs. 
3. Select the On option under Settings activation. 
When sticky keys is enabled, press the Shift key three times and 


press the key combination you want, one key at a time. For 
example, use the following steps to summon the windows list 


(normally Ctrl+Esc) with sticky keys: 
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. Press the Shift key three times to signal that you're about to 


turn a sticky shifting key on. 

Press the Ctrl key once. (The computer emits a high beep to 
indicate acceptance.) 

Press the Esc key for the Window List. 

Press the Ctrl key again to turn off the sticky Ctrl. (The 


computer emits a low beep to indicate that the sticky Ctrl is 


off.) 


Use the following steps to type the characters !, @, #, $, %, *, & *, 
(, ) (the shifted versions of the 1 through 0 keys): 


i: 


Press the Shift key three times to signal that the next key you 
press should stick. 

Press the Shift key again to set Shift as the sticky key (the 
computer emits a high beep). 

Press whatever you want; everything is shifted. (This is not 
identical to the Caps Lock key.) 

Press the Shift key when done. (The computer emits a low 
beep.) 


In effect, when you hold down the Shift key, it repeats after a short 
interval, generates a sticky signal, and finally a cancellation of the 
signal. That’s why the Shift key beeps after you hold it down for 


four or five seconds. 


For users who can’t use two hands on the keyboard, this feature is 
wonderful. If you accidentally enable it while exploring OS/2’s 
features, however, you can take forever to figure out from where all 
the beeping is coming. 


Mixed and Solid Color 
Palettes 


The Color Palettes are used to perform a limited number of color 
changes. They’re more intuitive than the Scheme Palette, but also 
less precise. Use the Mixed Palette when you need various shades. 
Use the Solid Palette when you want to use pure colors. 
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» 14. What’s the difference between the Color 
and Scheme Palettes? 


With the Color Palettes, you can change the colors of major parts of 
a folder—the title bar, the window background, the scroll bar 
background, and the title bar icon. With the Scheme Palette you 
have much more control. The Scheme Palette not only enables you 
to control virtually all colors (buttons, menus, text, dialog boxes, 
and so on), but also fonts, 3-D effects, and border widths. If you 
find it difficult to position the mouse exactly on a window border 
for resizing, widen the border. 


Use the Color Palettes if you want to make general changes that 
don’t require much precision (for example, changing the back- 
ground for folders or changing the title bar color). Use the Scheme 
Palette to change with more precision. The Color Palettes are very 
direct and intuitive, but you can’t always change what you want to 
change. The Scheme Palette adds a little more work, but it is much 
more effective if you want to make more sweeping changes. 


Another difference is that with the Color Palettes, you don’t need to 
know what a window part is called to change its color; just drag a 
color to what you want to change. With the Scheme Palette, 
however, you do need to know what the window parts are called— 
at least to a certain extent—and that’s not always straightforward 
and clear. If you click mouse button 2 on a window part in the 
Scheme Palette editor, a pop-up list displays the pertinent window 
parts. Usually, you can tell what’s what, but not always. Once you 
recognize the part you want to change, though, click it from the 
pop-up list to immediately edit the color or font. This method, by 
the way, often is overlooked. Most users struggle with the window 
parts lists trying to figure out what’s what. The pop-up method 
narrows it down quite a bit to prevent you from guessing quite so 
much. 


Another difference between the Color and Scheme Palettes should 
affect your long-term strategy as to which tool to use. While you 
often can use the Color Palettes more expediently, changes you 
make with the Color Palettes are not automatically integrated into 
the Scheme Palette. If you use the Color Palettes to set the window 
background to light yellow, for example, and also want to maintain 
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a named color scheme that reflects your current settings, you must 
go into the Scheme Palette and set the window background to the 
same color. You can’t freeze the current color set as a named 
scheme. Therefore, it usually is easier to use one coloring tool or the 
other but not both, unless you’re especially fond of tedium. 
Otherwise, any time you apply a color scheme to something that’s 
been differentially colored using the Color Palettes, those colors will 
revert to the underlying scheme default. 


Scheme Palette 


The Scheme Palette is the key to interior decorating with OS/2. 


ies 


15. Why do color changes | make with the 
Color Palettes revert to the default when | 
make additional changes with the Scheme 
Palette? 


Changes made with the Color Palettes are independent of changes 
made with the Scheme Palette. Unfortunately, you can’t tell the 
Scheme Palette to incorporate the colors that the Color Palettes set. 
The same is true for fonts set with the Font Palette and for fonts set 
using the Scheme Palette. You should decide at the outset which 
tools you want to use—the rough but quick tools provided by the 
Font and Color Palettes or the laborious but precise tools provided 
by the Scheme Palette. 


Why laborious? To change the color of the active title bar using the 
Color Palettes, you simply drag a color to an active title bar— 
presto! To change the color using the Scheme Palette, however, you 
must change the colors of the Active Title Background and the 
Active Title Text Background. If you don’t change both when using 
the Scheme Palette, the result is a two-toned title bar. 


16. What exactly do each of the individual 
window settings control? 


There are 43 different settings. One of my pet peeves about the 
Scheme Palette is that it requires you to know what the various 
system window, button, bar, and dialog box parts are called. 
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You can receive some additional information by clicking mouse 
button 2 on various parts of the sample window, as shown in Figure 
5.6. You then can pick the corresponding part from the pop-up list 
(assuming that you know which one it is). Unfortunately, some 
window areas aren’t demonstrated in the sample window. You can 
use the following method to discover what each setting controls: 


Window Text 
Markie 


Figure 5.6. Mouse button 2 displays a selectable list of colors in the vicinity. 


1. Open the Scheme Palette. 
Click Edit Scheme, for the view shown in Figure 5.7. 


3. Click Window area and select the first entry (3D Highlight 
Light). 


Click Edit Color. 


5. Click a bright color that stands out in the displayed scheme 
(for example, red). 


6. Watch the sample window carefully to see what changes. 
7. Click Undo. 
8. Drag the Edit Color dialog box slightly off-screen (if neces- 


sary) so you can still access it. 


9. Repeat steps 3 through 8 to view the effects of most of the 43 
window areas. 
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Figure 5.7. The Edit Scheme window. 


Neytt The following window areas aren't demonstrated 


in the sample window of the Scheme Palette: 


Drop Shadow: Shadow areas of a slider bar (for 
example, used in setting keyboard speed) 


Notebook Page Background: Settings notebook 
page background 


Shadow Highlight Background: Color of shadow 
background when selected 


Shadow Highlight Text: Color of shadow text 
when selected 


Shadow Text: Color of shadow text when not 
selected 
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Mouse 


The Mouse object is used to control the speed of mouse operations 
and the basic behavior of mouse buttons. 


.17. How do | swap the left and right mouse 
button functions? 


First, find a flat-bladed tool like a knife or a screwdriver.... No, skip 
that. Use the following steps instead: 

Open the Mouse object. 

Click the Setup tab. 

Select right-handed or left-handed. 

Close the Mouse object. 


» 5.18. How can I make OS/2 recognize a slower 
double-click? 


Many users, especially those with arthritis or carpal tunnel syn- 
drome, have difficulty generating double-clicks at the default rate 
needed by OS/2. You can, however, set the double-click rate to suit 
your tastes. You can also set the tracking speed, which determines 
how quickly the on-screen mouse responds to your hand move- 
ments: 


Open the Mouse object. 


2. Set the double-click rate higher or lower, according to your 
needs. 


3. Use the square shown to test the double-click rate. Successful 
double-clicks toggle the square between gray and black. 


4. Set the tracking speed. Check the speed by moving the mouse 


to see how it responds. 


5. Close the Mouse object. 
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s. 19. How do I swap the Window List and 
object pop-up mouse actions? 


Many users use the Window List so often that they prefer accessing 
it with a single mouse button, rather than two. Although the result 
might confound anyone who visits your desk, it’s easy enough to 
do. You can set the mouse so that both buttons summon the object 
pop-up menu and the mouse button 2 by itself summons the 
Window List. Here’s what you do: 


1. Open the Mouse object. 
2. Click the Mappings tab for the view shown in Figure 5.8. 


i: Mouse - Settings 


Figure 5.8. Mouse mappings options. 


3. For Displaying Window List, click mouse button 2. 


4. For Displaying pop-up menus, click mouse button 1 and 
mouse button 2, as necessary, so that both boxes are checked. 


5. Close the Mouse object. 


Selective Install 


Selective Install is used to add support for OS/2 features that 
weren’t previously installed. 
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»» 20. Must | reinstall OS/2 to use my new 
CD-ROM drive? 


Probably not. It depends on whether your CD-ROM drive is 
supported—many are. Complete the following steps to see if 
support is listed. If so, forge ahead; otherwise, call your hardware 
manufacturer and see if OS/2 drivers are available. If your 
CD-ROM drive is supported, you can install support in the 
following way: 


. Open the Selective Install object. 
. Click OK. 
Click CD-ROM Device Support icon. 


Select your CD-ROM drive from the list, and click OK. If 
your CD-ROM drive is not listed, press Cancel and close the 
selective installation session (give up or check with your 
hardware manufacturer or IBM to see if a driver is now 
available). 


5. If the CD-ROM drive is a SCSI device, and your SCSI 
adapter is not yet installed for OS/2, select your SCSI adapter 
from the list and click OK. (You can skip this step if the SCSI 
adapter used for your CD-ROM is already installed under 
OS/2.) Again, however, if your SCSI controller is not listed, 
abandon ship and check with the SCSI card manufacture or 
IBM to see if drivers are now available. 


6. Click Install. 


7. OS/2 prompts You are about to begin installation 
of your selected configuration. Click OK. 


me oO No 


8. Insert the disks requested by the installation program, and 
click OK for each one. 


9. Shutdown and reboot. 


Performing the preceding steps will install support 
for your CD-ROM drive, but won’t change the 
system’s internal indicator of what device to use 
for future selective installation. If you're not 
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squeamish, you can use an INI editor and, in 
OS2.INI, change the PpR_DIR key in the 
PM_Install application to the OS2SE21 directory 
on your CD-ROM drive (if the CD-ROM drive is 
H:, for example, then change PDR_INSTALL to 


H: \OS2IMAGE). Also note that OS2IMAGE might 
be called something similar but slightly different 
in your version of OS/2, e.g. OS2WARP, 
OS2SE30, etc. Just to be sure, it’s the directory 
that contain subdirectories called DISK_O, 
DISK_1, and so on, rather that DISKO.DSK, 
DISK1.DSK, etc. 


“w 5.21. How do | install support for my new 


mouse? 


You probably don’t need to. Most mice today provide excellent 
emulation of the Microsoft mouse. If your previous mouse installa- 
tion was generic (that is, Microsoft) and the port where your mouse 
is connected has not changed, the new mouse probably will work 
without changing anything. If you do need to install support for the 
new mouse, run Selective Install. 


If you're replacing a two-button mouse with a 
three-button mouse and trying to find support for 
the middle button, forget it. Logitech and other 
mouse manufacturers may introduce drivers to 
support the middle button as OS/2 becomes 
increasingly popular. At the moment, however, 
support for the middle button doesn’t exist. 


Also, if you’re using a Logitech mouse control 
program under DOS, you sometimes may 
experience mouse failure when you return to 
OS/2 after running an actual DOS session on a 
dual-boot or Boot Manager system. You usually 
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can alleviate this problem by executing the MOUSE 
PC or LMOUSE PC command from the DOS com- 
mand line before booting in to OS/2. On a dual- 
boot system, an easy solution is to create the 


following DOS batch file for booting OS/2 from 
DOS: 
@echo off 


MOUSE PC (or LMOUSE PC) 
BOOT /0S2 


To install support for your new mouse, run Selective Install by 
following these steps: 

Open the Selective Install object. 

Click Mouse. 

Click OK. 

Select the mouse you are installing. 

. Click OK. 


If you are installing a serial mouse, you will be prompted to 
select a COM port. Click your selection and OK. 
7. Click Install. 


8. OS/2 prompts You are about to begin installation 
of your selected configuration. Click OK. 


Be ee RN I 


9. Insert the disks requested by the installation program and 
click OK for each one. 


During installation, you may notice OS/2 
copying over some files in 
\OS2\MDOS\WINOS2\SYSTEM. This is 
perfectly normal. For some reason, Windows 
sometimes requires different fonts for different 
mice. 
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Sound 


Use the Sound object to enable or disable warning beeps generated 
by OS/2. If you have a sound adapter installed in your system, you 
also use the Sound object to set system sounds. 


22. Why doesn’t the Sound object disable 
warning beeps in DeScribe? 


The Sound object isn’t supposed to do that. It disables only 
warning beeps for objects that receive their sound instructions from 
WPS settings, and not in every instance. For example, the System 
Editor (E.EXE) generates a warning beep when you try to scroll 
beyond the top or bottom of a file. The Sound object can suppress 
that beep. The System Editor also generates a warning beep when 
you try to exit with unsaved changes on-screen. The Sound object 
does not suppress that beep, so even objects that are WPS-aware 
aren’t always 100 percent compliant. 


}.23. How do | make my system say “Boooo!” 
each time | drop a file? 


What exactly did you drink for lunch? No, seriously, you can do it. 
In fact, if you have .WAV files containing sound bites, you can 
associate them with a variety of system events. By default, OS/2 
plays soundbites of some IBM commercial theme music at startup 
and shutdown. You can shuffle these around if you like. To 
associate booing with dropping a file (as in a drag-and-drop 
operation), follow these steps: 


1. Open the Sound object. If you have an audio adapter 
installed, you should see the dialog box shown in Figure 5.9. 
Click on Enable System Sounds. 

Under System Events, click on End Drag. 

Under Sound file, select BOO.WAV. 


Click on Play, and adjust the volume if necessary. 


Bh ee ee 


Close the Settings notebook. 
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Figure 5.9. Use the Sound object to set system sounds. 


Spooler 


The Spooler object is used to set the spooler location, enable or 
disable the spooler, and set the priority for print jobs. 


}.24. How do | disable the Spooler? 


The Spooler is a bit different from some of the other System Setup 
objects. The Sound, Keyboard, Mouse, Color Palettes, Font Palette, 
Scheme Palette, System, System Clock, and WIN-OS/2 setup 
objects have all their controls in the Settings notebook. The 
Spooler’s most vital setting, enable or disable, is in its object pop-up 
menu. Because it’s different from the other setup objects, it’s no 
surprise that many users miss it. Use the following steps to disable 


the Spooler: 


1. Click mouse button 2 on the Spooler. 
2. Click Disable spooler. 


3. Shut down and reboot. 
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When you enable the Spooler, OS/2 complies instantly. When you 
disable, however, you must reboot OS/2. 


}.25. Why do I keep running out of disk space 
on my OS/2 boot drive when | print? 


One possible reason is the Spooler. By default, OS/2’s installation 
program puts the Spooler on your OS/2 boot drive. If your boot 
partition is especially small, you can run into space problems when 
you print. Spooler files can grow to several megabytes or more when 
printing. This especially is true for PostScript printers and other 
laser printers when they print documents laden with graphics. 


The solution, if you have room on another disk drive, is to relocate 
the Spooler by following these steps: 

1. Open the Spooler object. 

2. Type a new drive letter for the Spooler path. 

3. Close the Spooler Settings notebook. 


}.26. Why does my system slow down so much 
when I’m printing? 
Your print priority probably is set too high in the Spooler object. 


You can give less of your system’s resources to printing by setting 
the priority lower than the default, which is 95. Follow these steps: 


1. Open the Spooler object. 

2. Click Print Priority. 

3. Drag the slider bar to the left to reduce printing priority. 

4, Close the Spooler Settings notebook. 
You may need to experiment with this setting to obtain optimum 
printing speed. If you want to confine all printing to times when 
you're not actually sitting at the computer (for example, during 
lunch, during the evening, and so on), you can use the Printer 


object to print only during a certain window of time. (See Question 


4.13 for details.) 
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System 


The System object is used to control a variety of settings. System 
features that many consider a nuisance are easily suppressed here. 
These behaviors include various confirmation prompts for deleting 
folders and files, object open behavior, and even the annoying logos 
that some programs flash upon opening. For some computers, the 
System object is also used to set display resolution. For others, 
resolution must be set using Selective Install. 


}.27. How do | change video resolution? 


It depends. Some systems—generally, those with supported 
accelerated video cards—can change resolutions using the Screen 
section in the System object. Other systems need to use Selective 
Install. To change a supported video card’s screen resolution, have 
your OS/2 and Windows system diskettes (or the appropriate CD) 
standing by, just in case you need them. Now, just follow these 
steps: 


1. Open the System object in the System Setup folder. 


2. If present, the Screen section will be showing, as shown in 
Figure 5.10. Click on the resolution you want. Under some 
circumstances, you may be prompted to insert OS/2 system 
diskettes and/or Windows diskettes. Usually, you will not 
need to use them, however. 

3. Close the System Settings notebook. 


4. Close all running applications, shut down, and reboot. 
If you're not lucky enough to have a video card that supports the 
Screen section, then you'll have to do it the old fashioned way: 
1. Open the Selective Install object in the System Setup folder. 
2. Click on Primary Display. 


3. Select your video adapter from the Display Driver Install list 
and click OK. 
4. Follow the remaining instructions and prompts, which likely 


will include inserting either your OS/2 CD or diskettes, and 
your Windows diskettes (if you have OS/2 for Windows). 
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(00 x 600 x 256 


024 x 766 x 256 
40x 460 x 65536 
00x 600 x 65536 

Ox 460 x 16777216 


Figure 5.10. The Screen section lets you set the resolution, for supported 
video cards. 


8. Can | make OS/2 warn me when I’m 
copying an object? 

Yes. Many users find that they make mistakes when they move, 

copy, or make shadows of an object. A common mistake is moving 

or copying a folder to the wrong destination. OS/2 can prompt you 

to confirm moving, copying, making shadows, deleting files, and 


deleting folders. To ensure confirmation prompts, follow these 
steps: 


1. Open the System object. 
2. Select the confirmation behaviors you want (see Figure 5.11). 


3. Close the System object. 


.29. Can you globally set object open 
behavior to Create new window? 


Yes. You also can change individual folders’ behaviors to create 
exceptions to the general rule. Keep in mind, however, that you 
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probably don’t want to create a second instance of some objects. For 
example, if you have only a single communications port, you 
probably don’t want two instances of a communications program at 
the same time. Most folders, especially the Drive objects, benefit 
from the default Display existing window behavior. Use the 
following steps to change the behavior globally: 


1. Open the System object. 
2. Click the Window tab. 


3. In the Object open behavior section, select the desired 
behavior. 


4. Close the System object. 


If you explicitly set the object open behavior for 
any object, these explicit settings are not affected 


by the System setting. The System setting affects 
only those objects for which an explicit behavior 
isn’t already set. 


».30. Can | prevent OS/2 from prompting for 
confirmation when | delete a file? 


Yes. Open the System object in the System Setup folder. This opens 
the System settings notebook. Then: 

1. Click on the Confirmations tab (see Figure 5.11). 

2. Click to deselect the Confirm on delete option. 


3. Close the Settings notebook. 


System Clock 


Use the System Clock to set the time. You also can use it as a clock, 


oddly enough. 
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i system - Settings 


Figure 5.11. Confirmation options offered by the System object. 


eaS.31. How can | get my System Clock to display 
the time each time I start OS/2? 


Open the System Clock and set it up just the way you want. Then 
put a shadow of it in your Startup folder. To do this, follow these 
steps: 


1. Open the System Setup folder. 


2. Using the Ctrl+Shift and mouse button 2, drag a shadow of 
the System Clock to the Startup folder and drop it in place. 


If you haven’t changed your CONFIG.SYS file to 
prevent objects from restarting, this procedure 
isn’t necessary. OS/2 automatically will reopen 
the System Clock if you leave it open when you 
shut down. 
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WIN-OS/2 Setup 


The WIN-OS/2 Setup object is used for changing the default 
behavior for WIN-OS/2, except for changes explicitly made for 
existing WIN-OS/2 objects. For the most part, this setting affects 
new program reference objects you create for Windows programs. 
Oddly enough, the main WIN-OS/2 object you see on the Desktop 
isn’t affected by these changes because it is technically a DOS 
program, not a Windows program. (WINOS2.COM is a DOS 
program that starts a WIN-OS/2 session.) 


}.32. How can | get Windows programs to 
default to no Expanded Memory? 


You can change the global setting for new WIN-OS/2 objects with 
the WIN-OS/2 Setup object by following these steps: 

1. Open the WIN-OS/2 Setup object. 

2. Click Session. 


3. Click WIN-OS/2 settings, select DOS memory settings, and 
then click OK. 


4. Click EMS _MEMORY_LIMIT, as shown in Figure 5.12. 


_)MEM_EXCLUDE_ REGIONS 
_ MEM_INCLUDE_REGIONS 


Figure 5.12. Changing WIN-OS/2 settings. 
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5. Drag the scroll control so that @ shows as the value. 
6. Click Save. 
7. Close the Settings notebook. 


33. How do | keep my Windows and OS/2 
Clipboards separate? 


For existing Windows objects, you must change the WIN-OS/2 
Settings in each object’s Settings notebook. To change the behavior 
for future WIN-OS/2 objects, use the System object in the System 
Setup folder. Follow these steps: 

1. Open the WIN-OS/2 Setup object. 

2. Click Data Exchange. 

3. To keep the Windows Clipboard separate, select Private. 

4 


. Close the Settings notebook. 


Productivity, Games, 
and Multimedia 


6 Personal Information Manager 131 
7 IBM Works 143 
8 Utilities, Games, and Multimedia 153 


Productivity and games? Isn’t that a contradiction in terms? Yes and 
no. Productivity and games may seem different, but they both are 
types of Presentation Manager (PM) programs provided with OS/2. 
Part II covers the PM programs that come with OS/2. This section 
includes a chapter on using OS/2’s new Personal Information 
Manager (PIM), one on using IBM Works (formerly called 
Footprint Works), and another on utilities, editors, games, and 
OS/2’s multimedia capabilities. Both the Productivity and Games 
folders originally are placed in the OS/2 System folder, and 
Multimedia has its own folder on the OS/2 Desktop. The PIM and 
Works are in their own folders (probably called IBM Works—but 
be alert for vestiges of the original product, Footprint Works). 


Personal 
Information 
Manager 


OS/2 2 came with a semi-satisfactory PIM (Personal Information 
Manager) which, like an Erector set, required substantial work to 
get it to look and act like a real PIM. After you assembled the 
pieces, however, OS/2 2’s planning applets made a pretty good 
PIM. 


Enter OS/2 3. The PIM that comes with OS/2 3 is a fully- 
integrated, ready-to-go, honest-to-goodness PIM. I don’t even have 
to try to convince myself of that fact. Sure, there are aspects of it 
that could have been made more SOMmy (System Object Model, 
the whizbang technology that gives us all of the object oriented-ness 
in OS/2). However, this PIM is so much better than the previous 
one that I won’t complain about its flaws (not in this paragraph, at 
least). 


As you start to experiment with the PIM components, you re sure 
to discover various chinks in the intuitive armor that’s supposed to 
gird the loins of such animals. In this chapter, you will find a 
number of tips especially geared to revealing those chinks. 
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Hopefully, this will save you a little detective work. There might 
also be an occasional “gotcha” that can leave you stranded with 
nothing but SYS3175s to show for your efforts. The watchword 
here, folks, is backup. 


The biggest lapse in the PIM is the failure to provide a translation 
for the PMDiary Daily Planner files you might have built using 
OS/2 2. While you might be able to salvage what you've already 
built, alas there is no built-in method standing by to make it easier. 


So what is the PIM? The PIM is a collection of personal informa- 
tion manager views based on FPWPIM.EXE. The components 
include the following: 


Appointments Weekly planning book 

Phone/Address Book Phone and address book and dialer 

Planner Monthly planning book 

To Do List Daily event summary 

Year Calendar Yearly planning book 

Notepad Freeform notebook 

Contact List List of important names and numbers 

PIM Preferences Master settings for PIM 

Event Monitor Resident program for tracking events 
and alarms 


16.1. Is there an easy way to import my OS/2 2 
PMDiary data into the OS/2 3 PIM? 


No. Next question, please. 


Unfortunately, at this writing there is no such capability built into 
the PIM. Moreover, unless you meticulously set your PMDiary up 
in a very structured way, you will find it tough going. If you have a 
lot of time invested in your PMDiary Planner, you might consider 
taking a look at an IBM EWS (employee written software) program 
called Excal. It’s a scheduling and calendar application that is very 
object oriented (more so than the Works PIM, in fact). It’s not as 
complete as the PIM; however, it does include the capability to 
import data from the PMDiary suite. Excal is available on most 
OS/2-oriented BBSes. 
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>.2. When I click mouse button 2 on an item in 
the Planner, why isn’t there an option to edit 
that event? 


I agree that this one takes a tumble in the intuitiveness department. 
However, there is a way to accomplish what you want. Just follow 
these steps: 


1. Press mouse button 1 on the date on which the event is 
scheduled, and keep it pressed; this displays the event title. 


2. While holding the mouse button, drag the mouse to the right 
to select the event you want to edit; if there’s only one event 
for that time slot, watch carefully to verify that the event 
button appears to be pressed down; see Figure 6.1. 
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Figure 6.1. Jn the Planner, click mouse button 1 to display the event title. 


3. Release the mouse button to edit the appointment. 


See? Nothing to it! 


.3. When I make an appointment, where is 
the data stored? 


The appointment data is stored in APPT.DBF, usually on your 
\IBMWORKS\DATA directory. The \DATA subdirectory is 
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created the first time you create a new entry in the PIM. While 
you re at it, you find other data files there as well: 


File Purpose 


ALARM.DBF Recurring alarms (other than those set 
in the appointment book) 


APPT.DBF Use to store appointments 
HOLIDAY.DBF __ Holiday types 
NOTEDB.DBF Notebook 
PHONE.DBF Phone and address book 
PHONELOG.DBF Telephone log 
TODO.DBF Todo list 
While it might be very inconvenient that the new data format isn’t 
compatible with the old, it’s unlikely that you will have such a 


problem in the future. That’s because the default data format for 
the PIM is .DBF—dBASE. 


aa ‘ 4. How do | make the Planner display the full 
day, rather than just 8 a.m. to 6 p.m.? 


You have two options. One option is to set the view to display the 
full day, which is from midnight until midnight. If that’s too much, 
and the workday is too little, the other option would be to redefine 
the workday. To display the full day view, click mouse button 2 in 
the time column, click the arrow to the right of open, and then 
choose Full Day View. 


To customize the workday—if that’s more to your liking, follow 
these steps: 


1. Open the PIM Preferences object, which opens the 
Preferences notebook. 


2. Click on the Appointments tab to display the view shown in 
Figure 6.2. 


3. Set the Workday start to one hour after the earliest time you 
want the Planner to display (if you want the planner to 
display beginning at 6 a.m., then set the Workday start to 
7 a.m., for example). 
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Figure 6.2. Use the Appointments tab in PIM Preferences to customize the 
Appointments view. 


4, Set the Workday end to one hour prior to the latest time you 
want the Planner to display (to display until midnight, for 
example, set Workday end to 11 p.m.). 


.5. | accidentally shredded my Appointment 
object. Can | get it back? 


Sure, but it’ll cost you. Just kidding. Each of the PIM objects is a 
selective presentation of FPWPIM.EXE. The parameter determines 
the view it presents to you. The default icon for FPWPIM.EXE is 
the same as that for Works. Other icons are applied during the 
installation process. You, however, can reapply them using the 
Settings notebook for the object you're trying to create. The 
parameters and default icons are shown in Table 6.1. 


Table 6.1. 

PIM Components,parameters, and icons. 
PIM Component Parameter Default Icon 
PIM Preferences -S PREFER.ICO 
Event Monitor -E ALARM.ICO 


Year Calendar -Y YEAR.ICO 


continues 
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PIM Component Parameter Default Icon 

To Do List -T TODO.ICO 
Planner -G MONTH.ICO 
Notepad -N NOTES.ICO 
Phone/Address Book ~—- P PHONEBK.ICO 
Appointments -M APPT2.ICO 
Contact List -C CONTACT.ICO 


So what? Well, to restore your appointment book, you will need to 
create a program reference object for it. Then, open the Settings 
notebook for the new object, and set the program to 
FPWPIM.EXE. Next, set the parameter to -M. Finally, drag the 
APPT2.ICO onto the icon on the General tab of the Settings 


notebook to restore the original icon. 


If you destroy more than your appointment book (perhaps you 
shredded all of IBM Works?), there’s another recovery method. On 
your IBMWORKS directory, there is a REXX program called 
IBMDESK.CMD. It will rebuild your IBM Works folder for you. 
Just open an OS/2 command line session, go to the IBMWORKS 
directory, and type IBMDESK. 


Did you notice the last item? As set up by Works’ 
installation, the Contact List item in the Works 
folder is just a template for creating a list of 
contacts. It does not show you a list of contacts. 
To create a “list of contacts” object, create a 


program object that uses FPWPIM.EXE as the 
program. Set the parameter to -C, and then set 
the icon to CONTACTS.ICO. That way, when you 
double-click the new object, you will get the list of 
contacts established via the PIM. 
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6. Why, when | click the A on the phone 
book, do | see stuff that doesn’t start with A, 
too? 


For convenience. It’s not a bug. If the phone number you seek can 
be seen right now, without your having to click on its index letter, 
then that makes it more convenient, right? 


“Qe'6.7. Why won’t the Phone object dial my 
phone? 


Have you paid your Phone tab? Well, it might just be that you 
haven’t enabled the dialer yet. To enable the dialer, use the PIM 
Preferences object: 

. Open the PIM Preferences object (in the IBM Works folder). 
. Click on the Phone Book tab. 

. At the bottom of the window, click Enable Modem. 


mm OW NN 


Choose the modem, baud, and any setup strings (such as 
ATDT for Dial, ATHO for hang-up, and so on); consult your 


modem manual for details. 


5. Close the Preferences notebook. 


Nevis Getting the setup strings just right can be tricky. 
Many users get best results by combining the 
initialization and dialing strings into a single 
string, and inscribing it in the Dialing string text 
box. Until | did that, | was unable to get the 


Phone object to dial my telephone correctly. 
Another potential problem is conflicts with other 
programs that might be using the COM port. If 
that were the case, however, you would get a 
pop-up error dialog box telling you about the 
conflict. 
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.8. Is there a way to customize the Phone 
object’s User Field 1, User Field 2, etc. labels? 


Yes. Open the PIM Preferences notebook, and then advance to page 
2 of the Phone Book section, as shown in Figure 6.3. The text you 
type into the User Label 1 box becomes the label that shows up 
when entering data into your Phone object, on the Custom 1 page. 


In addition to accessing PIM Preferences from the 
IBM Works folder (as shown in Question 6.7), 
you also can open the PIM Preferences notebook 
from any of the PIM components. From the Phone 
object, click mouse button 2 on any background 
area (on the spiral works nicely) to display the 
object pop-up menu. Click on Launch, and then 
on Preferences. 


Preferences Notebook 


Figure 6.3. Use the Phone Book tab in the Preferences notebook to 
customize the PhonelAddress Book view. 
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9. Is there a way to display more than the 
name, company, and phone number in the 
Phone Book, short of editing the entry? 


Yes. Open the PIM Preferences notebook. Then go to page 4 of the 
Phone Book settings. Note the first two items, as shown in Figure 
6.4. These items enable you to select any two of the Phone database 
fields to display in the phone book. Once you set them, the PIM 
informs you that you will need to close and reopen the PIM 
components for the changes to take effect. 


Preferences Noteboc 


Figure 6.4. Page 4 of the Phone Book tab enables you to choose two 
additional fields and customize Phone Book labels. 


If you add items to the Phone Book—depending 
on your display resolution—you probably will 
find yourself a little short on display space. You 
can improve matters by opening the Font Palette 
(in the System Setup folder) and dragging a. 


smaller font onto the Phone Book window. If you 
make it bold, you should still find it legible at 
fairly low point sizes. If you have trouble reading 
the default font, this tip works for increasing the 
display font size, too! 
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10. How do you type a note into the 
Notepad? | can’t figure it out. 


The Notepad is one of those places where intuition fails. When you 
click mouse button 2 on it, then choose Insert or Edit, the resulting 
Notepad Page Information notebook leads many users to believe 
that you must insert a file. That’s not the case. Instead, Notepad is 
prompting you to create a note, and it wants the details up front, 
rather than after the fact. This is exactly the reverse of how most 
applications work. 


First, it helps to understand the philosophy. The Notepad shown in 
Figure 6.5 demonstrates the goal, which is to create a virtual booklet. 
The booklet can have chapters and pages within chapters. Each page 
can hold up to 4K of text. You also can embed graphics (but not on 
a page that contains text). 


Ei Notepad 
Table of Contents 


Professional Services 
Dentists 
Prosthodontics 
Optometrists 
Opticians 
Opthalmologists 
Litigators 

Real Property 


Economists 
Computer Software 
Computer Software 
Architectural 


ducation Preschool 


Figure 6.5. A Notepad with user-created tabs. 


To type a Notepad entry, follow these steps: 


1. Click mouse button 2 in the Notepad, and choose Insert, to 
display the Notepad Page Information notebook, as shown in 
Figure 6.6. 
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Figure 6.6. Use the notebook Page Information notebook to create notebook 
pages and chapter headings. 


2. In the Title field, replace untitled with a descriptive heading 
for the note you're about to type. 


3. Choose the number of pages you want to insert (you can 
always change it later). 


Under Type, choose Text to type your note directly. 


5. To create a chapter heading, choose Chapter Heading under 
Page Attributes. If you fill in a title, that name will appear as a 
Notepad tab. Otherwise, it will default to Chapter 1. 


6. Click OK; Notepad now shows the Table of Contents view. 


7. To enter text, you now can double-click on the item listed in 
the Table of Contents, or you can click the page advance 
arrow. 


Type the text you want. 


When you're done, click mouse button 2 in the Notepad 
page, and choose Save. 


When in the Table of Contents view in a note- 


book, you can use mouse button 2 to drag 
elements around to reorganize, as needed. 
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3.11. Why don’t my alarms go off until after 
I’ve opened a PIM application? 


The PIM has two types of components: the visible components you 
interact with (Appointments, Phone Book, Year Calendar, 
Notepad, and so on), and the Event Monitor. In order for your 
alarms to go off, the Event Monitor must be running. 


The Event Monitor is the resident portion of the PIM that keeps 
track of things such as when appointments are coming due. 
Without the Event Monitor, the PIM couldn’t issue reminders. 

Yet, when you try to switch to it, nothing happens. That’s because 
it really doesn’t have any visible manifestation. Without it, however, 


your PIM would fall flat. 


You can ensure that the Event Monitor is opened at startup in 
several ways. If you always want to begin the day by looking at your 
Planner or To Do list, then simply drag a shadow of one of those 
into your Startup folder. If you prefer something less obtrusive, 
then drag a shadow of the Event Monitor to the Startup folder. 

Or, if you don’t have your system set to suppress Autorestart of 
objects, you simply can leave the Event Monitor running when 

you shut down, and it automatically will be restarted each time you 


boot OS/2. 


,12. | shredded my IBM Works folder (on 
purpose), but how can | get rid of its templates 
and object types? 


Gee, I sure hope you didn’t delete the IBMWORKS directory, 
yet. Why? Because there’s a REXX program on it called 
IWDEREG.CMD. If you run that program, it will remove the 
IBM Works objects from your system. 


IBM Works 


The Productivity applets that came with OS/2 2.x have been 
replaced by and large with JBM Works, formerly known as Footprint 
Works. This book refers to it as Works. The Works includes (or 
should that be include?) the following: 


Word Processor 
Data Filer 
Spreadsheet 
Report Writer 
Charting 


The purpose of this chapter is not to fully cover the Works applets. 
Such a chapter probably would bore you as much to read as it 
would me to write it. Instead, let’s consider this chapter an ice 
breaker. Chances are that you’re new to Works, and might need just 
a little oil on the gears to get cranking. Excuse me while I toss my 
metaphor generator into the Shredder. Whrrrrrrrrrr... 


In any event, there are some conceptual stumbling blocks that seem 
to keep some people from fully embracing Works. In this chapter, I 
try to get you past the initial few false steps so that you can use the 
applets productively. At the very least, this chapter should demon- 
strate that some of the brick walls you thought you hit were really 
made of straw. 
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Gosh, and I thought I shredded that darned metaphor generator... 


1. What are the executable files for Works? 


All the components of Works are managed by the single executable, 
IBMWORKS.EXE. You can start Works either from the Works 
object, or by using the templates that are provided (in the Template 
folder created by IBM Works installation). The latter method is the 
preferred method, because it guarantees that the correct Works 
component will be used for the data objects you create (documents, 
spreadsheets, charts, and so on). 


For many users, object-based document creation is a major—dare I 
say the P word—paradigm shift. There, I said it. In any case, most 
users are accustomed to thinking “Hmmm... I want to write a letter. 
I guess I’ll start the word processor” or “Hmmm... A budget 
forecast... Should I use the spreadsheet, the database manager, or 
something else?” The purpose of the object approach is to make the 
type of application transparent to the user. 


Of course, the five templates in the main IBM Works folder— 
Document, Sheet, Report, Database, and Chart—might seem 
suspiciously like synonyms for applications. If those aren’t object- 
oriented enough for you, then take a look at the templates in the 
Works Template folder. As shown in Figure 7.1, the specific 
templates in the Works Template folder (Balance Sheet, Bank 
Record, Budget, and so on) are much more in the true spirit of 
object orientation than the five generic templates in the main 


Works folder. 


f]@ TEMPLATE - Icon View 


BalanceSheet BankRecord B 


wii Gothen 


Figure 7.1. Works templates for creating new documents. 


So, to write a memo, use the Memo template. It probably is pretty 
obvious that you will be using a word processor to write the memo. 
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What about the Credit Application template, however? Any idea 
which application you would use to write a credit application? 
Similarly, the exact application(s) you need to write a forecast, a 
budget, or an estimate aren’t exactly obvious. With object-based 
document creation, however, the underlying application isn’t the 
aim. The aim is the finished product. What matters isn’t what 
tool(s) you use, but whether they do the job. 


2. How do | move the Drawing Palette in the 
Works word processor? 


That one had me perplexed for a while, too. At the left end of the 
Draw Palette there is something that is supposed to look like a small 
push pin. To move the Drawing Palette, drag it with mouse button 
1 (not 2) using the push pin. You drag similar palettes in other 
Works applications in the same way. You also can double-click the 
push pin to dismiss the palette. 


3. Which component of Works would I use to 
import a CSV (comma-separated values) file? 


Technically, you would use the Spreadsheet component. However, 
the .CSV choice is offered from the File, Open menu in all of the 
components. When you attempt to open a .CSV file from any other 
component, Works automatically loads the spreadsheet resources. 


4. In the word processor, what is the icon 
next to the Font drop-down list? 


The icon shown in Figure 7.2 is for dragging the current document 
to a printer object. Most users try clicking, double-clicking, clicking 
mouse button 2, and so on. Nothing works until they try 
dragging—with mouse button 2. You can drag the icon to a printer 
or fax object to print or fax it. 
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You can drag this icon to a printer or fax object 


Read Me for Footprint Works Versio i 


Figure 7.2. You can drag the document icon to a printer object for printing 
or faxing. 


.5. Is there a way to make a shadow of text 
or other Works elements? 


Conceptually, yes. Recall that a shadow is a linked copy of some- 
thing. Similarly, a paste link is a linked copy of whatever you re 
pasting. You can paste a link of spreadsheet cells, for example, by 
pressing Ctrl+Shift and dragging a selection from the spreadsheet 
into the word processor. Whenever you update or change the data 
in the original location, all linked copies are updated automatically 
as well. 


6. Why doesn’t Works’ word processor show 
up on the task list when I press Ctrl+Esc? 


It does. It just shows up as the document you are editing, with no 
reference to Works whatsoever. Personally, I regard this as a 
mistake, because Document might appear several times, once open 
as a file, and another open for editing. Seeing the name of the 
application in the window list often is a helpful visual cue. 


7. How can | make text wrap around a chart 
object in a word processing document? 


Actually, you can’t. You can cause text to flow to the right or left, or 
to skip around it, but you cannot cause text to flow both left and 
right at the same time. To cause it to flow to one side, you need to 
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change the object property for the chart object. To do this, follow 
these steps: 


1. Select the object of interest in the document, and then choose 
Edit, Object Properties from the menu. 

2. Click on the More button. 

3. Click on the flow type you want. 

4, Click Save. 

5. Click OK to close the Object Properties dialog. 


wW/7.8. Is there a shortcut for the Object Properties 
dialog box? 


Yes—double-click the right mouse button on the object whose 
properties you want to change. 


processor? 


This can be a little confusing. In order to move a table, the table 
must not already be selected. First, click elsewhere in the document 
so that sizing handles don’t appear on the table’s sides and corners. 
Next, move the mouse over the table so that a cross cursor appears, 
as shown in Figure 7.3. Now press and hold mouse button 1 and 
move the mouse. The table now moves as you move the cursor. 
Drop the table (lift your finger off the mouse button) when it’s 
where you want it. 


py 
/ 7.10. When | try to move a table that way, it 
won’t budge. Why? 


It probably likes being where it is, and resents your attempts at 
manipulation. Not buying it? Okay, then the problem probably is 
that its flow type is anchored to the current frame. 


So, you like the other answer better now, eh? Sorry, but the second 
answer's the right one! To fix this problem, follow these steps: 


1. Double-click mouse button 2 on the table to display the 
Objects Properties dialog box. 


ta 
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Office Automation Appiications Personal Productivity Tools 


Cross pointer indicates that you can drag the table 


Figure 7.3. You can move a table only when the drag cursor appears. 


2. Click on More... 


3. Choose any type of flow other than the bottom right option. 
The bottom right option associates the table with the last 
word above the bottom of the frame. This locks the table in 
place (similar to anchoring a frame in other word processors). 


f.11. Why doesn’t Save As change to the new 
document, the way Word does? 


Works doesn’t work the same way Word does. If you want to edit a 
document in Word format, you must open the document in that 
format. If you do a Save As, Works assumes (if a program can 
assume, that is) that you want to export an editable copy of the 
current document. This is different from Word for Windows’ 
philosophy (if a program can have a philosophy). 
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One reason for wanting to do a Save As is to 
rename the current document and edit it. Save As 
won't do it for you. However, you can rename the 
file you’re editing. Display the file in a folder, and 
click Altt+mouse button 1 on the name. Type the 
new name in the icon text editing field. When 
you're done, click on a different icon. The name 
changes both in the folder and in the application 
where the file is being edited. 


.12. Why don’t the square root and 
multiplication icons on the Spreadsheet work? 


The icons shown in Figure 7.4 are not for square root and multipli- 
cation. So much for intuition. The one that looks like a root sign 
really is a check mark. It’s used as a synonym for pressing Enter to 
accept data that has been entered. The X is used as a synonym for 
Esc, which means to cancel the current entry. 


Confirm Data Entry 


Abort Data Entry 
Figure 7.4. The Check and X icons are used to accept and reject data entry. 
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13. What’s the SS for? It doesn’t seem to 
mean money format. 


It’s a four-state toggle for the four different types of cell address: 


$A$1 Absolute column and row 


SA Absolute column, relative row 
A$1 Relative column, absolute row 
At Relative column and row 


If you're new to spreadsheets, this absolute and relative stuff refers 
to how cells are addressed when copying formulas. Sometimes 
you re interested in what is in a particular cell. That’s an absolute 
address. Other times, however, you're interested in where a cell is, 
relative to other cells. That’s a relative address. 


You might refer to the absolute address of something in a spread- 
sheet when you only want what’s in that cell. If you have a grand 
total, for example, and if you need to refer to it in several places in 
the spreadsheet, you would always use the absolute cell address of 
the grand total. 


When working with parallel columns or rows, in which the 
structures are similar but the numbers are different, however, you 
often would need the relative addresses instead. 


For example, imagine that the cell at the bottom of column 1 is the 
sum of items above it. Imagine, also, that you have columns 2, 3, 
and 4, for which you also want the sums. To calculate the sums for 
columns 2, 3, and 4, you could write separate formulas for each 
column. Or, you could copy the formula you used for column 1, 
writing the formula so that the same relative row locations are used, 
but from column 2 (and then for 3 and 4) instead of column 1. The 
formula would use relative row addresses and absolute column 
addresses. 


Another example is multiplication. For example, in table 7.1, if you 
multiply 2 times 3 (cell Al multiplied by cell B1, or Al x B1) to get 
6, you might want to apply the same formula to 3 * 4 (A2 * B2) and 
4* 5 (A3 * B3), respectively. In applying the formula, you aren't 
interested in the numbers 2 and 3 in cells Al and B1. Instead, 
you re interested in multiplying things in the same relative columns, 
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but in subsequent rows. So, you would use an absolute address for 
the column location, and a relative address for the row location. 
The requisite formula for C1 would be $A1 * $B1. When copied to 
C2, the 1 is translated into 2, but A and B remain the same. When 
copied to C3, the 1 gets changed to 3. This allows a single formula 
to perform the multiplication in all three rows, rather than having 


to specify Al * B1, A2 * B2, and A3 * B3. 


Table 7.1. Sample spreadsheet layout. 


Column A Column B Column C 
Row 1 2 (cell Al) 3 (cell B1) 6 (cell C1) 
Row 2 3 (cell A2) 4 (cell B2) 12 (cell C2) 
Row3 4 (cell A3) 5 (cell B3) 20 (cell C3) 


14. Why is the current cell indicator a 
pushbutton? It doesn’t seem to do anything. 


That’s what I thought, too. It turns out that the current cell 
indicator also is a way to scroll the current cell into view when it’s 
off-screen. It’s a handy way to get back to home base in a hurry. 
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Utilities, Games, and 
Multimedia 


This chapter provides the answers to a number of mysteries about 
(what else?) utilities, games, and OS/2’s multimedia features. 


Icon Editor 


The Icon Editor is most useful for creating and modifying icons. It 
can be used for creating bitmaps, although the editing window 
restricts size. It also can be used to create customized mouse 
pointers. 


"3.1. How do | replace an object’s icon with one 
| created? 


The first question is “Can you do it?” Sometimes yes, sometimes 
no. For most of the objects supplied with OS/2, the answer is a 
qualified yes. For programs provided by third-party vendors, the 
answer often is no. Keep in mind that some of the icons you see are 
registered trademarks. If so, vendors often do whatever is necessary 
to keep you from modifying them, even for the aesthetics of your 
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own system. Often, icons are compiled into the .EXE files of these 
programs in such a way that they resist association with different 
icons. 


To see if it can be done (the quickest way to find out is to try it), 
follow these steps: 
1. Display the icon you want to use by opening the folder it’s in. 


2. Open the Settings notebook for the application whose icon 
you want to change, and click on the General tab. 

3. Drag the new icon and drop it onto the current icon that’s 
displayed on the General page, as shown in Figure 8.1. 


Drag any displaying icon here to change the current icon 


Figure 8.1. Change icons by dropping the new icon on the General page of 
the object you want to change. 


If the change is successful, that icon quickly changes to the new one. 
If it doesn’t change, you probably can’t change the icon for that 
object. 


2. How can I associate existing icons with 
non-PM executable files (.CMD, .BAT, and 
so on)? 


You can do this in several ways, but the following method is the 
easiest. Copy the .ICO file to the same directory as the .CMD file, 
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giving it the same filename, except with the .ICO extension. For 
example, if you have a.CMD file named 
D:\UTILS\COPY2X.CMD, you should create an associated icon 
D:\UTILS\COPY2X.ICO. Thereafter, when you display an icon 
view of D:\UTILS, COPY2X.CMD and COPY2X.ICO appear 
identically, using the icon contained in COPY2X.ICO. Further- 
more, if you create a program reference object for COPY2X.CMD, 
OS/2 automatically uses COPY2X.ICO as the icon without your 
having to edit the icon on the General page in the Settings note- 
book. This trick works for .CMDs, .BATs, and .COMs, as well as 
for DOS and non-PM .EXEs. 


You also can just drag and drop the icon as shown for Question 8.1. 
The advantage of putting an .ICO file onto the same directory as 
the executable file, however, is that the association will be automatic 
if you ever need to reinstall OS/2. 


3. Why can’t | edit .BMP (bitmap) files with 
the Icon Editor? 


Actually, you can edit some .BMP files with the Icon Editor, which 
you can use to edit any bitmap file that it created. Furthermore, it 
can edit bitmaps created by some (but not all) other programs. The 
primary mechanism most users have for creating .BMP files is 
Windows Paintbrush. Unfortunately, the Icon Editor doesn’t seem 
to be able to handle that format. 


Sometimes the error message the Icon Editor gives you is Incorrect 
dimension used, which indicates that the Icon Editor can’t handle 
the .BMP directly. If you have the program that created the .,BMP 
file and, for some reason, you really need to edit it with the Icon 
Editor, you still have an option. Just follow these steps: 


1. Open the program that created the .BMP file and load the 
file. 


2. If the program has an option to do so, check the dimensions 
of the .BMP in pixels. 


3. Select the bitmap and copy it to the Clipboard. 
4. Open the Icon Editor and maximize the Icon Editor window. 


5. Select File, New, and click Bitmap. 
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G6. If the dimensions of the .BMP are less than 240 pixels wide 
by 180 pixels high, enter those as the dimensions for the 
bitmap. These limits are a function of screen resolution and 
are determined at normal VGA. For 800x600, the largest size 
is about 300X225 pixels; for 1024x768, the largest bitmap 
you can edit is about 384x288 pixels. 


7. If the dimensions of the .BMP are larger than 240x180, enter 
240X180 as the dimension. (Use the higher numbers if your 
screen resolution is higher than ordinary VGA.) 

8. Paste the Clipboard to the Icon Editor screen using Edit, 
Paste (menu or Shift+Insert). 


9. Edit the image and save it, preferably under a new name until 
you test to see if it works. 


Sometimes, for whatever reason, the Clipboard 
method doesn’t enable you to transfer the bitmap 
image into the Icon Editor. When that fails, you 


probably are out of luck. On the bright side, 
however, the Icon Editor really isn’t a very handy 
way to create and edit bitmaps, so you're not 
missing much. 


3.4. How do | replace the system mouse pointer 
with one | created? 


New in OS/2 Warp 3 is the capability to change mouse pointers 
using the Pointers tab in the Mouse object, which is located in the 
System Setup folder. You can choose from four sets (BIG_BLAC, 
BIG_WHIT, BLACK, and WHITE), as shown in Figure 8.2. You 
also can modify any displayed pointer in each set. The capability to 
select pointer sets especially is useful for laptop users whose displays 
often make mouse cursors difficult to find. 


For example, I chose BIG_BLAC for my base set. I also modified 


the international Do Not Enter sign so that it now has the correct 
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colors (red instead of black for the background surrounding the 
large dash). To modify a pointer, follow these steps: 


l. 


Open the Mouse object in the System Setup folder, and click 


on the Pointer page. 


Click on Load set to display the pointer set choices; click on 
the set you want and then click Load. 


Once the new pointers are loaded, double-click on the 
pointer you want to change, to display the Icon Editor. 


Make your changes to the pointer. 


Choose File, Save. Note the name is WP!1.PTR. This is a 
temporary system name that OS/2 uses. There won’t really be 
a file created by that name. 


Click on Save in the Save Options dialog box. 


Optional: If you want to save a file copy of the pointer for 
later use, now choose File, Save as, and specify a different 
name for the pointer (e.g., MYWAIT.PTR for your own 
version of the Wait icon). Then click on Save in both the 
Save File and Save Options dialog boxes. 


Close the Icon Editor, and your modified icon now appears 
in the System Pointers window on the Pointer page of the 
Mouse Settings notebook. That pointer also will be used from 
now on for system events associated with that pointer type. 


Set 


a t 


Size NESW Size NS 


Figure 8.2. 05/2 enables you to choose from four built-in sets of mouse 


pointers. 
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If you already have pointers (*.PTR files), you can 
display them in a folder and drag them to the 
System Pointers window on the Pointers page. 


When you drop a pointer onto one of the system 
pointers, it is changed instantly, without having to 
use the Icon Editor. This is similar to the technique 
used to change icons on the General page of 
Settings notebook. 


System Editor and 
Enhanced PM Editor 


The System Editor (E.EXE) is suitable for editing text files and has 
no formatting capabilities (no font control, other than for display, 
no boldface, no italics, and so on). It especially is useful for editing 
files in which a single paragraph (a block of text terminated by a 
carriage return) exceeds 254 characters and when you need to see 
the entire file on-screen without scrolling horizontally. The 
Enhanced PM Editor (EPM.EXE) is a fairly sophisticated editor with 
formatting control. It’s more Workplace Shell-aware than E.EXE, 
and it may be preferable for some editing chores, provided the 254- 
character line limit doesn’t present any obstacles. 


5. Why did my CONFIG.SYS file fail to work 
after | edited it with EPM.EXE? 


An annoying limitation of EPM.EXE is the way it deals with word 
wrap. E.EXE can display long lines on-screen without changing a 
file. It simply wraps the text to fit the window (at your option). The 
only way to make EPM wrap a line is to set the margin to some- 
thing lower than the 254-character default. When you do that, 
however, EPM cleverly inserts carriage returns in your file. Hence, 
the following line 
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LIBPATH=. ;C: \OS2\DLL;G: \123G;G: \FLG;C: \OS2\MDOS;C: \;C: \OS2\APPS\D 
LL;D:\EXCEL;D: \O0S2\DLL;G: \MGXLIBS; 


(Note: <CR> is used to show where the line actually ends; it’s not 
really part of the LIBPATH statement.) 


is converted into two lines 


LIBPATH=. ;C: \O0S2\DLL;G: \123G;G: \FLG;C: \OS2\MDOS;C: \ ;C<CR> 

: \OS2\APPS\DLL;D: \EXCEL;D: \OS2\DLL;G: \MGXLIBS; <CR> 

When you try to boot OS/2, the first line is recognized as a partial 
LIBPATH statement, and the second line is interpreted as gibberish. 
This causes the boot to stall or fail. It is unwise to edit 


CONFIG.SYS with EPM.EXE. 


6. Why are PROOF and SYNONYM 
commands listed in EPM.EXE’s Help file? 


EPM is a sophisticated editor that has, among other things, 
advanced macro capabilities, a full, online manual, a spell checker 
(PROOF), and a thesaurus (SYN). The whole package does not come 
with OS/2. It is, however, freely and legally available through many 
bulletin board systems and CompuServe. If you like EPM, you 
should check OS/2 bulletin boards in your area or check with an 
OS/2 users’ group to find out the easiest way to obtain extra EPM 
materials. 


The proofing and thesaurus options are added by putting 
LEXAM.DLL onto a directory in your DLL search path (specified 
by LIBPATH), and including the dictionary file (US.DCT in the 
U.S.) in the location specified in the dictionary path setting 
(Options, Preferences, Settings, Path). 


Once properly set up, additional choices are displayed in the 
Options menu, as shown in Figure 8.3. One of the more useful 
additions is Dynamic spell-checking. With this option enabled, EPM 
automatically checks the spelling of each word you type. It beeps 
when the word is not in the main or personal (LEXAM.ADL) 
dictionaries. You then can press Ctrl+A to display a list of alterna- 
tives. If you use mail programs such as KWQ Mail/2 or Golden 
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CommPass, you can eliminate embarasing (sic) typos by specifying 
EPM.EXE as your default editor. 


Figure 8.3. Using files from your OS/2 BBS, you can add a speller and 
thesaurus to EPM. 


3 How can | make the System Editor (E.EXE) 
display all text on-screen? 


Select Options, Word wrap, and On. Notice that you also can set 
the display font and colors from the Options menu. 


$.8. How can I print something that is in the 
E.EXE editor? 


You can’t—not from the E editor, that is. You can, however, drag a 
plain text file from a folder and drop it onto the Printer object. For 
formatted printing and other refinements, however, you must use 


EPM.EXE or a real word processor. 


Picture Viewer 


The Picture Viewer is used to view metafiles (MET), picture 
interchange format (.PIF) files, and some spooler (.SPL) files. 
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9. Why won’t the Picture Viewer let me view 
my print job? 


Your print job probably isn’t suitable for viewing with the Picture 
Viewer. When you open a Printer object in icon view, you can view 
the print job either with the System Editor or with the Picture 
viewer by double-clicking on the print job. The System Editor and 
Picture viewer might not be the appropriate tools for viewing your 
print job, however, depending on how it was created. 


The Picture Viewer is compatible only with .SPL files that are in 
OS/2’s native format. Apparently, what you have printed isn’t in a 
compatible format. You can take some steps to verify that the 
Picture Viewer can view some .SPL files. Put your printer on Hold 
so that anything printed is held in the spooler, and follow these 
steps: 

1. Click mouse button 2 on your printer object. 


2. Click Change Status. 
3. Click Hold. 


Verify that your spooler is enabled (as shown in Chapter 3). Now 
use the following steps to create some .SPL files: 

Press Ctrl+Esc and switch to the OS/2 Desktop. 

Press the Print Screen key. 

Press F1. 


Select Services, Print. 


ASE AN cE 


5. Click Print. Your spooler now should contain two .SPL files. 


Open the Picture Viewer. Select File, Open and navigate to your 
spooler directory. Notice that the .SPL files (along with some other 
files) are in a subdirectory of your spooler directory that corresponds 
to the current printer. Open the .SPL files. They should now load 
without any complaints from OS/2 because they are in the correct 
format. 
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§.10. How can | set the Picture Viewer to 
always start in my spooler directory? 


Use the spooler directory name as the Working directory for the 
Picture Viewer. Find the name of the spooler directory that’s being 
used, then write that information into the Picture Viewer’s Settings 
notebook. This usually requires three steps: obtain the name of your 
spooler directory; obtain the name of the queue directory for your 
printer; and change the Printer Viewer’s Settings notebook. Use the 
following steps to proceed: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the Spooler (in the System 
Setup folder). 

2. Make a note of the spooler path (C:\SPOOL, for example) and 
close the Settings notebook. 

3. Open the Settings notebook for the printer object. 

4, Make a note of the Physical Name (HPLaseru, for example) 
and close the Settings notebook. 

5. Open the Settings notebook for the Picture Viewer. 

6. In the Working directory, enter a complete pathname that 
includes the spooler path as the main directory (from step 2) 
with the Physical Name (from step 4) as a subdirectory. For 
example, if the spooler path is C: \SPOOL and the Physical 
Name is HPLaseru, the Working directory should be 
C:\SPOOL\HPLASERUJ. 


7. Close the Settings notebook. 


3.11. How can | zoom the Picture Viewer? 


The Picture Viewer enables you to zoom up to five levels. Point the 
mouse to the area you want to magnify and double-click mouse 
button 1. Exercise caution, however. The Picture Viewer can 
consume enormous amounts of memory. If the drive containing 
SWAPPER . DAT doesn’t have much free space, you might quickly 
exhaust it. 
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Pulse 


Use Pulse to see how hard your system’s CPU is working. 


}.12. Does Pulse have any practical uses? 


Yes. Pulse, as it turns out, is a pretty good way to test a DOS 
session’s IDLE_SECONDS and IDLE_SENSITIVITY settings. See 
Question 10.13 for the nitty gritty details. Pulse also may be useful 
for assessing the effectiveness of changes in OS/2’s processing- 
related settings (MAXWAIT, PRIORITY, TIMESLICE, THREADS, and 
PRIORITY DISK IO). 


Seek and Scan Files 


With the Seek and Scan Files (PMSeek) program, you can search 
your disks for files by filename and the text the files contain. 


13. How do | locate a file by contents rather 
than by name? 


If you're looking for any file in which you mentioned “reindeer,” 
use the Seek and Scan Files object (PMSeek) in the Productivity 
folder. To do this, follow these steps: 
1. Open the Seek and Scan Files object. 
2. Fill in a wildcard filename. Without a filename, PMSeek 
uses *.*. 
3. Select a Drives option (any combination of drives on your 
system). 


4, Select Option and choose your options. 


Notice that you usually would prefer Ignore case. 
The Display found text option can spare you 
from having to open each file to see what 
matched. When checked, this option shows you 
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every match in context. This slows the search 
substantially, but if context is more important than 
presence, it may save you some time in the end. 


5. Fill in the text for which to search. 
6. Click Search. 


PMSeek searches for the text in matching files on the drives you 
specified, and it builds a list of matching files. If the Display found 
text option is enabled, it lists every occurrence before each matching 
filename. You also can open a file by double-clicking it, or you can 
open any number of files by selecting them and choosing Selected, 
Open from the menu. 


You can invoke PMSeek from the command line. To search for 
“reindeer” in every Santa file on drive E:, type 


pmseek e:\santa* reindeer 
To search for “reindeer” in any file at all on the current drive, type 


pmseek * reindeer 


DOS veterans may wonder about the use of *. In 
DOS, you would have to specify *.*. In specify- 
ing files in OS/2, however, use of a single * 
usually is sufficient to indicate that you’re search- 
ing all files. Similarly, santa* searches for all files 
that begin with “santa.” This use of a solitary * 
instead of *.* is not limited to PMSeek. It works 
throughout OS/2 whenever a file specification is 
called for. 


If you add PMSeek to your desktop menu for 
easier access—as many users do—you will need 
to include a % at the end of the Parameters field to 
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obtain the desired behavior from PMSeek. See 
Questions 3.15 and 3.16 for additional informa- 
tion. 


/8.14. How can | limit PMSeek to just a single 
directory? 


Technically, you can’t. However, you can limit PMSeek to starting 
at a particular directory, rather than at the root directory for a drive. 
It still will search subdirectories of the starting point, but it won't 
search the whole drive. To limit PMSeek to a specific directory tree, 
follow these steps: 


1. Start PMSeek by clicking the Search and Scan Files program 
object in the Productivity folder. 


2. Under File name to search for:, type the starting path 
including a file specification (to search all files in the 
\OS2\APPS tree, for example, specify \O0S2\APPS\*). 


3. Select the disk drive you want to search. 
4, Type any search text for which you are looking. 
5. Click on Search. 


3. 15. Are there any advantages to using 
EPM.EXE rather than E.EXE with PMSeek? 


Yes. EPM is drag-and-drop-aware; E is not. For example, use the 
following steps if you have a list of files showing in PMSeek, and 
EPM.EXE is the editor named in the “Editor filespec:” field: 

1. Start the editor by double-clicking a file. 

2. Click a different file to select it. 


3. Point the mouse at the selected file, and click and hold mouse 
button 2. 


4. Drag the file to the open EPM window and drop it there to 
load the file into EPM automatically. 
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NCevis The ring is a feature in EPM that enables you to 
edit multiple files easily in a single EPM session. 


To enable the ring, select Options, Preferences, 
Ring enabled. 


If the ring is enabled in EPM, each file you drop into EPM is added 
to the ring. If the ring is not enabled, the files are still stacked, but 
the window list shows only the last one dropped. When you close 
EPM, the files close in reverse order. 


Sticky Pad 


The Sticky Pad was used in previous versions of OS/2 to place 
reminder notes in windows. 


16. What happened to the Sticky Pad? 


It didn’t stick. Seriously, the Sticky Pad was beset with many 
problems, and very few OS/2 users used it. Mercifully, it was 
dropped from OS/2 Warp 3. 


Games 


Okay, just this once, I’ll tell you how to have a little more fun. But 
keep it quiet—remember, my wife thinks I’m working. 


$.17. What does Klondike’s AUTOTURN 

switch do? 
Feeling a little lazy? Me, too. One day, by chance of course, I was 
perusing the .EXEs and .DLLs looking for hidden options (doesn’t 
everybody?). I happened upon something called /AUTOTURN in 
KLONDIKE.EXE. I typed KLONDIKE /AUTOTURN at the command 
line and soon discovered what it did. Ordinarily, when you drag a 
card from the stack, you must double-click to turn over the next 
card. With /AUTOTURN, however, the cards flip automatically. 
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Use the following steps to install this option into the version of 
Klondike in the Games folder: 
1. Open the Settings notebook for Klondike Solitaire. 
2. Type /AUTOTURN in the Parameters field. 
3. Close the Settings notebook. : 
See? I’ll bet this book just paid for itself. Think of all the wear and 


tear you ll save on your mouse. 


18. What happened to the Cat and Mouse 
game that came with OS/2 Version 2? 


Also called NEKO, the Cat and Mouse game is history. However, 
the OS/2 credits trick is back. Click on the Desktop, press Ctrl+\ to 
deselect all objects, and press Ctrl+Alt+Shift+O. 


Multimedia 


One of the more exciting sets of features provided by OS/2 is 
something called MMOS/2 (MultiMedia for OS/2, sometimes also 
known as MMPM, MultiMedia for Presentation Manager). 
Originally slated to be a separate product for OS/2, IBM elected to 
include MMOS/2 with OS/2 2.1. The fact that OS/2 has MM 
(multimedia) capabilities notwithstanding, the arrival of MM 
applications for OS/2 on the market has been slow in appearing. 
The result is that much of what is available in native MM applica- 
tions comes only from IBM. Much of it, in fact, is included with 


OS/2. 


In this section, you get the answers to some of those nagging 
questions that might have kept you up late at night. You know, 
those times when you waited for the kids to go to bed so they 
couldn’t see you stick a Grateful Dead CD into your CD-ROM 
drive to see if OS/2 could play it. Embarrassed when it didn’t work, 
you took it out, relieved that nobody even saw you try such a stupid 
stunt. Well stand by, maybe it wasn’t so stupid after all. Do you like 
puppies or fish? Well, there are a couple short flicks you might be 


interested in seeing. 
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.19. What the heck is multimedia anyway? 


Because media is the plural form of medium, and multi means more 
than one, isn’t the word multimedia somewhat excessive? You bet. 
Surplus redundancies notwithstanding, multimedia—in computing, 
at least—refers to the combination of several different sensual 
output devices: video (monitor), audio (sound card), and... hey, 
what else is there? Hmmm... sight and sound, that’s pretty much it. 
I guess multimedia also could mean moving pictures in addition to 
the still pictures we're used to. Even so, it’s still just sight. Of 
course, there are a few programs that really smell, but that’s a 
different story altogether. 


Here’s what IBM says multimedia is, er... are, er... is: 


The combination of different elements of media (for example, 
text, graphics, audio, and still images) for display and control 
from a personal computer. 


So, the bottom line, really, is that multimedia simply adds sounds 
and additional video capabilities to your computer. In the case of 
video, OS/2 adds something called Ultimotion. Ultimotion is a 
relatively new software-based technology that enables you to view 
full-motion video without having to add special video cards to your 
system. Of course, there are special video cards you could add, 
which enable you to record and play back video as well as audio. 
Thanks to the miracles of OS/2’s multitasking and multimedia 
extensions (special APIs—application programming interfaces— 
designed to enable MM applications), when and if you choose to 
take advantage of those technologies, you'll find none (well, less 
anyway) of the halting and distortion you might find in less capable 
operating environments. Of course, throwing in an extra 16M of 
memory wouldn’t hurt, either. 


20. Where are the movies? 


It can be very annoying to see someone demonstrating a capability 
on a computer, and then not be able to find it on your own. One of 
the favorite tricks of OS/2 demonstrators is to show the various AV 
(audiovisual) clips that come with the CD version of OS/2. If you 
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get OS/2 on diskette, the only one you'll get is something called 
MACAW.AVI. On the CD version, however, you'll get 37 AVI 
files. They’re on the \MMPM2\MOVIES directory: 


\MMPM2\MOVIES \ INDEO\ 160X120\FISHO5.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ INDEO\ 160X120\FISH15.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES \ INDEO\ 160X120\LASERQ@5.AVI 

\MMPM2\MOVIES\ INDEO\160X120\LASER15.AVI 

\MMPM2\ MOVIES \ INDEO\ 160X120\PUPPY05.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ INDEO\ 160X120\PUPPY15.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES \ INDEO\320X240\FISHO5.AVI 

\MMPM2\ MOVIES \ INDEO\320X240\LASERQ5.AVI 

\MMPM2 \MOVIES \ INDEO\320X240\PUPPY@5.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 16BITAUD\HIGHPERF \320X240\FISHF15.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 16BITAUD\HIGHPERF \320X240\LASERF24. AVI 
\MMPM2 \MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 16BITAUD\ STANDARD \ 160X120\FISHD24.AVI 
\MMPM2 \MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 16BITAUD \ STANDARD \ 160X120\LASERD24.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 16BITAUD \ STANDARD \ 160X120\PUPPYC24. AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 16BITAUD\ STANDARD \ 160X120\RAFTD24.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 16BITAUD\ STANDARD \ 160X120\ TENISD24.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 16BITAUD\ STANDARD \320X240\FISHE15.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 16BITAUD\ STANDARD \320X240\KICKB15.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 16BITAUD\ STANDARD \320X240\LASERE15.AVI 
\MMPM2 \MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 16BITAUD \ STANDARD \ 320X240 \MACAWB15 . AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 16BITAUD \ STANDARD \ 320X240 \ PUPPYD15.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 16BITAUD\ STANDARD \320X240\RAFTC15.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 16BITAUD\ STANDARD \320X240\TENISC15.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 8BITAUD\HIGHPERF \320X240\FISHC15.AVI 
\MMPM2 \MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 8BITAUD\HIGHPERF \320X240\LASERC24. AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\8BITAUD \ STANDARD \ 160X120\FISHA24.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 8BITAUD\ STANDARD \ 160X120\LASERA24. AVI 
\MMPM2 \MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 8BITAUD\ STANDARD \ 160X120\PUPPYA24. AVI 
\MMPM2 \MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 8BITAUD\ STANDARD \ 160X120\RAFTA24.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 8BITAUD \ STANDARD \ 160X120\ TENISA24.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 8BITAUD\ STANDARD \ 320X240 \FISHB15.AVI 
\MMPM2 \MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 8BITAUD \ STANDARD \ 320X240\KICKA15.AVI 
\MMPM2 \MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 8BITAUD\ STANDARD \320X240\LASERB15.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 8BITAUD\ STANDARD \ 320X240 \MACAWA15 . AVI 
\MMPM2 \MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 8BITAUD\ STANDARD \ 320X240 \PUPPYB15.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 8BITAUD \ STANDARD \320X240\RAFTB15.AVI 
\MMPM2\MOVIES\ULTIMOTN\ 8BITAUD\ STANDARD \ 320X240 \ TENISB15.AVI 


It takes a little navigating to get down to that level in the directory 
tree, but it makes for some interesting demonstrations. T’o view 
KICKB15.AVI, follow these steps: 

Insert your OS/2 CD. 

Open the Digital Video object in the Multimedia folder. 


Choose File, Open, and set the Drive to your CD. 


3 lial al ane 


In Directories, double-click on each of the following as it 
appears in the directory window: MMPM, MOVIES, 
ULTIMOTN, IGBITAUD, STANDARD, and 320X240. 
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5. In Files, double-click on KICKB15.AVI. 
6. In the Digital Video - KICKB15.AVI window, click on the 
black right-pointing triangle, which is the Play button. 


Now grab the popcorn and sit back for 5.4 seconds of athletic 
excitement. 


21. Why do .WAV sound files repeat over 
and over? 


That usually happens due to an interrupt (IRQ) conflict. It 
sometimes happens because of a DMA (direct memory access) 
channel conflict, as well, although the latter often produces a more 
severe system hang. If you get a repeating . WAV file, you'll need to 
check the IRQ and DMA on your sound card. If it’s software 
settable, you might need to check the lines installed in your OS/2 
CONFIG.SYS file, and/or the settings being used by WIN-OS/2, 
depending on when and how the problem occurs. For example, if 
you re using IRQ-based printing (by including /IRQ after your 
PRINTO1.SYS or PRINT02.SYS lines in your CONFIG.SYS file), 
and if your audio adapter uses IRQ 7, then you probably have a 
conflict. You can eliminate the conflict by reverting to polled 
printing (by removing the /IRQ option, assuming that your printer 
and computer support polled printing), or by changing the IRQ for 
your audio adapter. 


If you have a PAS 16 card, the setting in your CONFIG.SYS file 
looks something like the following: 


DEVICE=C: \MMOS2\MVPRODD.SYS /115 /D6 /N:PAS161$ 


Here, the PAS16 is set to use IRQ 15 and DMA 6. Other possible 
conflicting devices are network adapters, some video adapters, some 
disk controllers, and other add-on feature cards. 


If you have difficulty determining which IRQs and 
DMA channels your system uses, try running 
OS/2 Warp 3’s RMVIEW program.Type RMVIEW /? 


fo get a list of parameters. RMVIEW /IRQ displays a 
list of IRQs claimed by installed devices, and 
RMVIEW /DMA displays a list of DMA channels. 
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22. Why don’t OS/2 system sounds work 
when WIN-OS/72 is running? 


It sounds as if WIN-OS/2 is taking over the sound adapter. If you 
don’t want or need sound in WIN-OS/2, you can turn it off, 
thereby regaining access in OS/2 when WIN-OS/2 is running. To 
turn off the sound adapter in WIN-OS/2, follow these steps: 
Open the Settings notebook for WIN-OS/2. 

Click on the Session tab. 

Click on WIN-OS/2 settings. 

Choose Other DOS settings, then click OK. 

Under AUDIO_ADAPTER_SHARING, choose None. 
Click Save. 


Close the Settings notebook. 


PR a or ae Se ae 


When you set AUDIO_ADAPTER_SHARING to 
None, WIN-OS/2 might (on rare occasions) 
warn you when starting that the hardware is 
improperly configured, and “offer” to reset the 
settings to the default (i.e., no sound). If you want 


to be able to use the audio card sometimes (but 
not always) in WIN-OS/2, then don’t accept the 
offer. Otherwise, you might not be able to access 
the audio card when you later set the 
AUDIO_ADAPTER_SHARING setting to Optional 
or Required. 


8.23. Why don’t I get any system sounds in 
WIN-OS/2? 


It could be for a variety of reasons. First, check the procedure shown 
in the preceding question, and verify that AUDIO_ADAPTER_SHARING 
is set to Required. Often, Optional isn’t sufficient. If that’s not the 
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problem, then verify that the audio adapter is installed in WIN- 
OS/2 by following these steps: 


L. 
- 
3. 


Open the Windows Control Panel. 
Open the Drivers object. 


Observe the list of drivers and see if your sound card is listed. 
If it is, then click on it and verify that the Setup button 
appears. If it does, then click on it and verify your settings. If 
your card isn’t listed or isn’t set up, then you probably need 
to install support for it. To install support for your audio 
card, consult the Multimedia book in your Information 
folder. There is a section on installing audio cards. Because 
support options are changing rapidly, looking there is more 
reliable than my trying to tell you here. Anything specific I 
say here might very well change before you read this, while 
the location of the necessary information in the Multimedia 
book is unlikely to change. 


If support is already installed, then it might simply be that your 
System Sounds aren’t turned on. To see, follow these steps: 


i ee ee 


Open the Windows Control Panel. 

Open the Sound object. 

Click on Enable System Sounds if they aren’t enabled already. 
Choose a system event and a corresponding . WAV file, and 
click on Test. 


Verify that system events are associated with .WAV files, and 
that .WAV files are present on your system (usually on your 
Windows or WINOS2 directory). If they’re missing, then 
you may need to install them from your Windows or OS/2 
diskettes via Setup or Selective Installation. 


24. How can | set a voice alarm in the PIM 


applet? 


In addition to the whizbang Digital Audio object that comes with 
OS/2 in the Multimedia folder, OS/2 also comes with the occasion- 
ally more useful and less intrusive REXX programs, PLAY.CMD 
and RECORD.CMD. You can use them to play and record .WAV 


files, respectively. To set a voice alarm in the PIM Appointments 


eee oe 


applet, the most direct way is to use PLAY.CMD. Suppose that you 
previously recorded a .WAV file containing an audible reminder to 
go to the dentist. Imagine the sound of a dentist’s drill whirring, 
with a grown man screaming in agony “Uhoooo0o0000wwwww!”. 
Let’s assume that it’s D:: SOUNDS\OUCH. WAV. To set this as an 


alarm, follow these steps: 
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Open the Appointments object. 
Double-click on the event of interest. 
Click on Launch to display the Launch dialog box. 


Under Run, enter x: \MM0S2\PLAY.CMD, where x is the disk 
drive on which MMPM/72 is installed. 


Under Parameters, enter FILE=D: \SOUNDS\OUCH.WAV, where 
you replace D: \SOUNDS\OUCH.WAV with the actual location 
and name of the .WAV file you want to use. 


Click OK to close the Launch, and then click OK again to 
close the Edit dialog box. 


The preceding technique works. It also makes it 
perfectly clear what’s happening. However, it 
leaves the ended command line session open for 
you to close. If you don’t like such untidiness, you 
can use the perhaps less-intuitive solution that 
follows: 


Set Run to 


C:\0S2\CMD.EXE 
where you replace C with the disk on which OS/2 


is installed on your system; and set Parameters to 


/C E:\MMOS2\PLAY.CMD 
FILE=D: \SOUNDS \ OUCH. WAV 


where, again, you replace drives and other 
locations with those appropriate for your system 
and files. In this case, you’re using a famous 
CMD.EXE trick to run the entire command using 
the /C parameter. Done this way, the command 
window closes when it’s finished. 
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25. Why—when | follow the preceding 
procedure—does the built-in alarm sound long 
before the .WAV file plays? 


You probably have a Lead Time set in your alarm. The Appoint- 
ments object distinguishes between the event and the alarm. If you 
have a lead time set, then the alarm is played at that number of 
minutes prior to the event time. The launch time, however, is the 
same as the event time. You can see that this might be appropriate if 
you re getting ready for an online conference. You might use the 
alarm to warn you that you have five minutes to get ready, and then 
use the launch setting to start your conferencing software. 


If you want the voice alarm to serve the same function as the regular 
alarm, then you must set the event time to the time that you want 
the alarm to sound, and set the Lead Time to @. 


~ 8.26. When | choose File, New from the MIDI 
object, why does it change to Digital Audio? 


At this writing, OS/2 doesn’t provide ready-to-run MIDI recording. 
So, when you choose File, New (to get into file recording mode), 
OS/2 switches to the only thing it has to offer for audio recording— 
. WAV support. Even when and if MIDI recording is provided, 
however, many audio adapters don’t support it. So, when it 
becomes available, you'll have to make sure that it supports your 
adapter, or rather, that you have a supported adapter. Programmers 
are working to bring you MIDI recording support for OS/2, so 

keep looking out in the Ether. A solution might be ready any 

day now. 


»27. How do | play audio CDs? 


Plug them into your CD player, of course. OS/2 has a Compact 
Disc player object in the Multimedia folder. To play an audio 
CD through headphones, simply plug the headphones into your 
CD-ROM drive’s headphone jack, insert an audio CD into the 
CD-ROM drive, and then open the Compact Disc object. As 
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shown in Figure 8.4, when the Compact Disc object is ready, the 
controls are not dimmed, as they are in Figure 8.5. When the 
controls are available, click on the Play button (the right-pointing 
triangle) to play the CD. 


Figure 8.4. When a music CD is in your CD-ROM drive, the Compact 
Disc controls are available. 


Figure 8.5. When a music CD is not in your CD-ROM drive, the 
Compact Disc controls are unavailable. 


$}.28. Do MM applications have both data and 
audio/video tracks? 


No. Instead, most MM applications work by using executable files 
(.EXE) to “play” .WAV, .MID, .AVI, .BMP, or other files contain- 
ing sound or video. Often, if you explore your CD drive object 
while the multimedia disk is inserted, you'll discover such files 
hiding in the corners. 


» 29. When I play music on my CD, why 
doesn’t the sound come out of my speakers? 


A cable must be attached from the back of the CD-ROM drive to 
your audio adapter card. Moreover, you also might need to adjust 
the settings on your mixer. A mixer is an application that controls 
what sounds are played, and how they are played. A mixer for the 
PAS 16 (MiniMix V1.1b, by John V. Schweinfurth) is shown in 
Figure 8.6. If you don’t have an OS/2 mixer, check your OS/2 BBS 


to find one for your audio card. 
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Figure 8.6. PasMixer provides excellent control for your PAS 16 audio 
adapter. 


— - 30. Why does sound stop when | adjust the 
volume control? 


Bugs. Check the Compact Disc player to see if Digital Transfer is 
enabled. If so, that could be the problem. To check, follow these 
steps: 


1. Click either mouse button on the title bar icon (upper left 
corner). 


2. Click on Options. 


3. If Digital Transfer is visible and enabled, as shown in Figure 
8.7, then click on it to disable it and see if the problem goes 
away. 


io Unt itled : Compact Disc, ees 
£ & % 


Figure 8.7. Digital Transfer mode can make it difficult to adjust the 
volume while sound is playing. 
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31. Can | use my own .WAV files for system 
sounds? 


Yes. The easiest way is simply to add them to the directory in which 
system sound files are kept. This usually is \MMOS2\SOUNDS on 
the drive where MMOS2 is installed. To set your own .WAV file to 
a system sound, follow these steps: 


1. Copy the .WAV file to the \MMOS2\SOUNDS directory. 


2. Open the Sound object (it’s in the System Setup folder, and a 
shadow of it is kept in your Multimedia folder). 


3. Under System events, choose the event whose sound you 
want to set. 


. Under Sound files, select the .WAV file you want to use. 
. Click on Enable system sounds. 


. Click on Test to verify that the sound works. 


+ 
>) 
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. Close the Sound object. 


8.32. Can | do special effects with existing 
WAV files? 


Yes, you can edit them, record your own, add reverb, fade out, fade 
in, and so on. How? Use the Digital Audio object as a sound editor. 
To do this, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Digital Audio object. 


2. Choose View, Editor to display the editor portion of the 
object, as shown in Figure 8.8. 


3. Choose File, Open and load the file you want to edit (or, use 
the red Record button to record your own sound). 


4. Click in the Sound area where the sound wave diagram is 
displayed. 

5. Note that you now can use your cursor keys to move in the 
Sound area. Press Ctrlt Home to go to the beginning; 
Ctrl+End for end; Left and Right work, too. Select the entire 
wave by pressing Ctrl+Home, and then press Ctrl+Shift+End 


to select the wave. Mouse selection and dragging works, too. 
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Figure 8.8. Many users completely overlook the Digital Audio objects 
editing capabilities. 


6. Choose Edit and select the special effect you want (increase 
volume, decrease volume, mix, double-speed, half-speed, fade 
in, fade out, reverb, reverse, or echo). 


You can edit an entire wave or any portion of it. 
Just select the portion you want to edit. You also 
can copy the wave to the Clipboard for pasting 
into another area of the wave, or for replicating a 


sound. For example, you can take the Clang 
Clang produced by the BELLS. WAV file (on 


\MMOS2\SOUNDS) and replicate it many times, 
speeding it up, amplifying the volume, and end 
up with the sound of a ringing telephone. Of 
course, it’s easier to just record the telephone 
when it rings. However, it’s not nearly as much 


fun! 


Editing a wave can reduce the amplitude of the signal. You can see 
this in the wave diagram because the wave isn’t as tall as it was. You 
can compensate for this by selecting the diminished part of the wave 
(or all of it) and choosing Edit, Increase Volume or Edit, Maximize 
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Volume. In general, doubling the speed of a wave cuts the ampli- 
tude in half. So, each time you speed something up, you probably 
would want to amplify it at the same time by reapplying Edit, 
Maximize Volume. Editing a file in this way invariably amplifies 
background noise and hiss, as well. However, it’s the price you pay 


for having fun! 
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In this section, I discuss the various ways of running DOS under 
OS/2. Several ways exist. You can run most DOS programs under 
OS/2, and you can run them better than under real DOS. 


Running DOS 


This chapter contains several questions about getting OS/2’s DOS 
to perform as you want it. Even if you don’t use OS/2 DOS, you 
might want to scan the questions anyway. A number of tips—for 
example, how to open windowed sessions so they are maximized— 


apply to DOS and OS/2 windows alike. 


Techniques and Tactics 


This section focuses on general tips and techniques, excluding 
matters dealing with the Clipboard. Clipboard questions lie under a 
separate heading that follows this one. 


1. How do I open a DOS command-line 
session? 


There are several ways. The easiest way is using the LaunchPad by 
following these steps: 


1. Click on the drawer button just above the OS/2 command 
icon, as shown in Figure 9.1, to display the DOS command- 
line icon. 
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Click the Drawer button to 
open the drawer 


Figure 9.1. Click on a LaunchPad drawer button to open the drawer. 


2. Click on the DOS command icon. 


The preceding steps open a DOS command window. To open a 
full-screen DOS session, you use DOS full-screen command 
prompt object, which is located in the Command Prompts folder. If 
you haven’t rearranged the default folders and objects created 
during OS/2’s installation, the Command Prompts folder is in the 
OS/2 System folder. To do this, follow these steps: 


1. Open the OS/2 System folder (to open, double-click it or 
select it and press Enter). 
Open the Command Prompts folder. 


3. Select the type of DOS command-line session you want (full- 
screen or windowed) and open it. 


You probably noticed how much easier it is to 
open DOS from the LaunchPad. You can make 
life easier by dragging copies of commonly used 
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program objects to the LaunchPad, either as a 
new main object or as a drawer object. If you 
used the preceding steps to open the Command 
Prompts folder, you probably are in a perfect 
position to add a DOS full-screen object to the 
command-line drawer of the LaunchPad right 
now. Using the right mouse button, drag the DOS 
object over the drawer button until the drawer 
button darkens. Now release the mouse button. 
When you click on the drawer button, you should 
now see the additional item inside. 


1.2. What's the difference between a 
windowed and full-screen DOS session? 


A full-screen DOS session behaves very much like real DOS. You 
can run graphics and non-graphics programs or work at the 
command line—just as you would in actual DOS. A windowed 
DOS session displays your DOS session in an OS/2 window. In a 
window, you can use the Clipboard, change the screen font sizes, 
and change a number of DOS settings. Some graphics programs 
can’t run in a windowed DOS session. If one can’t, you'll receive 
a message to that effect when you try to run it. 


For most character-mode programs, users prefer working in a 
window. Not only do you reap the advantages of using the OS/2 
Clipboard and selecting font sizes, but you also can see other 
windows at the same time. Switching among windows also is faster 
when working in a window. Video display in a window is somewhat 
slower than in a full-screen session, however. For some character- 
mode programs, such as communications programs where display 
speed is especially important, some users want to see the program 
running at top speed. For them, a full-screen session seems the best 
choice. 


7.3. How can | switch a windowed DOS 
program to a full-screen program? 


Many users first try Alt+Enter because Microsoft Windows uses the 
same method. OS/2 uses Alt+Home. Depending on the video mode 
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being used, some programs can’t run in a window. Ifa program 
can’t run in a window, OS/2 suspends it and displays the appropriate 
message. You also can switch between modes by selecting the cor- 
responding option from a DOS object’s pop-up menu. If a windowed 
DOS program appears, display the DOS pop-up menu by clicking 
the title bar icon with either mouse button. Next, select Full screen 
from the menu. Alternatively, if a full-screen DOS program is mini- 
mized, click the minimized icon with mouse button 2 to display the 


DOS pop-up menu. Select Windowed from the pop-up menu. 


Under some combinations of options, none of the techniques 
discussed so far will work. If you press AlttHome and if you 
minimize objects to the Minimized Window Viewer or hide them 
(rather than minimizing to the Desktop), the options shown so far 
won't be available. You do have one remaining option, however. 
Follow these steps: 


1. Display the original icon used to launch the DOS program (the 
icon displays with diagonal hash lines to indicate it’s open.) 


2. Click the DOS object icon with mouse button 2 to display 
the pop-up menu. 


3. Click Windowed or Full screen, whichever is available and 
appropriate. 


This last method works even if you have selected 
Create new window as your default object open 
behavior. When you display the object pop-up 
menu, the Open option creates a new window, 
whereas selecting Windowed or Full screen acts 
only on the window that’s already open. If you 
open multiple windows using the same object, 
however, the Windowed and Full screen options 
act only on the first window opened. 


1.4. How do | close a DOS command-line 
session? 


Type EXIT and press Enter. 
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Typing EXIT is the best way to close an OS/2 
DOS command-line session. See Chapter 11 to 
see how to close a specific version of DOS. You 
also can close a DOS session from its context 
menu or from the Window List. If you close it 
using a method other than ExIT, however, first be 


sure you've closed alll files. If you’re running a 
program, especially a database or word process- 
ing program, follow that program’s instructions 
for exiting before you try to close the DOS 
session. If you use the DOS session’s pop-up 
menu or the Window List to close a session while 
files are still open, you could run into difficulty, 
such as broken indexes, unsaved changes, and so 
forth, the next time you try to use that program. 


5. How do | close a DOS session that is hung 
up or stuck? 


Sometimes DOS programs get stuck. It’s a DOS fact of life. When 
a DOS program hangs up or gets stuck, you first should try pressing 
Ctrl+Break and Ctrl+C several times to see if you can free it up. If 
all else fails, you can close it in several ways. The easiest way is to 
use the Window List by following these steps: 


1. Press Ctrl+Esc to summon the Window List. 
2. Select the Hung up program. 
3. Press the Delete key. 


4. Select Yes to confirm the closing. 


You also can close a DOS session from its pop-up menu. If the 
session is windowed, you can press the Alt key or click the title bar 
icon to summon the object menu. If the session is full-screen, you 
can press AlttHome to window it and use the first technique. You 
also can close a DOS session by double-clicking the title bar icon. 
Again, use these techniques only if the DOS box is hung up or if 
only the command line is running. 
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» 9.6. What's an easy way to make a DOS 
window open maximized? 


To open a windowed DOS or windowed OS/2 session in a maxi- 
mized state, follow these steps: 


1. Open a DOS or OS/2 windowed command-line session. 

2. Hold down the Shift key and Maximize the window. 
Depending on the last position OS/2 remembers, you might 
need to click the maximize button as many as three times. 

3. Hold down the Shift key and click the right or left mouse 
button on the title bar. 


This method sets the opening default for all virtual windows, OS/2, 
and DOS. It does not affect the Presentation Manager (PM) or 
WIN-OS/2. If you want OS/2 to remember other window size or 
position settings as well, just hold down the Shift key as you make 
the adjustments. 


Nfeqiss = Technically, VIO refers just to OS/2 character- 
mode windows. However, character-mode DOS 
applications running in an OS/2-DOS window 
are nearly identical to OS/2’s VIO windows. 
From now on, for convenience, both types of win- 
dows are referred to as virtual windows. It’s much 
easier than qualifying their every mention with 
(non-PM, nonfull-screen, and non-WIN-OS/2). 


7. How do | make a windowed DOS 
application open in the background? 


To open any virtual window session in the background, follow these 
steps: 


1. Click the object icon you want to start. 
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2. Press and hold the Ctrl key. 


3. Click the object icon you want to start once to deactivate it. 
(Trust me.) 


4, Still holding the Ctrl key, double-click the object icon. 
To use another method, follow these steps: 


1. Press Ctrl+\ to deselect all icons in the folder. 
2. Hold down the Ctrl key and double-click the object you want 


to start. 


These may seem like odd steps. For this trick to work, however, all 
objects must be deselected at the moment you double-click. You 
can accomplish this feat in either of the two ways shown. 


To open an object in the background using the 
LaunchPad, hold down the Ctrl key and click 


(single, not double) the appropriate icon. When 
using the LaunchPad, the other hocus-pocus isn’t 
needed. 


1.8. How can | start a DOS object in a 
minimized state rather than in a restored state? 


You can’t do this with the keyboard; you must do it with settings. 
To start any non-PM or non-Windows object while it is minimized, 
follow these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the object. 
2. Click the Session tab. 


3. Click Start minimized so that a check mark appears, as shown 
in Figure 9.2. 
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Figure 9.2. Use the Start minimized check box to open minimized 
programs. 


4. Close the Settings notebook. 


"09.9. How do | include SET DEF=D;\DEFPLUS to 
run Definitions Plus in a DOS session? 


You have several choices. OS/2 maintains an AUTOEXEC.BAT file 
in the root directory where OS/2 is installed. If you want a particu- 
lar environment setting for all your DOS sessions, you can include 
the SET statement in the AUTOEXEC.BAT file that’s in your OS/2 
root directory. You also can designate a separate AUTOEXEC-style 
file for any session you choose. For something such as Definitions 
Plus, which you probably use in only one or two DOS sessions, 
such as a word processor, the latter might be the better choice. To 
proceed, follow these steps: 


1. Make a copy of your main AUTOEXEC.BAT file. At the 
command line, type 
COPY AUTOEXEC.BAT AUTODEF .BAT 


(You might consider copying the file to the same directory as 
the program being run by AUTODEF.BAT.) 


2. Modify AUTODEF.BAT to include the necessary SET 


statement. 
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Neat =You also might remove any extraneous com- 
mands that aren’t needed. For example, DOSKEY is 
great in a command-line session, but it probably 
takes up memory unnecessarily in a DOS word 
processor session. You also should include any 
commands you need to load Definitions Plus (or 
any other terminate-and-stay-resident (TSR) 
program you’re using) and the program in which 
it will pop up. 


3. Open the Settings notebook for the object that will use the 
modified AUTODEF.BAT file. 


Click the Session tab. 

Click DOS settings. 

Select Other DOS settings, and then click OK. 
Click DOS_AUTOEXEC. 


Replace x: \AUTOEXEC. BAT with the path and location of your 
new AUTOEXEC file. For example, replace it with 
D: \DEFPLUS\AUTODEF . BAT, as shown in Figure 9.3. 


Be a ee et a 


Put your alternate for AUTOEXEC.BAT here 


Figure 9.3. With the DOS_AUTOEXEC setting, you can assign different 
AUTOEXEC files. 
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9. Click Save. 
10. Close the Settings notebook. 


Once the new object exists, you might create a new template using 
the new object. Then, the next time you need such an object, you 
can use the template to just drag off a new program reference object. 
To create a template, make a copy of the new object. Then, open 
the copy’s Settings notebook, go to the General section, and check 
the Template checkbox. 


~10. How can | increase the size of fonts in a 
DOS window? 


Got a magnifying glass? Just joking. DOS and OS/2 windows are 
known as virtual windows. That’s because text is virtualized at 
different sizes. Virtualized means that you see everything you 
ordinarily see in a whole screen, but in a smaller space. Rather than 
taking up the whole screen to show you 80 characters by 25 lines, a 
virtual window occupies only a portion of the screen. The smaller 
the font, the smaller the amount of screen space it takes to virtualize 
the normal 80X25 screen. 


OS/2 provides a variety of font sizes depending on the display 
adapter and resolution you are using. At most resolutions, you have 
10 fonts from which you can select. Some video adapters and 
resolutions may offer fewer choices. To change to a different display 
font in an open windowed DOS session, follow these steps: 


1. Tap the Alt key to display the session’s pop-up menu. 
2. Press the F key (Font size). 


3. Use the mouse or cursor keys to select a different font size. 
Notice the window and font previews, as shown in 
Figure 9.4. 

4. Click Change to change the font for now only, or click Save 
to save this as the default setting for subsequent virtual 
windows you open, as well. 


Font Size 


Figure 9.4. OS/2°: default display usually offers 10 or more font sizes for 


windowed sessions. 


Unfortunately, with OS/2 you can’t set different 
default font sizes for different windowed objects. 
You can set different font sizes for different 
windows while they are open, but only one 


default size is maintained for all virtual win- 
dows—OS/2 and DOS. When you select the 
Save option, remember that you’re setting the 
option for all virtual windows, not just this one. 
The Change option affects just the current session. 


11. How can I save different window 
positions for each DOS program? 


You can’t. What I said in the preceding note about font sizes applies 
to window sizes and positions as well. 
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).12. How did a program reference object's 
filename get changed from STARTIT.BAT to 
STARTIT.BAK? 


The first time this happened to me, I was a little surprised. I opened 
a DOS object that ran a batch file. It didn’t work correctly, so I 
used XyWrite, which was already loaded, to change it. XyWrite, like 
many DOS word processors, has an automatic backup option, 
which I use. When enabled, it renames the file you edit as 
FILENAME.BAK and saves the changed version in a new file under 


the original name. 


OS/2 watches everything you do while the WPS is loaded. When 
XyWrite changed the name of the original .BAT file to .,BAK, OS/2 
changed automatically every reference of that file to .BAK. Simi- 
larly, if I had renamed the batch file from STARTIT.BAT to 
BEGINIT.BAT, every reference to STARTIT.BAT would change 
to BEGINIT.BAT. From a global perspective, this is a very useful 
thing for OS/2 to do. You can rename directories and not worry 
about manually changing everything that might depend on those 
directories. 


In that instance, the effect was quite puzzling until I determined 
what was happening. Not only did editing the file not fix what I 
was trying to fix, it made the program object inoperable as well 
because OS/2 doesn’t recognize a .BAK file as an executable file. In 
any event, that’s what happened to you. 


You have several choices: 
M@ Edit the program object reference to make sure it’s correct 
after you edit the file. 
MM Make a copy of the file you want to change. Edit the copy, 


and copy the changed version over the old version. 

M@ Turn off the backup feature in your editor, if possible, and 
create your own backup copy in some other way. 

M@ Use a different editor, such as E.EXE, EPM.EXE, or the 
QBASIC editor that does not create a .BAK file. If you do, 


however, be sure to make your own backup copy. 
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In any case, now that you know why it happened, you'll have an 
easier time dealing with it next time. 


.13. How can I use a DOS program’s graphics 
screen to make an icon for the DOS program? 


The following procedure usually works but sometimes doesn’t due 
to the nature of the particular graphics mode and the type of display 
driver support installed. Try this: 


1. Open the DOS program full-screen and run it until you have 
a screen or part of the screen portion that you want to use for 
an icon. 


2. Press Alt+Home to window the application. Press Alt+X, if 
necessary, to maximize the window. 


If you receive a This application cannot run 


in a window message, don’t worry. You don’t 
want to run it, you just want fo copy from it. 


3. Press Alt+K (for Mark). 


4, Use the mouse or cursor keys to mark the area you want to 
use, as shown in Figure 9.5. 


5. Press Enter to copy the marked area to the Clipboard. 
6. Open the Settings notebook for the DOS application. 
7. Click the General tab. 

8. Click Edit. 

y. 


Press Shift+Insert to replace the current icon with the 
Clipboard image. It is appropriately scaled as it is transferred. 


10. Do any touch-up editing you want. 


11. Choose File, Save and click Save again. 
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Selection cursor 


ee 


.— Suspended: Golf 


Hon't-worry.:*You: 
/ ,*you'just*want:to: 


***Pnd -Note***7 
~3. ~*~ Press*Alt, : followed: by:K: (for*Mark) .J 
74. ~ Use:the:mouse:or*cursor:keys:to:mark:the* 


area*you'want:to'use,:as*shown'in:Figure: 
3.% 


Figure 9.5. Marking a graphical area to copy to the Clipboard. 


You also should consider saving the icon as a 
new file. If you later reinstall OS/2 and want to 
use the same icon again or if you want to use the 
icon for another purpose, saving it now with a 
permanent name will preserve these options. 
After first doing a normal Save (as shown in step 
11), select File, Save As, and type a new name 
(preferably on a directory that’s not part of your 
OS/2 directory system). For example, save it to a 
non-OS/2 directory (such as \ICONS) so that 
whatever you create will not be erased during a 
reinstallation of OS/2. As in step 11, click Save 
twice (first, after typing a new name, and the 
second time when the various .ICO formats are 
displayed). 
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12. Close the Icon Editor. 
13. Close the Settings notebook. 


.14. How do | make my customized DOS icons 
display when minimized on the Desktop? 


It depends on what you mean by on the Desktop. You can change 
the way those icons appear in folders before they are opened. 
Unfortunately, you can’t change the way they appear when they are 
open and minimized. See the preceding question as well as Ques- 
tions 3.22, 8.1, and 8.2. 


a 5. How can I automatically load SideKick 
ahead of XyWrite? 


You have several options. The most straightforward way is to create 
a batch file that contains the instructions to load the TSR 
(SideKick) and then the word processor (Xy Write). You then refer 
to the batch file rather than the program. Suppose that you have a 
batch file, E:\XY\LOADXY.BAT, that changes directories to the 
location of the TSR, loads it, changes to the location of your main 
program, and runs it: 

D: 

CD \SIDEKICK 

SK 

E: 

CD \XY 

EDITOR 


All that remains is to change the program reference object so that it 
runs LOADXY.BAT rather than EDITOR.EXE. To do this, follow 
these steps: 

1. Open the Settings notebook for XyWrite. 

2. Change the path and file to the name of your batch file. 

3. Close the Settings notebook. 
An alternative method is to create a special version of 


AUTOEXEC.BAT (in a different name or location from your main 
one) that preloads the TSR for you. Unless you have multiple 
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programs that require the same TSR, however, that approach 
demands more work. If that approach seems more appropriate, see 


Question 9.9 for details. 


J.16. How can I prevent a DOS game from 
continuing to play when | switch away? 


You have two options. You can turn off background execution as 
the default behavior for that game, or you can turn off background 
execution on an as-needed basis. It usually is easier to turn it off all 
the time. It usually is more appropriate, too, because it’s unlikely 
that you actually would want a game to continue running in the 
background when you aren’t present to enjoy it. To turn off 
background execution as the default, follow these steps: 


Open the Settings notebook. 

Click the Session tab. 

Click DOS settings, and then select Other DOS settings. 
Click DOS_BACKGROUND_EXECUTION. 

Click Off. 

6. Close the Settings notebook. 
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If the program already is running, this procedure produces no effect 
until the next time you run it. To turn off background processing 
for a program that’s running, you first must switch the program to 
windowed display (if it’s running full-screen) by pressing 
Alt+Home. If the program is running in an incompatible graphics 
mode, just windowing it will disable background processing. 
Otherwise, with the program running in a window, follow these 
steps: 


1. Tap the Alt key. 


2. Press D, and then select Other DOS settings. 


3. Click DOS_BACKGROUND_EXECUTION and click the 
Off option, as shown in Figure 9.6. 


DOS Settings - Other DOS settings 


UDIO_ADAPTER_ SHARING 


Figure 9.6. You can change background execution while a DOS program 1s 


running. 


4. Click Save. 


5. If necessary, press Alt+Home to return to full-screen. 


Nfeytss = You also can access DOS settings from a 
program’s minimized icon’s object pop-up menu. 
This works only if the DOS program is minimized 
to the Desktop rather than to the Minimized 
Window Viewer. Just click mouse button 2 on the 
minimized program icon and choose the DOS 
settings option from the pop-up menu. 


You also can access DOS settings from the object 
that started the session: the one with diagonal 
hash lines indicating that the object is open. To 
do this, click the object icon with mouse button 2 
and select the DOS settings option from the 
bottom of the pop-up menu. Use the DOS settings 
option from the pop-up menu, but don’t open the 
Settings notebook itself. 
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This procedure affects only the current session. When you want to 
suspend temporarily the program that is running, you can tap the 
Alt key for window sessions or press Ctrl+Esc for non-window 
sessions. (Ctrl+Esc works for window sessions as well, but it isn’t 
quite as easy as just tapping Alt.) 


17. How do | install a new DOS program | 
bought? 


As usual, you have several options. First, read the instructions that 
came with the program. At the very least, look at the labels on the 
diskettes to see if installation instructions are present. For example, 
some disks say “Insert into drive A: and type A:INSTALL A: C:” or 
something similar. The OS/2 method follows, but don’t do it this 
way—at least not yet: 


1. Insert the first installation diskette for your program into 
Drive A: (or Drive B:, but you'll have to navigate to reach 
Drive B:). 


2. Navigate, as necessary, to the icon for Drive A: or Drive B: 


and double-click it. 


3. Read the installation instructions included with the program 
and open the program used to perform the installation. 


4. Follow the instructions given by the installation program. 


I just said don’t do it that way, however. It often works just fine, 
but sometimes it doesn’t, so don’t do it this way yet. Why not? 
Because you don’t yet know the program requirements. Does it use 
extended (XMS), expanded (EMS), or DOS-protected mode 
interface (DPMI) memory? Does it require a special video mode? 
Does it require ANSISYS? Will it try to change your 
CONFIG.SYS or AUTOEXEC.BAT files? At this point, you just 
don’t know. It really pays to read the instructions. 


Make backup copies of CONFIG.SYS and AUTOEXEC.BAT first. 
This is crucial because many all-assuming DOS programs automati- 
cally change these files without your knowledge or permission. 
Next, create a generic DOS command-line object in the folder 
where you want to install the new program by following these steps: 


ae. 


10. 


11. 


12; 
= 
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Click mouse button 2 on an existing DOS command-line 
object. 


Click Create another. 

Click the New Name field and give it the name of the 
application you're installing. 

Click the appropriate target folder. 

Click Create. A Settings notebook automatically opens. 
In the Path and File Name field, type *. 

Click the Session tab. 


Click Full screen. (Select Full screen initially to avoid possible 
display problems; you can always test the program later— 
after successful installation—to see if you can run it ina 
window.) 


Click DOS settings, and then select All DOS settings. 
Set DOS_BACKGROUND_EXECUTION to Off. By 


doing this, you can halt any disagreeable procedure later on 
by just switching away from the DOS session. 


Make any changes necessary to ensure that the program has 
the kind of memory it needs. Check the video settings and 

make sure VIDEO MODE_RESTRICTION is set to NONE. If the 

program uses any kind of animation, turn off 

VIDEO _RETRACE_ EMULATION. 

Click Save after you check the settings. 


Close the Settings notebook. 


At this point, the new object is just a command- 
line object. In a moment, you'll use this 
command-line object to install your DOS pro- 
gram. After installation, you can convert the same 
command-line object into a program object for 
the new program. Therefore, you should config- 
ure the object so that it resembles the ideal DOS 
environment for the program you're about to 
install. If the program requires EMS, XMS, or 
DPMI memory, you must be sure that the DOS 
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settings allow for it. If there are other special 
requirements, open the Settings notebook for the 
object and set them up. Most things you overlook 
or don’t anticipate, you can change later. Many 


programs, however, set up an initial hard-to- 
change configuration based on the required 
memory settings, video, and so forth that are 
detected at installation. Therefore, it pays to make 
sure the installation program encounters the best 
possible environment. 


Now install your program by following these steps: 


1. Open the DOS command line you just created. 


2. Follow the installation instructions as you would in 


ordinary DOS. 


3. If the program offers to change CONFIG.SYS or 
AUTOEXEC.BAT, decline, but make a note of the changes 


it says you need. 


EUs ted Some DOS programs try to reboot your 
computer during installation. You might see 
a message like THE INSTALLATION PROGRAM 
NEEDS TO REBOOT YOUR SYSTEM FOR THESE 
CHANGES TO TAKE EFFECT. PRESS ENTER TO 
REBOOT NOW. These programs often don’t 


offer you an alternative. When you receive 
this type of message, the installation invari- 
ably is finished. Rather than letting it reboot 
(actually, it tries but usually just terminates 
the current DOS session instead), press 
Ctrl+Esc and close the installation from the 
Window List. 


If the installation proposes changes in CONFIG.SYS and 
AUTOEXEC.BAT, you must take the appropriate action. If it 


made changes to those files without asking or telling you (compare 
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them with the backup copies you made earlier to see if they 
changed), you'll need to make a note of the differences and replace 
the modified versions with the backups you made. 


If the installation wanted drivers loaded in CONFIG.SYS, you 
should instead add them to the DOS_DEVICE line under DOS 
settings in the Settings notebook. Do not include "DEVICE="—you 
need only the name and location of the driver. Make the following 
changes when you convert the DOS object you used at installation 
to an object you will use to run the new program. 


If you want to create your program object manually, follow these 
steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the object you created to 
install the program. 


2. Replace the * you previously inserted with the path and 
filename of the program. (This might be a .COM, .EXE, or 
.BAT file, depending on the program.) 


3. Include any parameters mentioned in the installation and set 
the appropriate working directory. 


Click the Session tab. 
Click DOS settings, and then select All DOS settings. 
Make any additions necessary to the DOS_DEVICE section. 


Modify the DOS_AUTOEXEC, if necessary (assuming that you're 
using OS/2 2.1 or a later version). 


pd atte ee ada > a 


8. Click Save if you modified anything. 
9. Close the Settings notebook. 


After the program object is finished, you can run the program you 
installed by double-clicking its icon. 


For many DOS programs, much of what you just 
went through may be unnecessary. However, if 
the installation routine inserts DOS-style changes 
into your CONFIG.SYS file, you could be in for 
some bad times the next time you boot OS/2. 
Because DOS installation routines generally are 
not OS/2-aware, you must handle the awareness 
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part yourself. Unfortunately, that means the kind 
of vigilance outlined in the answer to this ques- 


tion. As a better alternative, buy OS/2 versions 
of your programs whenever possible. 


If the installation tried to modify the AUTOEXEC.BAT file, you 
must decide how to implement the changes. Usual changes include 
the addition of SET statements and modifications of the PATH. The 
easiest course of action is to modify the AUTOEXEC.BAT that 
OS/2 uses for most DOS sessions. If the additions add unnecessary 
overhead (especially TSRs) for unrelated DOS programs that also 
use AUTOEXEC.BAT, however, you might want to use a dedi- 
cated AUTOEXEC file (DOS_AUTOEXEC in the DOS settings, if you 
have OS/2 2.1 or a later version) or start the program with a batch 
file, as described in Question 9.9. Many DOS programs use batch 
files to initialize, which saves you the trouble of setting up one. Just 
use it in the path and filename for the object you use to run the 
program. 


Have you considered migrating? If you have 
multiple programs to install, and if those pro- 
rams are listed in OS/2’s migration database 
(\OS2\INSTALL\ DATABASE.TXT), you probably 
should use the Add Programs (migration) object 
in the System Setup folder. The migration data- 
base contains specialized settings for more than 
300 programs and can eliminate guesswork in 
many instances. Check to see if the migration 
database lists your applications. If it does, 
consider using Add Programs to create the 
program object. If you just have a few programs, 
go ahead and create the program reference 
object in any way you like. OS/2 uses the 
migration database whenever you create a 
program reference object, whether you use the 
Add Programs tool or not. If you have multiple 
programs to tend to, however, the Add Programs 
approach can speed things up (usually). 
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18. Must | migrate DOS programs and run 
them from icons? 


No. Ordinarily, you can run your DOS programs from the 
command line the way you’re accustomed to doing. You can set up 
batch files, DOSKEY macros, and so forth as you like and use DOS as 
you always have. The advantage of using program objects, however, 
is that you can give each program exactly what it needs. In a DOS 
environment, everything must run at the greatest common factor. 
That means that drivers needed for only one program take memory 
away from all programs. A TSR needed for a single program might 
block other programs. At times, you might need an integrated DOS 
environment, and OS/2 enables you to set one up and use it. For 
the best protection and isolation of your programs, however, you 
generally are better off running DOS programs from separate, 
dedicated program objects, but you don’t have to. 


19. Does OS/2 have anything similar to 
DOSKEY? 


For DOS sessions, OS/2 has DOSKEY. It works just the same as it 
does in ordinary DOS. If you have DOS_HIGH or DOS_UMB on and 
haven’t reset XMS_MEMORY_LIMIT to zero, you can even load DOSKEY 
into an upper memory block, leaving more room for your pro- 
grams. By default (to emulate DOS’s built-in defaults), OS/2 does 
not turn on DOSKEY. It is remarked (REMed) out in the default 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file set up by OS/2’s installation: 


@ECHO OFF 

ECHO. 

PROMPT $i$p$g 

REM LOADHIGH DOSKEY FINDFILE=DIR /A /S /B $* 
REM DOSKEY EDIT=QBASIC/EDITOR $* 

REM SET DIRCMD=/A 

PATH c:\0S2;c:\0S2\MDOS;c:\; 

PATH c:\0S2;c:\0S2\MDOS;c: \0S2\MDOS\WINOS2;c: \ 
LOADHIGH APPEND c:\0S2;c:\0S2\SYSTEM 


Notice the references to DOSKEY in the fourth and fifth lines. 
Because they are REMed out, they are not enabled. If your DOS 


session is configured appropriately, you might find some of the 
DOSKEY statements in Table 9.1 useful. For complete information 
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on using the DOSKEY command, look in the Command Reference, 
which is in the Information folder. 


Table 9.1. 
Sample DOSKEY statements. 
Statement Action 
LOADHIGH DOSKEY Loads DOSKEY into 
high memory. 
DOSKEY DD=DIR $1 /A:D$Bmore DD spec lists 
directories matching 
spec only. 
DOSKEY MAP=MEM/C$Bmore MAP classifies memory 
by use. 
DOSKEY / INSERT Causes command- 


line editing to default 
to Insert mode. 


Curiously, OS/2 does not have an equivalent of 
DOSKEY for work at the OS/2 command line. If 
you need that capability, you might look into 


FSHL or 4082, both of which are replacements 
for the OS/2 command processor, CMD.EXE. See 
the discussion of FSHL and 4082 in Chapter 23. 


.20. Where is the DOS CONFIG.SYS? 
OS/2’s version of DOS has no dedicated CONFIG.SYS file. OS/2 


uses two approaches for the kinds of commands and statements 
usually found in DOS CONFIG.SYS. One is to place the identical 
CONFIG.SYS lines into the OS/2 CONFIG.SYS file. OS/2 
recognizes DOS drivers and statements and propagates the appro- 
priate references to DOS program reference and file objects. For 
example, if you add 
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DEVICE=C: \0S2\MDOS\ANSI.SYS 


to OS/2’s CONFIG.SYS, it doesn’t load ANSI.SYS into memory 
when OS/2 boots. Instead, OS/2 adds C:\OS2\MDOS\ANSL SYS 
to the DOS_DEVICE section of DOS settings in the Settings note- 
books for your DOS program objects. Therefore, one approach is to 
add the drivers you want to OS/2’s CONFIG.SYS, and OS/2 will 
adjust the Settings notebooks as necessary. See Question 10.2 for 
additional information. 


21. Can you re-create the original DOS 
command-line object? 


If you happen to delete a command-line object or change your 
DOS settings beyond recognition, you can re-create a new com- 
mand-line object. In fact, when you get the hang of it, you can re- 
create many of the objects you see on the Desktop. To create a new 
DOS command-line object, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Command Prompts folder. 


2. Click mouse button 2 on any command prompt object. 
(Actually, you could use any program object, but command 
prompt objects seem more convenient.) 


3. Click Create another. 


4. In the Create dialog box, fill in a new name for the DOS 
command-line object (DOS Window or DOS FullScreen, for 


example). 

Click the target folder if it’s not already selected. 
Click Create, and the Settings notebook appears. 
Type an * in the Path and file field. 


Enter a working directory, if different from your OS/2 
default. 


9. Click Session. 


10. Select the type of session you are creating (DOS Window or 
DOS FullScreen). 


11. For now, leave DOS settings alone unless you specifically 
remember something that’s essential for your system. 


ONDA y 


12. Close the Settings notebook. 
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Anytime you create a new DOS or WIN-OS/2 program object, OS/ 
2 assigns the system defaults to it. If you use Copy rather than 
Create another, the new object inherits the same properties as the 
original. 


+22. Is DOS under OS/2 immune to viruses? 


Probably not, but it really depends on the type of virus. Running 
DOS under OS/2 makes it resistant to many kinds of viruses that 
try to infect the boot sector of a hard disk because OS/2 precludes 
any program in a DOS session (even a virus) from writing directly 
to the hard disk sectors (including the boot sector). 


When running an infected DOS program under OS/2, however, 
the degree of built-in protection depends on how the virus works. A 
data corruption virus, which installs itself into memory and then 
infects each program that is loaded, goes away when the DOS 
session closes. The next time an infected program runs, however, 
the process begins to nibble a little more away. Although this slows 
the rate of infection because you effectively are performing a virtual 
reboot every time you open and close a DOS object, it doesn’t stop 
the process altogether. 


If you’re concerned about viruses, many of the virus scanning 
programs work under OS/2’s DOS emulation. You also can find 
virus protection programs for OS/2, including IBM AntiVirus/2, 
that try to insulate against DOS and OS/2 viruses. Other antiviral 
medicine for OS/2 is available from Ontrack Computer Systems 
(Dr. Solomon’s AntiVirus Toolkit) and from McAfee & Associates 
(ViruScan for OS/2). Although no known OS/2 viruses exist at 
present, this doesn’t mean none exist or will exist. For additional 
information, contact: 


IBM (U.S. only) at 800-551-3579 
McAfee & Associates (California) at 408-988-3832 
Ontrack Computer Systems Inc. at 800-752-1333 
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1,23. What causes the screen distortion when | 
switch away from a DOS session? 


This might happen because OS/2 doesn’t have the correct informa- 
tion for properly restoring the OS/2 screen when switching between 
OS/2 and DOS full-screen sessions. OS/2 maintains a data file, 
\OS2\SVGADATA.PMI, that contains necessary information for 
restoring various screen modes when you switch back and forth. 
Most often, this data file is created correctly when you install OS/2 
and when you change display resolutions. If you change display 
adapters or monitors without updating this file, however, you can 
experience video distortion when switching. To remedy the 
situation, follow these steps: 


1. Disable any DOS full-screen sessions that automatically start 
when you boot OS/2. 


2. If it exists, erase \OS2\SVGADATA.PMI by dragging it from 
a Drives folder to the Shredder or by any other means you 
choose. 


3. Shut down OS/2 and reboot. 
4, After rebooting, immediately open a DOS full-screen session. 


5. Change to the \OS2 directory. (If it’s on C:, type €: and press 
Enter, followed by CD \0S2 and Enter.) 


6. Type SVGA ON and press Enter. 
7. Type EXIT to close the DOS session. 
8. Shut down OS/2 and reboot. 


This usually is sufficient to fix the problem. If not, you might have 
a problem with either your monitor or display adapter’s response to 
video changes. Some video adapters come packaged with DOS 
utilities for setting specific display modes. For example, the Dia- 
mond SpeedSTAR comes with a utility called VMODE. If your 
display adapter has a similar utility, you should check to see whether 
it enables you to set your system for a specific display mode that 
matches your current OS/2 resolution. If so, try the following: 


1. Create a DOS batch file that runs your video mode program 
and sets the display mode to match your current OS/2 system 
resolution. 
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For a Diamond SpeedSTAR Plus running in 
1024x768x256 colors, the command is VMODE 
38; for 800x600x256 use VMODE 30; and for 


640x480x256, use VMODE 2E. For other video 
adapters, the mode program name and mode 
numbers vary. 


2. Create a full-screen DOS program object that runs the batch 
file created in step 1. 


3. Move the program object created in step 2 to your Startup 
folder. 


With some adapters, notably the STB, display problems can persist. 
An additional step you can try is to boot actual DOS from your 
system (using a diskette, if necessary) and run SVGA ON from 
there. To do this, follow these steps: 


1. Copy \OS2\SVGA.EXE to a DOS boot diskette. 
2. Boot DOS using the diskette. 


3. If you have a valid C: drive, ensure a C:\OS2 directory exists 
(create one if necessary by typing MD €:\0S2), and type SVGA 
ON DOS. This creates C:\OS2\SVGADATA.DOS. 


4. If you don’t have a valid C: drive (that is, if all your hard 
drive partitions are HPFS), create A:\OS2 by typing 
MD A:\0S2 and type SVGA ON DOS A:. This creates 
A:\OS2\SVGADATA.DOS. 


5. Remove the diskette from A:, and reboot OS/2 from your 
hard drive. 


6. Copy the newly created SVGADATA.DOS file to your OS/2 
boot drive’s \OS2 directory as \OS2\SVGADATA.PMI. 


If none of the preceding works, you probably have some other type 
of hardware compatibility problem. You might try typing SVGA 
STATUS in a DOS full-screen session to see what it says about your 
video card. Have that information standing by when you give 


IBM’s OS/2 Help line a call. 
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“ww 9.24. Should | print directly or through the 
spooler? 


Unless you encounter problems using the spooler, use it. The spooler 
is a print management program that routes all printing to a 
directory on your hard disk and then to your printer port (usually 
LPT iy. 


Your DOS programs and OS/2 programs can print to disk much 
more quickly than they can print to your printer. Most DOS 
programs are designed to send formatted text to the printer 
gradually, waiting for the printer to print each page before sending 
the next page. Even though some printers are buffered, few have 
enough buffering to hold most print jobs. 


If you print without the spooler, your DOS program’s printing 
speed is limited by the speed of your printer. If you print to disk 
instead, the printing is accomplished much more quickly. That’s 
what a spooler does. It masquerades as a printer to your DOS 
program, enabling your DOS program to finish printing in a 
fraction of its usual time. 


Not only does the spooler detour your printing from LPT 1 to the 
disk, but it also immediately starts sending the spooled print job to 
the printer (even while your DOS application is still printing). 
Because the spooler is multithreaded in this way, the printing starts 
immediately, and your DOS program is freed up more quickly. 
Although it’s not the same as having true multithreaded printing, 
such as that in DeScribe for OS/2, it’s still much more efficient than 
ordinary printing with DOS. 


What is multithreading? It’s multitasking in a 
single program. Gradually, more OS/2 pro- 
grams are breaking their different functions into 
partially independent units. Each unit can work 


at the same time as others. Therefore, a 
multithreaded database program might allow you 
to work while a database is being sorted or 
indexed in another thread. A multithreaded word 
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processor might allow you to continue editing 
while printing or pagination occurs in a separate 
thread. A multithreaded communications pro- 


gram might allow you to read messages while it 
downloads or uploads files or additional mes- 
sages. The basic idea is to create a computing 
environment in which your computer is always 
accessible, rather than your having to wait while 
it finishes the last instruction you gave it. 


Clipboard 


The Clipboard is an area of memory used to store data (text and/or 
graphics) that you want to move or copy from one program to 
another. For example, you might use the Clipboard to copy a 
telephone number from a data file into a word processing document 
or to copy a picture from a drawing program into the Icon Editor. 
The Clipboard is one of the strongest features of the integrated 
OS/2 environment. It allows DOS, OS/2, and Windows programs 
to exchange data easily without using files as cumbersome interme- 
diaries. The Clipboard saves work and time. In this section, you 
learn a number of techniques for making the Clipboard even more 


useful. 


25. How do | copy a list of file names from a 
text file to ProComm? 


Use the Clipboard. I often encounter a situation in which I’m 
answering someone’s question while I’m online with a BBS. I switch 
to another window, find the information, copy it to the Clipboard, 
and paste it into my communications program. 


You can use the keyboard or the mouse. To use the keyboard, 
follow these steps: 


1. With any command you want (TYPE, DIR, LIST, or QBASIC, 
for example), display the text you want to copy on-screen. 


2. Press Alt+K (for Mark). 


or a ee, 
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Use the cursor keys to position the cursor on the first 
character you want to mark. 


Hold down the Shift key and move the cursor keys to 
highlight (select) the area you want to mark. 


Press Enter to copy the selected text to the Clipboard. 
Press Ctrl+Esc to display the Window List. 
Select the window into which you want to copy the text. 


If necessary, move the cursor to the place you want the text to 
appear. 


Press and release the Alt key and press the letter P (Paste). 


eat =When using the Clipboard, you can press the Esc 


key at any time to cancel a Marking operation. 


To use the mouse, follow these steps: 


i. 


Click the title bar icon in the window where the text is 
displayed. 
Click Mark. 


Point the mouse at the left corner of the text you want to 
select. 


Hold down mouse button 1 and move the mouse to highlight 
the text you want to copy, as shown in Figure 9.7. 


| Marking: 0 OS/2 Window 
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Figure 9.7. When Mark is on, the mouse cursor turns into a frame shape. 
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Click the title bar icon. 
Click Copy. 

Click the title bar icon. 
Click Window List. 


Click the program where you want to paste the data. 


ee a eet ae 


10. Move the cursor to where you want the data copied. 
11. Click the title bar icon. 
12. Click Paste. 


For me, a combination of keys and mouse seems to work best. I 
press Alt+K to access Mark mode. I then use the mouse to select the 
text and press Enter to copy the text to the Clipboard. To paste, I 
press Alt+P. In any case, you surely will develop a method that 
seems smooth and natural to you. Of course, as you make the 
transition to PM programs, the whole operation becomes even 
smoother because you can do all the copying and pasting without 
using menus. 


.26. How can | suppress a carriage return 
when | paste into a DOS window? 


To suppress the final carriage return when pasting data, hold down 
the Shift key when you select the Paste command. When you copy a 
block of text from a DOS window into the Clipboard, a carriage 
return is implied at the end of each row of text. When pasting, you 
can suppress only the last carriage return. Thus, this trick may be of 
value only in those cases when you copy a single row of text rather 
than multiple rows. 


.27. How can | abort a Paste operation that’s 
not working correctly? 


Press the Esc key. Sometimes, pasting data into a window doesn’t 
produce an intended result. Sometimes, it can overwrite existing 
data or yield other unintended consequences. When you see that 
the paste is doing more harm than good, press the Esc key. 
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¥.28. When I paste into the QBASIC editor, why 
are menu items sometimes activated? 


When you paste data, you essentially are sending keystrokes to the 
application in which you're performing the paste. If the data you’re 
pasting contains ASCII characters below 32, you may be sending 
the keystroke equivalents of control and command characters. The 
application then can interpret these control characters as commands 
rather than as characters. This type of behavior is not unusual, 
especially when copying data from text files that contain a combina- 
tion of normal text and binary data (the type of display you might 
see when using a browsing program to display an .EXE or .DLL 
file). In extreme cases, I have actually seen a paste inadvertently 
execute commands that delete text and files. Exercise caution when 
pasting data with underlying characteristics that are unknown to 
you. See the next three questions for additional possibilities and 
solutions. 


29. What is VIDEO_FASTPASTE and when can 
I safely use it? 


Fastpaste is carried out by putting characters directly into the DOS 
session's virtualized BIOS keyboard buffer. The non-Fastpaste 
method involves OS/2 filtering the character stream to remove 
noncharacter extraneous data. The latter is slower, but more 
reliable. Some programs can safely handle the Fastpaste method, 
while others can’t. The only way to tell for sure is to try it. Many 
programs, such as SLED (a DOS shareware editor), work just fine 
with VIDEO_FASTPASTE. Other programs, especially those like the 
QBASIC editor that monitor the keyboard looking for control key 
sequences, can’t handle VIDEO_FASTPASTE at all and appear to lock 
up when you use it. 


Except for the risk of a recoverable lockup, it usually is safe to try 
VIDEO_FASTPASTE. It always is a good idea, however, to save your 
data before trying something new. 
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1.30. Why does my DOS application sometimes 
make a continuous beeping noise when | paste 
from the Clipboard? 


You probably are pasting too quickly for the application, and the 
application is reacting the only way it knows how—by beeping 
uncontrollably. This is a common program response when the 
keyboard buffer is too full to accept additional keystrokes. If you 
have VIDEO_FASTPASTE turned on, you probably can turn it off and 
eliminate the problem. You also can receive odd noises and beeping 
when pasting data that contains control codes, as indicated in the 
previous question. To turn off VIDEO_FASTPASTE in a running 
program, follow these steps: 


Click the title bar icon. 

Click DOS settings, and then select All DOS settings. 
Click VIDEO_FASTPASTE. 

Click Off. 

5. Click Save. 


oe tee ee 


This procedure turns it off in the current session only. To turn it off 
all the time, make the change in the object Settings notebook by 
following these steps: 

Open the Settings notebook for the DOS session. 

Click Session. 

Click DOS settings, and then select All DOS settings. 
Press V to accelerate to the V settings. 

Click VIDEO_FASTPASTE. 

Click Off. 

Click Save. 

Close the Settings notebook. 


oe eae eee 
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1.31. Why does my DOS application’s menu go 
crazy when I paste text copied from an ANSI- 
colored text window? 


Control characters are getting in from the other screen, often from 
ANSI color sequences because of the way information is stored on- 
screen. This sometimes causes a program to beep, a menu to flash 
wildly, or the program to lock up completely. The solution usually 
is to render the contents of the Clipboard as text, if possible, by 
following these steps: 


1. Open the Clipboard Viewer in the Productivity folder. 


2. If the text is not displayed, select Display, Render, Text. 
Usually, a number of different formats are listed. Select Text 
to strip out formatting and control characters. 


3. Use the mouse or keys in the Clipboard window to select the 
passage of interest. 


4, Press Ctrl+Insert to recopy the text to the Clipboard. After 
this step, if you select Display, Render, the only option listed 
should be Text. 


5. Close the Clipboard, unless you will need it again for a 
similar operation, and paste the data into the application you 
tried previously. 


out Why all the different formats? Consider Word for 
Windows. When you copy text to the Clipboard, 
it contains both formatting and text, so if you 
copy a bold italic section of text from one place in 
the document to another, the formatting is 
preserved. If you copy from Word for Windows 
into Signature, however, Signature doesn’t 


understand WinWord’s formatting, and the 
formatting codes look like so much binary 
gibberish. If you render the Clipboard as text, the 
binary gibberish disappears. In fact, when 
pasting from a Windows word processor into the 
Enhanced PM editor (EPM.EXE) you often receive 
a Clipboard error. 
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DOS session? 


32. Can you use the Clipboard in a full-screen 


For a full-screen DOS session, you have two choices. You can press 
Alt+Home to window it and use the Clipboard in the ways de- 
scribed previously. If you cannot window the session or if 
windowing changes key attributes of what you want to copy to the 
Clipboard, you can copy the whole screen (only) to the Clipboard. 
To work, however, the DOS session must be minimized to the 
Desktop (not to the Minimized Window Viewer). To copy an 
already-open DOS full-screen to the Clipboard, follow these steps: 


1. Open the System object in the System Setup folder. 
2. Click Window. 

3. 
4 


. Leave the System object open so that you can return ina 


Select Minimize window to Desktop. 


moment and reset the minimize behavior. 


. Move windows if necessary to find the DOS full-screen icon 


at the bottom of the Desktop screen. 
Click mouse button 2 on the DOS full-screen object, as 
shown in Figure 9.8. 


6 DOS Full 


Figure 9.8. Using a full-screen DOS’s pop-up menu when minimized to the 
Desktop. 
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7. Click Copy All. 


8. Switch to the window in which you want to paste the 
Clipboard and use the appropriate method to paste the 
Clipboard’s contents. 


9. Switch back to the System object (using the method you 
prefer). 


10. Change the minimize behavior back to Minimize window to 
viewer. 


11. Close the System object and System Setup folder. 


To paste to a full-screen DOS session, perform the 
same steps, but select Paste in step 7 rather than 
Copy All. If you need this option frequently, you 
can eliminate the work by permanently changing 
the minimize behavior for the system or just 
changing the minimize behavior for the DOS full- 
screen object. To change it for the DOS full- 
screen object, open its Settings notebook, click the 
Window tab, select Minimize window to Desktop, 
and close the Settings notebook. Incidentally, you 
cannot change a DOS object’s window behavior 
while it’s running. That is why you had to change 
the behavior at the system level in steps 1 through 
3 of Question 9.32. If you started the full-screen 
DOS session from an object icon, these same 
choices (Paste and Copy All) are available on the 
original icon’s pop-up menu (while the session is 
active, that is). 


~ 9.33. Can | test VIDEO_FASTPASTE in a session 
that’s already running? 


Yes. Try the following: 


1. If the DOS session is running in full-screen, press AlttHome 
to switch to a window. 
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Press the Alt key. 

Press D (for DOS settings), and then select All DOS settings. 
Press V to jump to VIDEO_FASTPASTE. 

Press the Tab key to jump to the On and Off controls. 

Use the left- or right-arrow key to select On or Off. 


NAW AR YD 


Press Alt+S to save the setting. 


When you save DOS settings in an open session, 
the setting is saved only for that session. To 
change the DOS setting for future instances of 
the DOS program, open the Settings notebook 


for the DOS object, click the Session tab, and 
click the DOS settings button. In the DOS settings 
in the Session tab, the number of options is much 
greater than the DOS settings in an open DOS 


window. 


DOS Settings 


Because settings are the key to everything in OS/2, take a closer 
look at some questions about DOS settings. 


0.1. Is there a way to save sets of DOS 
settings for later use or portability? 


New in OS/2 Warp 3, yes. You can save all your DOS settings to be 
reloaded later on. These settings can be loaded by the same DOS 
object, or by a different one. This especially is handy for managing 
OS/2 on a network, because it makes it possible to duplicate DOS 
settings at different work stations. It also is handy for technical 
support, because it eliminates the guesswork about whether 
something is set up differently. To save your settings, follow these 
steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the DOS object. 

2. Click on the Session tab. 

3. Click on DOS settings, and then select All DOS settings. 
4 


. Click on the Print button. 
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5. Click on Encoded file, and type a file name after the path 
that’s listed (you can change the path if you like, to a floppy 
disk for example, if that’s more convenient). 


6. Click OK. 
To later load the settings, follow these steps: 


Open the Settings notebook for the DOS object. 

Click on the Session tab. 

Click on DOS settings, and then select All DOS settings. 
Click on Load. 

In the Encoded file field, type the path and filename for the 


settings file you want to load. 


6. Click OK. 


VP 


.2. Can you change settings for all DOS 
objects at the same time? 


Sometimes. You can set the system defaults for some settings in the 
OS/2 CONFIG.SYS files. You can make system defaults for the 
following DOS settings in CONFIG.SYS: 


FILES=20 (DOS_FILES) 

BREAK=OFF (DOS_BREAK) 

SHELL=F : \OS2\MDOS\COMMAND.COM F:\0S2\MDOS /P (DOS_SHELL) 
FCBS=16,8 (DOS_FCBS) 

RMSIZE=64@ (DOS _RMSIZE) 

LASTDRIVE=drive letter (DOS_LASTDRIVE) 

DOS=HIGH,UMB (DOS _ HIGH and DOS_UMB) 

DEVICE=file specification (DOS DEVICE) 

DEVICEHIGH=file specification (DOS_DEVICE) 


When you change these DOS settings in your 
OS/2 COMFIG.SYS file, the DOS settings of 
every DOS object you create inherit the same 
default characteristics. Therefore, if you set 
RMSIZE=624 in your CONFIG.SYS file, the next 
time you reboot, the DOS_RMSIZE default is 624 for 
every DOS object. DOS objects for which you 
have explicitly made a settings change 


When creating new DOS objects, you can use Copy (rather than 


You must set most other settings, however, in the DOS settings 
control of the Session tab for each object. Beyond that, you can 
minimize the amount of work you must do in several ways. 


(to something other than the default) keep those 
other settings, but the underlying default changes. 
For example, if you explicitly change your DOS 
window DOS_RMSIZE setting to 512 but leave all 
other DOS objects at the system default, all will 
change to 624 except for the one you set to 512. If 
you later reset the 512K exception back to the 
default, it will revert to the new system default, 
624, rather than the old default of 640. So, if you 
change the system default, you will not affect 
objects you already have customized. 


Create another) to clone an object that is most similar to the one 
you want to create. Follow these steps: 
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Click mouse button 2 on the object you want to clone. 
Click Copy. 

Fill in the new name in the Copy dialog box. 

Click Copy. 


Open the Settings notebook for the new object and change 
the program and session settings as necessary for the new 
object you re creating. 


In lieu of steps 1 through 4, if the destination 
folder for the new object is displayed, you 
alternatively can press the Ctrl key and use mouse 
button 2 to drag (Ctrl+drag = Copy) a copy of the 
object being cloned to the target folder. As shown 
in the previous question, you also can save 

settings to an encoded file for later use. 
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Another thing you can do is make dedicated templates in your 
Templates folder for creating specific kinds of DOS objects. Use the 
following steps to make a template for creating full-screen DOS 
sessions, with VIDEO_RETRACE_EMULATION turned off (contrary to 
system default): 


Open the Templates folder. 
Click mouse button 2 on the Program object. 
Click Copy. 


Fill in a descriptive name for the new template (for example, 


DOS GAMES) in the Copy dialog box. 
. Click Copy. 
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5 
6. Open the Settings notebook for the new object. 
7. Click Session. 
8. Select DOS full screen. 
9. Click DOS settings. 
10. Select DOS Video settings and click OK. 
11. Click VIDEO_RETRACE_EMULATION. 
12. Click Off. 
13. Click Save. 
14. Close the Settings notebook. 
Now when you want to create a program object for a 
game you know or believe requires full-screen DOS and 


VIDEO_RETRACE_EMULATION turned off, drag your DOS Game 
template to the folder where you want to create the new object. 


Cert Unlike the original Program template created 
during OS/2 installation, you can delete the 


templates you create. 


Memory 


This section answers a number of questions about setting up OS/2 
DOS’s memory the way you want it. 


).3. How can I make all of my DOS sessions 
default to DOS=HIGH,UMB? 


As many DOS 5.0 users discovered, setting DOS=HIGH , UMB increases 
the amount of memory available for DOS programs by loading 
most of DOS into the high memory area (HIGH), assuming at least 
64K of extended memory (KMS_MEMORY_LIMIT) is available. 
It also reserves space in upper memory blocks (UMB) for loading 
terminate-and-stay-resident programs (TSRs). By default, OS/2 sets 
DOS=LOW, NOUMB and leaves it up to you to make exceptions by 
changing your DOS Sessions settings. You also can do the reverse— 
setting the default to DOS=HIGH, UMB and making exceptions in 
those few cases where you might want HIGH, UMB. To change the 
overall default, follow these steps: 


1. Make a backup copy of CONFIG.SYS. 


2. Using the OS/2 System Editor, TEDIT, or any other text 
editor, edit CONFIG.SYS. 


3. Find the line that says DOS=LOW, NOUMB and change it to 
DOS=HIGH, UMB. 


4. Save the changes. 
The next time you shut down and reboot, the DOS=HIGH, UMB 
setting will be set automatically in all of your DOS objects, except 
for those you previously changed to LOW, NOUMB, or both. If you 
know of additional instances where LOW, NOUMB is required, you can 
change them individually in the Settings notebook for those objects 
by following these steps: 
Open the Settings notebook for the DOS object. 
Click the Session tab. 
Click DOS settings, choose All DOS settings, and click OK. 


Click DOS_HIGH and change Yes to No, as shown in 
Figure 10.1. 


5. Click DOS_UMB and change Yes to No. 
6. Click Save. 
7. Close the Settings notebook. 
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Figure 10.1. Use the DOS settings to set HIGH and UMB. 


Under DOS 5.0, some programs compiled with 
the LINK386 /E (EXE pack) option do not run 
when DOS is loaded high. That problem does not 
occur under OS/2’s DOS emulation. Programs 
are automatically decompressed on-the-fly by 
OS/2’s DOS program loader, as necessary. 
However, programs compiled using some older 
versions of PKLite do still suffer from the problem 
and can generate a SYS3176 error. Setting 
DOS=LOW for those programs usually provides a 
remedy. 


.4. How can I get MEM to report the 640K or 
more my friends keep mentioning? 


That level of free memory may or may not be possible on your 
system—it is possible on most. Try the following steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the DOS command session. 
2. Click the Session tab. 


Click DOS settings, choose All DOS settings, and click OK 
Click DOS _HIGH and set it to On. 

Click DOS_UMB and set it to On. 

Click DOS_RMSIZE and set it to 640. 

Click Save. 

Close the Settings notebook. 

Now you should start the DOS session and see what MEM tells 


you. In a typical setup, MEM produces a report similar to the 
following: 


> li a i 


C:\MEM 


65536@ bytes total memory 
655360 bytes available for DOS 
644304 largest executable program size 


2490368 bytes total EMS memory 
2097152 bytes free EMS memory 


2031616 bytes total XMS memory 

2031616 bytes available XMS memory 

@ bytes available contiguous extended memory 
DOS resident in High Memory Area 

High Memory Area in use 


Gr} 


If you see a report of something like 619, 456 as the largest execut- 
able program size, you may have set your XMS_MEMORY_LIMIT to @. 
Repeat the procedure shown previously to check your DOS settings 
for XMS_MEMORY_LIMIT. If you don’t need XMS memory for the 
application, set it at 64 (so that you can load DOS HIGH). As in 
actual DOS, loading drivers or TSRs uses up free memory. As a 
general rule, you won’t gain anything by setting XMS_MEMORY_LIMIT 
below the default 2048, and you often stand to lose by setting it too 
low (below 64K). 


If your program does not need enhanced graph- 
ics and color, you can obtain even more base 
DOS memory by using the 


VIDEO _MODE_RESTRICTION setting in the DOS 
settings. Ordinarily, DOS uses memory regions 
above 640K to display graphics and color. By 
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setting VIDEO_MODE_RESTRICTION to CGA, you add 
96K to the DOS program address space for a 


maximum of around 74OK. By setting 
VIDEO_MODE_RESTRICTION to MONO, you add 64K 
to the DOS program space for a size of 708K. 


.5. Why doesn’t changing the 
XMS_MEMORY _LIMIT affect how much memory 
DOS uses? 


It does—but not unless a program actually uses it. MemStat, a 
shareware program for monitoring memory and swap file usage, 
shows that starting a DOS command-line session appears to use 
only about 228K of memory. To compound the mystery, when you 
run the DOS MEM command, you might see 644K of conventional 
memory available, 2M of expanded (EMS), and 2M of extended (XMS) 
memory. Your session, however, seems to use only about 228K. Why? 


When programs run under OS/2, memory isn’t committed until a 
program requests it. You don’t really need 640K of memory to 
create a DOS command line under OS/2; much less is required. 
Although 640K is available to the session, at the time you checked 
available memory, no program had actually requested the memory. 
MemSrat or similar utilities won’t show a further drop in available 
memory until or unless you run a program that needs it. Similarly, 
EMS and XMS are available, but very few programs actually need 
them. Again, OS/2 doesn’t commit the memory until a program 
actually requests it. 


The benefits for the user are tremendous. Programs already in 
memory are swapped less often, which means that you can actually 
do much more with a given amount of memory. Some DOS 
programs, however, immediately allocate all available EMS or XMS 
memory. When you run one of those programs, you immediately 
will see a drop in available system memory. This is when the 
importance of the capability to set the XMS_MEMORY_LIMIT and 
EMS_MEMORY_LIMIT shows. When you launch a program that 
demands all memory instantly, changes you make to the _LIMIT 
settings show up immediately each time you start the program. 


10.6. Can | use DEVICEHIGH in the Settings 
notebook? 


No, but there is an equivalent. Actually, by using a DEVICEHIGH 
statement in your OS/2 CONFIG.SYS, you can require OS/2 to 
show you how it’s done. For example, your CONFIG.SYS could 
include the following: 

DOS=HIGH , UMB 

DEVICEHIGH=C: \0S2\MDOS\ANSI.SYS 

If you then open the Settings notebook for a DOS object and look 
into the DOS settings, under DOS_DEVICE, you will see the follow- 
ing entry: 

SIZE=@ C:\0S2\MDOS\ANSI.SYS 

SIZE=0 acts as a flag telling OS/2 to load the ANSI.SYS into high 
memory. By specifying SIZE=0, ANSI.SYS is loaded entirely into 


upper memory blocks (Note: To use SIZE=0 in the DOS_DEVICE 
setting, UMBs must be enabled). 


40.7. Why can’t | load my TSR high (I have 
DOS=HIGH and DOS=UMB)? 


There can be several reasons for this. One reason might be that the 
TSR is programmed in such a way that it refuses to be loaded high. 
Some software programs have features that do not function 
correctly unless they are running in the conventional memory space. 
Unfortunately, you can’t do anything about those. To prevent you 
from pounding your head against the wall, documentation for most 
such programs usually mentions these limitations. If not, perhaps 
you should send them your wall. 


Another reason for not loading high is that the TSR might be too 
big to fit in the space you have available. If you have several TSRs, it 
could be that not enough room is left for the last one or two. If your 
TSRs vary in size, it’s also possible that a very small one takes up 
just enough room so that a larger one doesn’t fit. You often can 


juggle the loading order of TSRs to force the larger ones in first. 
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A more remote possibility is that the CONFIG.SYS line 
DEVICE=\0S2\MDOS\VXMS.SYS /UMB 


is absent or is missing the/UMB switch. While OS/2 automatically 
includes this line when installing OS/2, careless editing can 
sometimes remove or damage it. 


Mouse 


This section covers several mouse issues that crop up when using 
DOS programs that provide their own mouse support. 


0.8. How can | turn off the OS/2 mouse cursor 
and let my program control the mouse? 


This usually is only a problem for certain graphics programs 
running in windowed sessions. One symptom is that you might see 
two mouse cursors at the same time. Another symptom is especially 
slow mouse movement. You can verify that OS/2’s mouse control is 
the problem in the following way: 


1. Start the DOS program and observe any undesirable mouse 
behavior. 


2. If the program is not already windowed, press Alt+Home to 
convert it to an OS/2 DOS window. 


3. Press the Alt key. 


4. Press D for DOS settings, choose All DOS settings, and 
click OK. 


Press M to accelerate to the Ms. 

Click MOUSE_EXCLUSIVE_ACCESS. 
Click On, as shown in Figure 10.2 

Click Save. 
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Figure 10.2. Use MoUSE_EXCLUSIVE_ACCESS to eliminate double mouse 
CUurSOTS. 


If this fixes the problem, you should make the same change in the 
Settings notebook for the DOS object to fix the problem for all 
future sessions. To do this, follow these steps: 

Open the Settings notebook for the DOS object. 

Click the Session tab. 

Click DOS settings, choose All DOS settings, and click OK. 
Press M to accelerate to the Ms. 

Click MOUSE_EXCLUSIVE_ACCESS. 

Click On. 

Click Save. 

Close the Settings notebook. 


1. 
2. 
2 
4, 
3. 
6. 
2s 
8. 


0.9. How do | load a mouse driver for OS/2 
DOS sessions? 


You don’t —OS/2 takes care of it for you. In a specific version of 
DOS (see Question 11.3), you do need to load mouse support for 
programs that require it. However, for all OS/2, OS/2-DOS, and 


WIN-OS/2 programs, the mouse support is built in. 
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Keyboard 


This section provides answers to several questions about how to gain 
better control of the keyboard when using DOS applications. 


10. How can I make a DOS program stop 
switching to full-screen when | press 
Alt+Home? 


Many DOS applications define certain key combinations to 
perform specific actions. If those key combinations are the same as 
OS/2’s system key combinations, guess who wins—OS/2! You can, 
however, tell OS/2 to leave some key combinations for specific 
DOS sessions. Use the following steps to suppress OS/2’s reaction 
to Alt+Home in a running DOS program: 


1. Press the Alt key. 


2. Press D (DOS settings), choose All DOS settings, and 
click OK. 


3. Click KEYBOARD_ALTHOME_BYPASS. 
4, Click On. 
5. Click Save. 
You can change all future sessions for this DOS object by making 


the same change in the Settings notebook (Session tab, DOS 
settings). 


Using the KEYBOARD_CTRL_BYPASS setting, you also can suppress 
either Alt+Esc or Ctrl+Esc, but not both. This gives you additional 
capabilities to keep your DOS program in control. If you have other 
keyboard conflicts, take a look at the Keyboard object in the System 
Setup folder, which enables you to change a variety of system key 
mappings. Some combination of DOS settings and keyboard 
settings may provide the level of control you want. 


OS/2 won't let you paint yourself into a corner. 
What would happen, for example, if Alt+Home, 
Alt+Esc, and Ctrl+Esc were all disabled? If that 

were to happen, the only way from a full-screen 


DOS application back to the desktop would be to 
EXIT from the DOS program. Fortunately, however, 
you can only disable Alt+Esc or Ctrl+Esc, not both. 
When Ctrl+Esc is disabled, you can press Alt+Esc to 
switch to another OS/2 session and use Cirl+Esc 
there. Alternatively, if you’re in a windowed 
session, you can press Alt+T (for Window List). 
You’re never out of options! 


0.11. For what is KEYBOARD RATE LOCK . 
used? 


Some DOS programs—especially games—try to set the keyboard 
repeat rate and delay while that program is running. Unfortunately, 
the keyboard repeat rate and delay are not virtualized the way many 
other OS/2 settings are. If you change the keyboard delay or repeat 
rate in one OS/2 window, it changes system-wide. In a multitasking 
system, this behavior may be undesirable. 


The behavior of WIN-OS/2 3.0a and actual Windows 3.0 was 
particularly annoying in previous versions of OS/2. They set the 
keyboard rate but arbitrarily reset the keyboard delay to the long, 
half-second system default in the process. By turning on 
KEYBOARD_RATE_LOCK, you can prevent such programs from having 
access to the hardware port that controls keyboard repeat rate and 
delay. 


Video 


This section answers the most-often-asked DOS video question. 


0.12. How do | make Castle Wolfenstein run 
at normal speed in OS/2? 


Have you ever noticed how much faster many video-intensive 
programs run under OS/2? One reason is that, by default, OS/2 
does not simulate the vertical retrace signal timing. Often, when 
drawing graphs for business graphics applications, speed is exactly 
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what you want, and intentionally simulating DOS’s video timing 
would be counterproductive. With games, however, the speed of the 
video often is deliberate. Castle Wolfenstein, or WOLF, is a case in 
point. For programs like WOLF, you need to tell OS/2 to perform 
video only at the speed requested by the program. To do this, 
follow these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for WOLF or for the DOS 
command object you use to run WOLF. 

Click Session. 

Click DOS Settings. 

Choose DOS video settings, and click OK. 

. Click VIDEO_RETRACE_EMULATION. 

Click Off, as shown in Figure 10.3. 

Click Save. 

Close the Settings notebook. 
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Figure 10.3. Turn off VIDEO_RETRACE_EMULATION to make animation 
work correctly. 


Other Settings 


This section deals with a number of settings that defy categorization, 
including optimizing background processing, fooling a program into 
thinking it’s using DOS 3.3, and controlling the use of COM ports. 


.13. How can I use Pulse to “tune” a DOS 
session’s settings? 


DOS programs usually run fine. If a problem exists, typically it is 
either that the DOS program is taking too much processor time (for 
example, a database sorting in the background) or is not getting 
enough time (such as a communications program that receives 
transmission errors). To use Pulse to test the effects of DOS’s 
settings, it’s easier to start the program in question in a DOS 
window rather than full-screen because the former method gives 
you easier access to DOS settings and enables you to observe how 
Pulse responds. Follow these steps to proceed: 


1. Close any processes that might interfere with the capability to 
correctly ascribe effects to the processes you're adjusting. 


2. Open your DOS program in a window and select a font size small 
enough so that there’s room for Pulse on-screen at the same time. 


3. Open Pulse and arrange the DOS program and Pulse so that 


both can be viewed at the same time (see Figure 10.4). 


DOS Settings - Other DOS settings 


AUDIO_ADAPTER_SHARING 
DOS_BACKGROUND_EXECUTION 


DLE_SENSITIVITY 


Figure 10.4. Use Pulse to gauge the effects of IDLE_SECONDS and 
IDLE_SENSITIVITY. 
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To automatically arrange the two programs on- 
screen, press Ctrl+Esc, select your DOS program 


and Pulse, click mouse button 2 on either of the 
selected window names, and select Tile. 


4. Start the DOS program that concerns you. Observe 
how Pulse responds for 5 to 10 seconds. 


5. Click the title bar icon for the DOS program and click 
DOS settings, choose All DOS settings, and click OK. 


6. Click IDLE_SECONDS (notice its original setting) and 
set it to 0. 


7. Click IDLE_SENSITIVITY (notice its original setting) 
and set it to 1. 


Click Save. 


Observe the running DOS program’s effect on Pulse. 
The higher the graph, the more CPU time the DOS 
program receives. For IDLE_SECONDS above 0, press a 
key periodically and watch how long the shape of Pulse 
takes to resume its previous shape. 


10. Repeat steps 7 through 9, increasing 
IDLE_SENSITIVITY by increments of 10 until it 
reaches 100. 

11. Set IDLE_SECONDS to 1, and repeat steps 7 through 9, 
setting IDLE_SENSITIVITY to 1 through 100 in 
increments of 10. 

12. Increase IDLE_SECONDS by 1, and repeat steps 7 
through 9, setting IDLE_SENSITIVITY to 1 through 
100 in increments of 10. 

13. Repeat step 12 until you’re blue in the face or at least 


until you're satisfied with the effects of 
IDLE SENSITIVITY and IDLE_SECONDS. 


DOS Setti 


.14. Why do | get a message about 
environment space when | run any DOS 
program? 


Like real DOS, OS/2’s DOS sets aside an area for necessary system 
settings. This includes SET statements, paths, prompts, and 
information about TSRs you have loaded. The following line is the 
usual message you will see: 


SYS3005: You have exceeded the available environment space. 


This usually happens because you have tried to do too much in your 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file. It often happens after you modify an 

AUTOEXEC.BAT file to add information such as SET statements 
or TSRs. Expanding the environment size usually fixes the problem. 
To expand the environment, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the problem DOS object. 

2. Click the Session tab. 

3. Click DOS settings, choose All DOS settings, and click OK. 
4. Click DOS_SHELL. 

5 


. Unless you’ve modified it, it probably ends with 
x:\OS2\MDOS, where x is your OS/2 boot drive. Try adding 
/E:1024 to the end of it, as shown in Figure 10.5. 


S Settings - All DOS settings 


DOS _AUTOEXEC _ \OS2\MDOS /E:1024 | 


DOS_BACKGROUND_EXECUTION 


Figure 10.5. Using the DOS_SHELL setting to set environment size. 
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6. Click Save. 
7. Leave the Settings notebook open. 


8. Open the DOS session again. If it still gives you the message, 
increase the E: setting (environment size) in increments of 
1024 (2048, 3072, 4096, and so on) and keep retrying until 


the error goes away. 


9. Close the Settings notebook when you fix the problem. 


If you discover that environment size generally is 
a problem, you can set the default environment 
size higher for all OS/2 DOS sessions by making 


a modification in your OS/2 CONFIG.SYS file. 
Find the line that looks like the following: 


SHELL=C: \OS2\MDOS\COMMAND.COM C:\0S2\MDOS 


and add the appropriate environment size to it, 
for example: 


SHELL=C: \O0S2\MDOS\COMMAND.COM C:\0S2\MDOS /E:1024 


0.15. How can | run an old program that 
thinks it needs DOS 3.3? 


Some programs are coded to look for a specific version of DOS in 
order to run. You sometimes may receive the Incorrect DOS 
version message when you try to run them. Most such programs, 
however, can be fooled into thinking the correct version of DOS is 
running. Follow these steps: 

Open the Settings notebook for the DOS object. 

Click Session. 

Click DOS settings, choose All DOS settings, and click OK. 
Scroll down to DOS_VERSION. 

Click in the settings area. 


Press Ctrl+Page Down to go to the end of the list. 
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Press Enter to start a new line. 


8. Type the name of the program, the major DOS version 
number, the subversion number, and 255 (for example, for a 
program called POOL.EXE that requires DOS 2.11, the entry 
would be POOL. EXE,2, 11,255), as shown in Figure 10.6. 


DOS Settings - All DOS setting 


PSCPG.COM,3,40,255 
SAF.EXE,3,40,255 
WIN200.BIN, 10,10,4 
POOL.EXE,2,11,255 | 


Figure 10.6. Use D0S_VERSION to fake the appropriate version. 


9. Click Save. 
10. Close the Settings notebook. 


Sometimes it turns out that a DOS program doesn’t just want to see 
a specific version number, but requires specific operating character- 
istics as well. If faking the DOS version number doesn’t do the 
trick, you might need to set up a specific version of DOS. (See 
Chapter 11 for information on setting up a specific version of DOS.) 


-16. Why does a DOS program fail, saying 
COM2 is already in use when it’s not? 


Well, it might be because of an interrupt (IRQ) conflict, especially 
with COM3 or COM4. If you’ve eliminated that possibility, then it 
might be a matter of understanding what in use means to OS/2. 
Some programs, especially communications and fax programs, insist 
on holding the port channel open all the time. Others, such as 
dialers, may choose to try to access a communications (COM) port 
only when they actually have chores to do. 
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For example, PMComm, an OS/2 communications program, sends 
an initialization string to the modem when you first start it. It 
maintains control over the COM port as long as PMComm is open. 
If I try to access the COM port from a DOS telephone dialing 
program without first closing PMComn, I get a SYS1798 error 
message, as shown in Figure 10.7. 


= 0 OS/2 Window 


SYS1798: Your application tried to actess communications port 
ithat is in use by another application, Press one of the ol lowing: 


‘Retry the operation - To switch to the onayricet io currently 
controlling the commun rt and 
time 63 end 


to giv ve. you : 
mots ed gning the port to the 


EXPLANATION: A communications ear can be used by ae one application | | 


sACTION: end a program by selecting it from the PM Window List 
aand then velorita tt it. _— " dis 


Figure 10.7. An error message showing a COM port conflict. 


Initially, this seems rather odd to the newcomer from DOS. What 
business does OS/2 have saying that COM2 is in use when I know 
for a fact that it’s not doing anything at all? Sure, I know that, but 
OS/2 doesn’t know that. For all OS/2 knows, PMComm is sitting 
there in answer mode waiting for an incoming call. Then along 
comes some DOS program—a dialer, no less—wanting to access 
the COM port. Keep in mind that the dialer program doesn’t know 
whether COM2 is busy, either. It just does what I tell it. What if 
PMComm were in the middle of a long and expensive download? If 
I were running DOS under Windows, the download would be 
history—the dialer would disrupt the connection. How would you 
feel about OS/2’s level of protection then? 


For more discussion of COM port problems, setup, and operation, 
see Questions 22.1 through 22.4. 


(0.17. Why does my DOS session lock up when 
| say “Retry” after a SYS1798? 


A misunderstanding seems to occur about how Retry should be 
used. The Retry option isn’t there just so you can hit your head 
against the wall. When you receive the SYS1798 (COM port 


conflict) error message, you have three options, each of which 
suggests a specific course of action: 


Retry Choose this option only after you’ve already taken 
corrective action. Before selecting the Retry option, 
OS/2 expects you to switch to the application that 
currently controls the COM port and end it. If you 
don’t end the program that controls the COM port, 
selecting Retry often causes the DOS program to 
hang up until the other program that’s using the 
COM port is closed. 


Ignore Choose this option if you accept the fact that an error 
has occurred but don’t regard the failed task as 
crucial. The Ignore option tells OS/2 to just forgive 
the error and keep running the current program as if 
you had never even tried the illegal instruction. You 
might choose this course of action if the COM access 
attempt is just one aspect of your program and you 
don’t want to terminate the program lest more crucial 
pending actions be obliterated. 


End _ Select this option only if the program’s sole mission 
was accessing the COM port and you don’t have any 
crucial setup invested in the program. 


The End option might be a good option for a one-shot dialer. It 
might not be a good option if dialing is merely a single aspect of a 
more complex program. For example, some word processors enable 
you to select a number on-screen and dial it. If you're editing a large 
document with lots of unsaved changes and take a moment to dial 
the telephone using a capability in your word processor, you 
probably don’t want to select the End option—you would lose your 
unsaved changes. The dialing aspect really is tangential to the 
program that OS/2 is offering to terminate. 


If you select Retry but don’t take steps to terminate the other 
program that is using the COM port, the offending DOS program 
sometimes gets hung up or stuck. It may even appear that you can 
close the DOS session, either from its own pop-up menu or from 
the window list. In fact, if you switch to the other program that is in 
contention, the DOS session usually unfreezes. If you’ve already 
tried to close the DOS session, it usually finishes closing at that 
point. 
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.18. Why does my communications program 
disconnect when using an external Zmodem? 


When a DOS program ends (even though the same DOS session is 
still active), the COM port also is released, and may be reinitialized 
by the external protocol you're trying to use. To prevent this from 
happening, you can tell OS/2 to hold onto the COM port for the 
entire DOS session by following these steps: 
1. Open the Settings notebook for the DOS object. 
2. Click Session. 
3. Click DOS settings, choose All DOS settings, and click OK. 
4, Click COM_HOLD. 
5. Select On. 
6. Click Save. 
es 


. Close the Settings notebook. 


19. How can | eliminate pauses in the sound 
and screen action when I’m playing a game? 


The problem is that the default setup doesn’t allow the program to 
perform the kind of pinpoint device control it usually does when 
running under actual DOS. By default, OS/2 disallows programs 
from receiving interrupts while reading or writing a disk—especially 
a CD or floppy. One possible solution is to enable the necessary 
behavior by setting INT_DURING_IO to ON for the DOS session in 
question. To do this, follow these steps: 

Open the Settings notebook for the DOS program. 

Click the Session tab. 

Click DOS settings, choose All DOS settings, and click OK. 
Press I to accelerate to the I section. 

Click INT_DURING_IO. 

Click On. 

Click Save. 


Close the Settings notebook. 


SPN DAW RYN oF 


If adjusting INT_DURING_10 doesn’t eliminate the 
pauses, try increasing IDLE_SECONDS and/or 
IDLE_SENSITIVITY. 


Bootable DOS: 
Virtual Machine Boot 


One of the more interesting and impressive tricks OS/2 can perform 
is running a specific version of DOS in an OS/2 session. While 
running OS/2, you actually can boot different versions of DOS 
from drive A: without bringing OS/2 crashing down. 


To perform this trick, OS/2 uses a version of DOS you supply to 
create a virtual 8086 computer running under OS/2. This way of 
running DOS is called a virtual machine boot (VMB) and is a subset 
of OS/2’s overall virtual DOS machine (VDM) approach to 
running DOS. 


Keep the acronym VMB in mind; it’s much easier to say and type 
than “booting a specific version of DOS.” When I tire of typing 
that phrase, I’m going to switch to VMB! In this chapter, I address 
why you might want to use a VMB, as well as how. This chapter 
also discusses some of the questions you're likely to have. 
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{ets =So, why would anyone want to run a VMB2 (See, 
I'm tired already.) Most DOS programs run fine 
in OS/2’s DOS emulation mode. In DOS 
emulation mode, OS/2 provides services needed 
by DOS. A few DOS programs, however, require 
access to specific DOS control structures. Some 
examples are internal control blocks, LAN 
requestor hooks, and assorted undocumented 
DOS features. Some programs may also require 
DOS block device drivers—devices accessed 
using a letter (E:, for example), such as virtual 


disks. 


If you have a program that simply will not work in 
OS/2’s DOS emulation mode, you may succeed 
when using a VMB. For example, a popular 
program, such as AutoMap, runs fine in OS/2's 
DOS emulation, but its configuration program 
aborts with a SYS3176 (illegal instruction) any 
time you run it. Operated from an MS-DOS 5.0 
VMB, however, all aspects of the program 
(including configuration) run perfectly. If you 
experience similar difficulties (especially with 
setup programs that try to access certain 
hardware features), running the program in a 
VMB might be the solution. 


“w1.1. What’s the easiest way to try bootable 
DOS (VMB)? 


First, make sure that you have a bootable DOS disk for any version 
of DOS (3.0 or later). (Actually, other operating systems and some 
earlier versions of DOS may work as well, but OS/2 nominally 
supports only DOS 3 through 6.) In an OS/2 command window, 
follow these steps: 


1. Insert the DOS boot diskette into drive A:. 
2. Type DISKCOPY A: A:. 
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3. When prompted for the target disk, insert an unformatted or 
scratch (expendable) diskette into drive A: and press Enter. 


4. Answer No to the Copy another question when the diskcopy 
is complete. 


5. Type COPY \0S2\MDOS\FSFILTER.SYS A:. 
Create a CONFIG.SYS file on A: with just the single line: 
DEVICE=FSFILTER.SYS 


7. Open the DOS from A: object in your Command Prompts 
folder. 


If the diskette already has a CONFIG.SYS and/or 


AUTOEXEC.BAT file, rename or delete them. 


You can perform many other actions to optimize and speed up 
bootable DOS. The preceding steps, however, are all you need to 
test whether the version of DOS boots. 


911.2. Why can’t I set the DOS STARTUP_DRIVE 
to B: in OS/2 ? 


You re not going to like the answer, but it’s because OS/2 is 
emulating DOS on an IBM PC-compatible computer. Because an 
IBM PC-compatible won’t allow you to boot from B:, neither can 
OS/2. If all your DOS boot diskettes fit your B: drive but not your 
A: drive, that may not be an answer you like. In fact, if you’ve 
recabled your system to boot from 3 1/2-inch diskettes—as many of 
us have done—you can’t even boot from those DOS diskettes the 
old-fashioned way unless you want to recable again. So, it’s not as if 
you can still boot from those diskettes and use FORMAT /S to make 
diskettes for the other drive. An alternative exists, however. 


As an alternative, follow the procedure shown in the next question, 
but skip step 5, which calls for testing the boot diskette before 
making an image file. That’s right—just skip step 5. Even though 
under OS/2 you can’t boot from the diskette directly, you can make 
a bootable image file from it. If the diskette has other problems— 
incompatible with your hardware, errors, and so forth—you may 
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not find out until you try to boot from the resulting image file. If 
it’s pure DOS, however, or a version of DOS designed for your 
system, it should work just fine. You simply won't be able to test it 
until after running VMDISK. I’ve successfully resurrected several old 
versions of DOS in just this way, and they worked fine. 


.3. Can you make bootable DOS faster? 


Yes. You no doubt have discovered that booting DOS from A: 
within OS/2 takes as long as booting DOS from A: without OS/2. 
You can use the VMDISK command to copy an image of the boot 
disk to a file on your hard disk. This dramatically speeds up a VMB. 
It involves the following general steps: 

. Create a DOS boot diskette. 

Add any necessary files to the diskette. 

Modify CONFIG.SYS and AUTOEXEC.BAT if necessary. 
Create a dedicated DOSIMAGE directory on your hard 


drive. 
5. Test the boot diskette using the DOS from A: object. 


6. Use VMDISK to create an image file of the boot diskette on 
your hard disk. 


7. Create a program object that boots from the image file. 


A a iy See 


8. Test the program object. 


Now, examine these steps one by one. 


1. Create a DOS boot diskette. 


The image file you create is as large as the format of the boot 
diskette you use. Many users prefer to make the image file as small 
as possible so that it consumes less room on their hard disks. You 
can, however, populate the image file with whatever files you need. 
Access time of those files is extremely fast, because once the image 
file is loaded, access time is comparable to using a virtual disk, 
sometimes called a RAM (random-access memory) disk. The choice 
is yours. To create a boot disk, follow these steps: 


1. Boot a computer using the version of DOS you want to use 


for the DOS image. 
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2. Format a diskette to the size you want. (FORMAT A: /F:180 
creates a 180K diskette using the DOS 5.0 FORMAT command; 
if you have a different version of DOS, consult your manual 
for the appropriate syntax.) 

3. Use the SYS A: command to transfer the system files to the 
diskette. 


2. Add any necessary files to the diskette. 


Consider copying the files shown in table 11.1 to the diskette. 


Table 11.1. 
OS/2 DOS files needed on a DOS image boot 
diskette. 


OS/2 File Purpose 
\OS2\MDOS\FSFILTER.SYS — Enables access to all HPFS 


drives, to FAT volumes 
above 32M for early 
versions of DOS, and all 


hard disk write access. 


\OS2\MDOS\FSACCESS.EXE Enables access to physical 
drive A:. 

\OS2\MDOS\MOUSE.COM _ Enables mouse support. 

\OS2\MDOS\HIMEM.SYS Enables extended memory 
(XMS) support (for loading 
DOS High). 


\OS2\MDOS\EMM386.SYS Enables expanded memory 
(EMS) support. 


Copy any additional programs you think you will need from the 
version of DOS contained on the diskette. For example, you 
probably will want MEM.EXE for assessing memory configuration. 
You might need a specific version of QBASIC or EDLIN or some 
other editor you use. You might want to copy DOSKEY, MORE, and 
RAMDRIVE.SYS. Most of these programs are version-specific, so 


you need to make sure the version matches what is on the DOS 
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boot diskette you made. If you want to copy more files but the boot 
diskette doesn’t have enough room, you can create a dedicated 
directory on your hard disk and include it in the path in the boot 
diskette’s AUTOEXEC.BAT file. For best performance, copy the 
specific version of COMMAND.COM from the boot diskette to 
the dedicated directory on your hard disk. 


3. Modify CONFIG.SYS and AUTOEXEC.BAT if 
necessary. 


If you want DOS loaded HIGH and if you want to use LOADHIGH and 
DEVICEHIGH, your CONFIG.SYS should match the one shown in 
Table 11.2. 


Table 11.2. 
DOS image CONFIG.SYS file. 


Line Purpose 


SHELL=C:\DOS5\COMMAND. Allows shelling to DOS from 

=>COM C:\DOS5 /P applications running in a DOS 
image session. Enables you to 
use FSACCESS. Replace C: \DOS5 
(both places) with the actual 
location of the specific 


COMMAND.COM. version. 


DEVICE=HIMEM.SYS Configures XMS and enables 
loading DOS and TSRs into 
high memory. 

DOS=UMB , HIGH Loads DOS high and reserves 


upper memory blocks for TSRs. 
DEVICE=FSFILTER.SYS Enables access to HPFS. 


FILES=30 Standard fare (set this higher as 
needed). 


Your AUTOEXEC.BAT file does not need to be very complicated 
either, as shown in Table 11.3. 
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Table 11.3. 


Typical AUTOEXEC.BAT for a bootable 


DOS session. 


Statement 


@echo off 


path a:\;c:\os2;d:\dos5;c: 
w\os2\mdos;d:\utils 


prompt $p$g 
loadhigh c:\os2\mdos\mouse 


loadhigh d:\dos5\doskey 


doskey dd=dir $1 /a:d 
doskey map=mem/c$bmore 
doskey ff=dir $1/s/b 


doskey edit=qbasic $1/ 
editor 


doskey /insert 


fsaccess i=a 


Purpose 


Prevents the batch file 
commands from being 
listed during execution 


Sample path statement; if 
you create a DOS directory 
be sure it comes before the 


\OS2\MDOS directory. 
Traditional DOS prompt 
Loads OS/2’s mouse 
support 

Loads DOSKEY into high 
memory 

A DOSKEY macro 

A DOSKEY macro 

A DOSKEY macro 

A DOSKEY macro 


A DOSKEY instruction that 
causes the DOS command 
line to default to Insert 
mode. 


Makes the physical drive A: 
available as I:. Replace I: 
with the next available 
drive letter on your system. 


Logs to your C: hard drive. 
(The A:\ prompt is a little 


disconcerting.) 
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NCe}iss As a starting point for your VMB’s 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file, you might use your OS/2 
DOS AUTOEXEC.BAT file—especially if you’ve 
modified it to expand the path or change the 
prompt. Pay careful attention to the way the path 
is set up, however. Although \OS2\MDOS and 
your specific version of DOS provide different 
versions of the same executable utilities, you 
usually need the ones specific to the VMB. I’m 
talking about utilities, not the special versions of 
HIMEM.SYS, EMM386.SYS, and MOUSE.COM 
necessary to access system resources from an 
OS/2 VMB. Except for those drivers, most other 
files used in a VMB should come from the specific 
version of DOS you’ re setting up. 


4. Create a dedicated DOSIMAGE directory on 
your hard drive. 


You usually won’t be able to fit all the files for a particular version 
of DOS onto the boot disk. You should create a directory on your 
hard disk for storing the image file, a copy of COMMAND.COM, 
and any other files from that version of DOS you need to access 
during a session. For example, if you require DOSSHELL, EDLIN, 
or other version-specific utilities, you must copy them from the 
source for your specific version of DOS. If you plan to use that 
version of DOS very much, you might consider copying all files 
from it to the new DOS directory. If you have a Boot Manager or 
Dual Boot system, you can avoid duplication by including your real 
DOS directory in the boot disk’s AUTOEXEC.BAT path state- 


ment. 
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NCeut Be careful not to overwrite any of your real DOS 
files in that directory with the \OS2\MDOS 
versions. For example, the HIMEM.SYS, 
EMM386.SYS, and MOUSE.COM on 
\OS2\MDOS are for use only by a specific 
version of DOS running under OS/2. These files 
cannot replace their counterparts when booting 


that version of DOS without OS/2. 


5. Test the boot diskette using the DOS from A: 
object. 


Before taking the trouble of creating an image file using VMDISK, 
test the boot diskette to make sure it works: 

1. Open the command prompts folder. 

2. Double-click the DOS from Drive A: icon. 


3. Type VER and press Enter to verify the version of DOS that’s 
loaded. 

4, Make sure you can access files on your hard drive or drives. 
Type DIR x:, replacing x: with each hard drive you need to 
access. 

5. When you are sure it’s working, press Ctrl+Esc to display the 
window list. 


6. Select the DOS from A: window. 
7. Press the Delete key to close the window. 


8. Select Yes to confirm closing. 


6. Use VMDISK to create an image file of the boot 
diskette on your hard disk. 


Next, use VMDISK, which works in OS/2 or in OS/2 DOS and 
simply copies a diskette into a file on your hard drive. It doesn’t 
copy the files and structures in a file-by-file method. Rather, it 
copies an image of the diskette to the file. When you boot DOS 
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from an image and type the command DIR A;:, it looks as if you're 
working from drive A:, but it is much faster than working from A: 
because the entire image of A: (at that point) is loaded from disk 
into memory. 


The syntax for VMDISK is quite simple: 
VMDISK x: imagename 


where x: is replaced by the drive letter that contains the bootable 
DOS diskette, and imagename is the name you give the new DOS 
directory. For example, 


VMDISK A: D:\DOS5\DOS5. IMG 


creates a file called DOS5S.IMG on a directory called \DOS5 on 
your D: drive, using a diskette contained in your A: drive. VMDISK 
works only from diskette drives (A: or B:). The .IMG extension is 
unnecessary. I use IMG, however, because it reminds me later of 
the use for this particular file. The DOS5 name is arbitrary as well; I 
could have as easily called it FRED.IMG, SUSAN.IMG, or 
RAVIOLI.IMG. Somehow, DOSS seems more informative. 


7. Create a program object that boots from the 
image file. 


The next step is to create a way to run the version of DOS in the 
image file. The easiest way is to just use the Create another option 
using an existing program object by following these steps: 

. Click mouse button 2 on any program object. 

. Click the arrow to the right of Create another. 


. Click Program. 


m WO NO —& 


. Fill in an appropriate new name (for example, DOS 3.3 or 
DOS 5.0). 
5. Select an appropriate destination (you can click Desktop if 
you want a list of all Desktop folders). 
6. Click Create. 
7. Type * into the path and filename field of the new object’s 
Settings notebook. 


8. Click Session. 
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9. Click DOS full screen or DOS window. (Initially, DOS 
window might be better because DOS settings are more 
accessible from a window session than from a full-screen 
session.) 


10. Click DOS settings, choose All DOS settings, and click OK. 
11. Click DOS_STARTUP_DRIVE. 


12. Type the path and name of the DOS image file 
(D:\DOS5\DOS5.IMG), as shown in Figure 11.1. 


Figure 11.1. Set D0S_STARTUP_DRIVE to the name of the image file. 


13. Click Save. 
14.. Close the Settings notebook. 


8. Test the program object. 


Now you're ready to test the new object. Have a fire extinguisher 
standing by and double-click the new object you just created. When 
it boots, depending on what you've done in your Settings notebook 
and AUTOEXEC.BAT file, it may boot to A:\, C:\, or some other 
location. Optionally, leave off the final C: from the 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file, and you can force the object to start 
wherever you like by changing the working directory in the program 
object. Use the DOS session for a while to get a feel for anything 
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you might need or have left out. Try some utilities, editors, and so 
forth to make sure your paths are specified correctly. 


After you’ve worked with your VMB for a while, you may get some 
ideas about additions or deletions you want to make. See the 
following question for a good news shortcut to modifying a VMB’s 
image file. 


1.4. Do I need to use VMDISK to recopy a disk 
when I change the CONFIG.SYS? 


Maybe not. It depends on whether you automatically close the 
image file with FSACCESS in the AUTOEXEC.BAT file contained 
in the image. If your image file contains no FSACCESS line at all or 
the line: 


FSACCESS x=A 


(where x is a drive letter not otherwise in use on your system), 


you re in luck. If your AUTOEXEC.BAT file just contains the line 
FSACCESS A 


you re out of luck. This first version, FSACCESS x=A, makes the 
physical drive A: available as logical drive x. The second version, 
FSACCESS A, closes the image file and maps the physical drive A: 
(the actual floppy drive) to logical drive A: for the image session. 
This is one way of gaining access to the floppy drive during the 
DOS session. Unfortunately, it means that the image itself now is 
closed. Once closed during a session, you cannot reopen it. If the 
instructions to close it are in the image’s AUTOEXEC.BAT file, 


you must modify the version on disk and remake the image file. 


You might be tempted to try FSACCESS !A to 
remove the association between logical A: and 
physical A:. At this writing, issuing the command 
FSACCESS !A ultimately causes the session to hang 


up when you try to shut down. This may change 
in the future. For now, however, you cannot use 
FSACCESS !A to reopen an image as A: during a 
VMB session. 
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However, if you either don’t have an FSACCESS statement or if you 
map physical drive A: to a different letter, you might be surprised to 
learn that the contents of a disk image are indeed not set in cement. 
In fact, they are rather dynamic. Not only can you copy to and 
delete from the image, but you also can edit files contained in it. If 
you made an image but left something out, you can return and add 
it without the hassle of using VMDISK. You also can copy disk images 
and customize them to suit your purposes. 


Assuming that you haven’t closed the image file by issuing an 
FSACCESS A command, you can edit a CONFIG.SYS file that’s in a 
DOS image file. Before doing so, you’d be well advised to make a 
backup copy of the image file: 


1. Open an OS/2 command-line session. 

2. Type COPY x:\path\dosimage x: \pathbackupname 
(replacing the names shown with the actual name and 
location of the DOS image file and providing a suitable name 
for the backup copy). 


When that’s done, you're free to modify your image file as needed. 
For example, to edit the CONFIG.SYS file contained in an image 
file, follow these steps: 


1. Open a DOS session that uses the image file as a source of 
DOS. 

2. Type QBASIC A:CONFIG.SYS /EDIT. 

3. Perform the necessary editing. 

4, Select File, Exit, and Yes to save the changes. 


You can edit other files in the image the same way. To copy files to 
the image, follow these steps: 


1. Open a DOS session that uses the image file as a source of 
DOS. 

2. Type DIR A: to verify that there’s enough room for the files 
you want to copy. 

3. Type COPY filename A:. 


You can delete files in a similar way: type DEL A: filename from 
within a DOS image session that has access to the image as A:. 
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1.5. Why can’t I shell out to DOS from a 
program running in a DOS image session? 


Some programs include a feature that enables you to access the 
DOS command line without closing the program. This is called 
shelling to DOS. If you can’t shell to DOS, the problem usually 

is a failure to properly set the DOS environment. The meaning 

of the word properly can prove a little ambiguous, however, due 

to an oddity in the way DOS image sessions work. To work 
properly, the CONFIG.SYS and AUTOEXEC.BAT files in the 
image must contain lines that point to the command processor 
(COMMAND.COM). The copy of COMMAND.COM, however, 


must be located somewhere other than in the image file itself. 


You probably can run your DOS programs from the DOS image 
without any difficulties. You only encounter difficulty when you try 
to shell out to DOS. You usually end up with one of two problems: 


M@ Ifthe DOS shell and COMSPEC don’t match, you usually 
cannot shell out at all, in which case the program you re using 
may report an error such as Cannot load COMMAND.COM. 


M@ Ifthe DOS shell and COMSPEC match but both point to 
A:\COMMAND.COM, the program stops dead when you 
type EXIT to return to the program from DOS. In this case, 
SHELL and COMSPEC are specified correctly, but OS/2’s image 
sessions choke on them nonetheless. 


The solution is to copy the image’s COMMAND.COM to your 
hard disk. Then modify your SHELL and COMSPEC statements to 
refer to the copy of COMMAND.COM that is on your hard disk 
rather than the one in your image. Make sure that you don’t use the 
copy of COMMAND.COM on \0S2\MDOS. You must use the 
version of COMMAND.COM specific to the version of DOS in 


your image file. 


Assuming that you have placed the correct version of 
COMMAND.COM on D: \DOS5, your CONFIG.SYS file in the 


image contains: 
SHELL=D: \DOS5\COMMAND.COM D:\DOS5 /P 


Replace D: \DOS5 with a drive and path location where a valid copy 
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of the version of COMMAND.COM that’s in the image file is 
located. Do not specify A: \COMMAND .COM; it doesn’t work correctly. 
When that’s done, you can shell out to DOS and return when using 
programs such as Quattro Pro, XyWrite, and ProComm. 


.6. How can | use a DOS image file for 
different programs? 


For nonimage DOS sessions, OS/2 has some nice features. You can 
plug in the name of a program to run, insert parameters, or even 
specify an alternative AUTOEXEC.BAT file. Unfortunately, OS/2 
ignores these settings when you boot from an image file. This, as 
users have discovered, makes it difficult to automatically start a 
program from a DOS image program reference object without 
dedicating an image file for each individual program. To use a 
dedicated image file for each program, include the program you 
want to run as the last line in your image’s AUTOEXEC.BAT file. 


For example, to start Signature, you might have 


@echo off 

prompt $p$g 

set comspec=d: \dos5\command.com 

path a:\;c:\os2;d:\dos5;c:\os2\mdos;d:\dosutils;d:\sig; 
loadhigh a:mouse 

d: 

cd \sig 

sig 

Unfortunately, you must have a separate image file for each 
program you want to run using a specific version of DOS, or 


must you? 


Although OS/2 ignores the program path, file, and parameters 
from an image session’s Settings notebook, it does not ignore the 
Working directory. You can take advantage of this fact. Rather than 
end the image file's AUTOEXEC.BAT with 

D: 

CD \SIG 

SIG 


you can end it with something, such as 
AUTOMORE 


AUTOMORE could be a reference to AUTOMORE.BAT. Then create 


distinct versions of AUTOMORE on each directory where you want to 
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launch a distinct image-based DOS session. Because OS/2 uses the 
working directory from the Settings notebook, set the Working 
directory to point to the version of AUTOMORE you want to use for 
any given program object. For example, in my Signature directory, 


D:\SIG\AUTOMORE.BAT would simply be 


@ECHO OFF 
SIG 


To set up a program reference object that starts this version of 
AUTOMORE.BAT, follow these steps: 
1. Set up a DOS boot image file with AUTOMORE as the last line. 
2. Create a batch file called AUTOMORE.BAT on the direc- 
tory of an application you want to run using the DOS boot 
image. 
3. Create a program reference object for the application. 
4. Open the Settings notebook for the application. 
5. Path and filename are ignored, but you might fill in some- 
thing logical or descriptive anyway. 
6. Click Working directory and type the location of the 
AUTOMORE.BAT file you created. 
7. Click Session. 
8. Click DOS settings, choose All DOS settings, and click OK. 
9. Click DOS_STARTUP_DRIVE. 
10. Set DOS_STARTUP_DRIVE to the name of your DOS boot 
image file. 
11. Click the Save option. 
12. Close the Settings notebook. 
Using this technique, you can set up as many applications based on 
a single DOS image file as you want. If, for example, you want a 
general DOS 5.0 command-line session, you could include a 


dummy AUTOMORE.BAT in the default working directory that 
does nothing at all: 


@ECHO OFF 
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1.7. How can I set up a RAM disk for a DOS 
session? 


Perhaps you have discovered OS/2’s VDISK.SYS driver. If you want 
a RAM disk for general use by both OS/2 and DOS, you can 


include a command, such as 
DEVICE=C: \0S2\VDISK.SYS 1024 


This command creates a 1M virtual drive on your system each time 
you boot OS/2. It receives the next higher logical device letter. If 
your system drives go up to G:, the virtual disk is addressed as H:. 
You can use it as if it were a blazingly fast, albeit volatile, disk. 
Volatile means that all data on it is destroyed each time you reboot. 
Virtual drives are ideal for many DOS programs that, crippled by a 
640K barrier, resort to swapping program segments to disk in order 
to achieve larger effective program sizes. OS/2 programs, generally 
speaking, do not need such schemes because they use a flat, 
nonsegmented, memory address structure. 


The drawback of VDISK.SYS is that in this example it takes up a 
megabyte of system RAM. That means you have 1M less to work 
with for the whole session, even when the virtual disk isn’t in use. 
Users, wanting to create virtual disks on-the-fly, often try to include 
VDISK.SYS in the DOS_DEVICE settings line for a DOS session. 
They are rewarded with a SYS3176 error message (illegal instruction 
exception). Some even try to use VDSK.SYS, which has nothing to 
do with RAM disks at all. If they’re enterprising and try a virtual 
disk driver (RAMDRIVE.SYS) from actual DOS, they may receive 


the following error message: 
SYS2240: DosKrnl: Block device drivers are not permitted. 


Does this mean that you can’t do it? No, it just means you can’t do 
it in an OS/2 DOS session. You can, however, do it in a DOS boot 
image session (VMB). To include an on-the-fly virtual disk for a 
VMB DOS session: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the program for which you 
want a virtual drive. 


2. Click Session. 
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3. Click DOS settings. 
4. Click DOS_STARTUP_DRIVE. 


5. Set DOS_STARTUP_DRIVE to the name of your DOS boot 
image file. 


6. Click the Save option. 
7. Close the Settings notebook. 


Next, you must edit the CONFIG.SYS for the DOS boot image 
session. If you haven’t eliminated access to the image files as A: 
(using FSACCESS A:), you can edit CONFIG.SYS directly. 
Otherwise, you must edit the copy of CONFIG.SYS on the disk 
you used to make the image and use VMDISK to create another 
image. To set up the image for using a virtual disk, follow these 
steps: 


1. Copy the RAMDRIVE.SYS for that version of DOS to the 
image disk. 

2. Edit the CONFIG.SYS file and include the line 
DEVICE=RAMDRIVE.SYS size, where size is how large you 
want the virtual disk to be in kilobytes (1024 means 1024K 
or 1M). 


3. Use VMDISK to remake the image file if necessary. If you can 
edit the image file directly, you can skip this step. 


As an alternative to copying RAMDRIVE.SYS to the image disk, 


reference its location on your hard drive 
(DEVICE=D: \DOS5\RAMDRIVE.SYS 1024). 


If your RAMDRIVE.SYS is on an HPFS drive, however, you must 
include the RAMDRIVE.SYS line after your FSFILTER command. 
If you use HIMEM.SYS or EMM386.SYS to allocate XMS or 
EMS, you have the option of carving the virtual drive out of XMS 
or EMS memory. An example of a working CONFIG.SYS file that 
uses a virtual drive is 

shell=d:\dos5\command.com d:\dos5 /p 

device=himem.sys 

dos=umb,high 

devicehigh=fsfilter.sys 

files=30 

device=ramdrive.sys 512 /e- 

As shown here, a 512K virtual disk is loaded in XMS. You would 
use the /A switch to use EMS for the virtual drive. To use EMS, 
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you also must include OS/2’s EMM386.SYS driver. EMS memory 
is slower than XMS due to the page-switching technique required 
to use it. So unless you have no choice, always use XMS rather than 


EMS. 


.8. Why, in the previous example, are 
HIMEM.SYS and FSFILTER.SYS on the A: drive? 


The problem is that you need FSFILTER.SYS to access drives 
formatted as HPFS. Further, more memory is available for the DOS 
application if FSFILTER.SYS is loaded high. The FSFILTER.SYS 
driver absolutely must be on a FAT drive in order for the DOS 
VMB to load it while booting; otherwise you can’t access HPFS. In 
order to load FSFILTER.SYS high, you must first load 
HIMEM.SYS to set DOS=UMB, HIGH. Thus, FSFILTER.SYS and 
HIMEM.SYS must be on the A: drive in order to load 
FSFILTER.SYS high. If your system has FAT drives, you can avoid 
some of this by putting FSFILTER.SYS and HIMEM.SYS on the 
FAT drive. All told, however, putting all the needed files right onto 
the disk (the disk that will be used to create the image file) seems 
less complicated. This puts all the basics you need in one place. It 
could be done differently, but it wasn’t. 


741.9. Which DOS pares are ignored in a VMB, 
and why? 


DOS settings that control the VDM hardware environment also 
apply to the VMB session. The VMB ignores DOS settings that 
control the virtual DOS environment. The ignored settings are 

DOS _AUTOEXEC 

DOS_BREAK 

DOS DEVICE 


DOS_FCBS (Actually, the VMB uses the lower of the FCBS in 
the VBM’s CONFIG.SYS or the DOS_FCBS statement in the 
DOS settings.) 


DOS_HIGH 
DOS_LASTDRIVE 
DOS SHELL 
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DOS_UMB 
DOS_VERSION 
DOS FILES 
Note that these settings are ignored for VMBs only. They are not 


ignored for normal VDMs. If you want to make the equivalent 
settings in a VMB, use the corresponding CONFIG.SYS state- 


ments. 


10. How do I close a VMB session? 


You can close a VMB just as you close a regular OS/2 DOS session, 
except for the EXIT command. The following methods work: 


HM Choose Close from the object pop-up menu. 
M@ Choose Close from the title bar icon menu. 


M@ Press Ctrl+Esc to display the Window List; select the VMB 
entry; and press the Delete key (or click mouse button 2 on 
the VMB entry and then click the Close command). 


Why not EXIT? A VMB is, in effect, an 8086 computer running real 
DOS under OS/2. What would happen if you typed EXIT on an old 
IBM PC running DOS? If you’re running at the initial 
COMMAND.COM level, nothing happens at all. So when you 
type EXIT, nothing is exactly what DOS running on an 8086 is 
supposed to do. Is this inconvenient? Sure it is. Is this aggravating? 
Absolutely. Should IBM have provided a special EXIT command 
just for VMBs? Of course. Did they? Well, yes. It’s called 

EXIT_VDM. So, rather than typing EXIT when you're in a VDM, 
type EXIT_VDM. 
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If you’re like most folks, the thought of having to 
type EXIT Shift+_vdm isn’t very appealing. For 
some reason, using the underscore character is 
very popular among programmers. Personally, | 
don’t see why they didn’t choose - instead, since 
you don’t need to press Shift to insert it. In any 
event, if you feel the same way, go to your 


\OS2\MDOS directory and type the following: 


REN EXIT_VDM.COM EXITV.COM 


This done, you can just type exrtv rather than 
EXIT_VDM. 


“Hid 


Native OS/2: OS/2’s 
Best-Kept Secret 
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This section explores the many wonders of OS/2. From the 
command line, OS/2 often works the way DOS does, but some- 
times it doesn’t. The questions and answers in these chapters deal 
with the differences. Sometimes you'll be pleasantly surprised. 
Other times, well... I'll at least show you the close proximity 
between your head and the brick wall. 


The OS/2 
Command Line 


Many users, especially those who came to OS/2 straight from non- 
Windows DOS, seek refuge from the world of graphical user 
interface (GUI) at the OS/2 command line. This chapter answers a 
variety of questions about how the OS/2 command line works, how 
it compares with DOS, and the reasons for the differences. 
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1. What is OS/2’s best kept secret? 


OS/2’s best kept secret is the OS/2 command line. Imagine landing 
on an alien planet with no translator. You don’t know what to do or 
where to go, so you start looking around. You see a store and walk 
in. It resembles the stores back on Earth, and the proprietor seems 
to speak English. Forgetting yourself, you pull out a $5 bill to pay 
for a magazine and a newspaper. Not only does she accept your 
money, she gives you the correct change as well. 


You continue your journey and slowly, but surely, discover that 
everything seems to work the way it did on Earth, just a little faster. 
Then, one day, you want to see two movies playing at the same 
time. What do you do? You do both! You say “Start. Me going to 
movie one” and “Start. Me going to movie two” and see both at the 
same time. In fact, there doesn’t seem to be a practical limit to the 
number of things you can do at once. 


So stay tuned. If you've steered clear of the OS/2 command line 
until now, you’re about to discover what you've been missing. 
You're about to discover that the OS/2 command line is exactly like 
the DOS command line—but different. 


2. What's that START thing you were 
discussing? 


START is one of several tools OS/2 uses for multitasking at the 
command line. It also is useful for other things. You can use START 
when you want to start another process but don’t necessarily want 
to go back to the Workplace Shell (WPS) to do it. For example, 
suppose you want to create and test an OS/2 command file (which 
is like a DOS batch file). If you type E TEST.CMD, you must close 
the E editor to return to the command line. You could navigate to 
the folder that contains the E editor, but that’s a lot of work. A 
better alternative is to type the following: 


START /f E TEST.CMD 


This command launches a new foreground (/f) OS/2 session for 
the E editor. In fact, depending on how your E editor window was 
last saved, E pops on-screen right where you're working. When you 
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tinker with the command file to a point where you want to test it, 
save it but leave E open. Click back in the OS/2 command-line 
window and test your command file. If you need to edit it some 
more, click the E window, going back and forth until you get it 
right. 


You can perform lots of other neat tricks with START. For example, 
the following line 


START /DOS/WIN/B 


starts a DOS window in the background. See the on-line Command 
Reference (in the Information folder) for complete details. 


‘142.3. What’s the difference between START and 
DETACH? 


The difference is attendance. If you have a command or program 
you want to launch from the command line and the whole process 
can run unattended (without having to answer any prompts or by 
using redirection to provide answers to anticipated prompts), use 
the DETACH command. For example, if you are unzipping files into a 
directory where you know there’s no possibility of being prompted 
with XXXXX.XXXX exists, overwrite (Y/N)?, you can use the 
DETACH command: 


DETACH PKUNZIP2 BIGPACK 


The DETACH command launches the program into the background 
and doesn’t add the process to the Window List (except under 
certain circumstances; see Question 12.4). The DETACH command is 
very useful for issuing a command that won’t need further attention 
that doesn’t need to be put onto the Window List. 


The START command, on the other hand, opens another window. It 
is very useful when, working at the command line, you want to start 
a program or another command-line session but don’t want to give 
up the capability of working independently in the current win- 
dow. If you want to start PMSEEK, but want to keep the current 
command-line session open, use START PMSEEK. 
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.4. What happens if you accidentally use 
DETACH on a program that can’t run 
unattended? 


It depends on the program. If you DETACH a PM program, the result 
is identical to using START with no switches. For example, DETACH 

E and START E produce identical effects. PM runs in a different 
mode than OS/2 character-based programs, so OS/2 just starts 
another task on the Window List. If you try to DETACH a DOS or 
WIN-OS/2 program, OS/2 refuses (although you can launch DOS 
and WIN-OS/2 programs using START). 


If you DETACH a line-oriented program (as opposed to a full-screen 
oriented program) that issues prompts (for example, XCOPY with the 
/P switch) and for which you have not provided a redirected file 
containing answers to those prompts, the process dies for lack of a 
way to continue. Detaching such a program is generally safe, but 
not terribly useful. 


If you DETACH a screen-oriented character mode program—like 
some full-screen editors—however, you definitely won’t like the 
results. Some end with a SYS error (usually SYS3175—access 
violation), which, thankfully, you can end right then and there. 


Some others, however, start beeping uncontrollably in the back- 
ground. You can’t get to them because they are launched as 
renegade processes. You can’t stop them by ordinary means at all. 
In fact, unless you have a shareware or freeware process control 
program (more on that in a moment), your only recourse is to 
reboot. 


Fortunately, because such programs effectively are not started from 
the Workplace Shell, they aren’t restarted when you reboot. Even if 
they make a lot of noise, however, you should take time to close 
your other applications and make sure that any pending data is 
saved before caving into the impulse to reboot. Use Shutdown if it 
works. If not, you can use Ctrl+Alt+Delete or SETBOOT /B. 
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In the preceding paragraph, | mentioned a 
process control program. A process control 
program lists different processes running under 
OS/2 and optionally allows you to selectively end 
them. Several such programs are floating around 
in freeware and shareware form. One of the 
more popular approaches is a shareware 
program usually packaged on BBSes as 
MOLE.ZIP. It is a Presentation Manager applica- 
tion that displays all running programs. From 
MOLE, you can delete or switch to any program 
listed. Another popular application set usually is 
found as RUNNING.ZIP. This one is a text-mode 
(not Presentation Manager) solution with two 
components, RUNNING2 and SLAY. RUNNING2 is 
used to display all processes currently running by 
process ID number. You use RUNNING2 to identity 
an offending process (use SLAY to kill it). If you 
acquire MOLE or RUNNING2, you may find that it 
relieves the occasional OS/2 experimentation 
headache. It also provides temporary relief from 
system distress brought on by beta testing. 


Be aware, however, that some errant processes 
can’t be stopped by MOLE or SLAY. When a 
renegade process is immune to these tools, your 
usual only recourse is to reboot. However, if the 
hung program is an OS/2 communications 
program, and a DOS program is also open, you 
might try closing the DOS program to see if the 
OS/2 program suddenly closes. For some 
reason, an open DOS process sometimes causes 
a log jam. 
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be 1 .5. What is & used for at the OS/2 command 
line? 


The & operator is used to run multiple commands within a single 
command line. For example, to set the time and date and doa 
directory, you ordinarily need to do something like the following: 
TIME 22:52:30 


DATE 1-1-94 
DIR 


Using &, you can do it all on one line: 
TIME 22:52:30&DATE 1-1-94&DIR 


The & operator is very useful when you have a string of commands 
you want to enter but don’t necessarily want to type one at a time. 
However, the success of any later command must not depend on 
the success of any earlier command. For example, consider the 
following line: 


copy *.doc a:&del *.doc 


This command tries to copy files matching * .DOC to A: and deletes 
* DOC from the current location. If A: is write protected, defective, 
or not properly engaged, the first command will fail. However, the 
second command doesn’t know that. It will blindly delete * . DOC. 
Not only won’t you have a copy of *.DOC on A:, but you won't 
have it in your other location anymore, either. 


What do you do? When the execution of a command depends on 
the successful execution of a preceding command, use &&. The && 
operator tells OS/2 that each command is contingent on the 
successful completion of the preceding command. Although the 
preceding statement (copy *.doc a: & del *.doc) can produce 
undesirable results, the following statement works just fine: 


copy *.doc a: && del *.doc 


In this case, the delete command doesn’t execute unless the copy 
command succeeds. If you have an entire chain of commands and if 
any command fails, execution stops. This can be very useful. It not 
only saves time—you don’t have to sit and wait for the commands 
to execute. It also saves aggravation because the * .DOC files aren’t 
deleted unless they were successfully copied to the disk. 
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By the way, OS/2 also has a conditional failure operator, !!. 
Consider the command: 


DIR *.BAK/S!!DIR *.TMP/S 


This command first looks for files matching * .BAK anywhere on the 
current drive. If it finds any, it lists them. If it doesn’t find any (i.e., 
if it fails), it looks for files matching *. TMP. This type of command 
can be useful if you don’t want to be overwhelmed with too many 
matches. The second command is executed only if the first one fails. 


»2.6. When I use > for redirection, why aren’t 
error messages redirected? 


Output is divided into two streams, STDOUT and STDERR. Although 
at first a bit aggravating, it ultimately can give you greater flexibility. 
You have the choice of sending STDERR and STDOUT to the same 
location or to different locations. For example, to send standard and 
error output to different locations, use 


MOVE *.* C:\OTHER 1>MOVE.DAT 2>NOMOVE.DAT 


Ideally, this command creates two lists of files—one containing the 
files that moved and another containing the files that couldn’t be 
moved. Unfortunately, NOMOVE.DAT just contains error 
messages and no filenames. It turns out that there’s a bug (or 
oversight) in the MOVE command, which, unfortunately, reports the 
error, but doesn’t tell you which files it can’t move. 


Nice, huh? I tried in vain to find a useful example, but came upon 
command after command that failed to separate the two streams of 
output in a useful way. I decided to leave the bum example here as 
an object lesson. I also couldn’t find a truly useful way to demon- 
strate the wisdom of splitting the output into two streams. In any 
event, I hope you can see the potential utility of sending normal and 
errant output to different locations, assuming the other programs 
cooperate. 


I know it’s more work, but to send all output to the same file, you 
must use the following line: 


MOVE *.* C:\OTHER 1>MOVE.DAT 2>&1 
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To explain this obscure syntax, 1 is used for STDOUT (normal output 
from a program), and 2 is used for STDERR (program output for 
error messages or other messages that the programmer chose to 
write to the screen). If no number is provided, 1 is the default. If 
you don’t specifically redirect one of the streams, it goes to the 
screen. Thus, if you use only a single > redirection, the type 1 text 
(the okay stuff) gets redirected, and type 2 (the errant stuff) goes to 
the screen. 


Okay, but why not the following line? 
MOVE *.* C:\OTHER 1>MOVE.DAT 2>MOVE.DAT 


If you try to specify the same file (except for a standard device like 
NUL or PRN), OS/2 gets upset and tells you that the file is already in 
use. You can’t use >> (append) because it doesn’t work either. To 
make it possible, you must use the & character. Therefore, the 
preceding statement says the following: 

MOVE all files to C:\OTHER 

Send OK messages to MOVE.DAT 


Send ERROR messages to the same place that you send the OK 
messages 


It’s not that you’re sending them to the same file, technically (OS/2 
wouldn’t like that). Instead, you’re piggybacking the type 2 output 
onto the type 1 output, regardless of destination. In any event, 
that’s how it’s done. Unfortunately, because of bugs in the way 
MOVE and other system commands handle their error output (or lack 
of it), the capability to separate the output into two different 
streams isn’t nearly as useful as it could be. At least, however, you 
know how to make it work the way it used to work under DOS. 
Unfortunately, this is one time that OS/2 makes you work a little 
harder than you’re accustomed. 


1 .7. Can I shut down OS/2 from the command 
line using SETBOOT /B? 


Not really, but you can make it bounce. Unlike Shutdown, the 
SETBOOT /B command stops your OS/2 session and restarts your 
system. SETBOOT /B isn’t really the same as Shutdown. It’s more 
like a software version of Ctrl+Alt+Delete that doesn’t always save 
system settings the way Shutdown does. It’s type of midway 
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between Ctrl+Alt+Delete and Shutdown, but perhaps a little closer 
to the former. 


The only time SETBOOT /B might be preferable to Ctrl+Alt+Delete 
is when Shutdown, for whatever reason, fails to work, but you want 
to maximize the chances of saving changes to your OS/2 setup. 
Only then might you go to the OS/2 command line and type: 


SETBOOT /B 


According to the OS/2 Command Reference, this command 
“Performs an orderly shutdown of the file system buffers and caches 
and then restarts the system.” In practice, the orderly part is 
questionable because SETBOOT doesn’t seem to save all Desktop 
settings the way Shutdown does. It does flush file buffers and close 
open files very much like Ctrl+Alt+Delete. Even though SETBOOT 
/B is similar to Ctrl+Alt+Delete, some people feel better about the 
former. It seems a little more orderly, even if it isn’t. Additionally, 
SETBOOT /B often works when Shutdown doesn’t. You might 
consider it an industrial strength version of Shutdown for those 
times when Shutdown doesn’t work. But, please, don’t use it in 
place of Shutdown. 


If you want a mouse-oriented substitute for 
Shutdown, forget about using SETBOOT /B. Use 
the Shutdown option on the LaunchPad. If you 
want a program that runs Shutdown, take a look 
at the Shutdown program that comes with OS/2. 


“What?” you gasp. That's right. OS/2 now 
provides a command line SHUTDOWN.EXE 
program. It’s hiding on the \OS2\INSTALL 

directory. 


.8. Can I make an OS/2 window session 
open maximized? 


Yes. The same opening strategies that apply to DOS command-line 
windows under OS/2 apply to OS/2 command-line windows. Open 
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the window, maximize it, and press Shift+either mouse button on 
the title bar. Thereafter, all windowed (non-PM, non-Windows, 
nonfull-screen) sessions start maximized. 


9. Why doesn’t Alt+Home work in an OS/2 
window? 


Windowed and full-screen DOS sessions are different ways of 
presenting a virtual DOS session on-screen. It really is the same 
process; it just looks different. Both windowed and full-screen DOS 
sessions can display graphics. Although a windowed screen can’t 
present some graphics correctly, they can both pretty much do 
anything the other can do. When you press Alt+Home, OS/2 


switches the presentation method. 


OS/2 windowed and full-screen sessions, however, are not merely 
different presentations of the same thing. They are not both virtual 
presentations the way DOS is. When you select a windowed session, 
OS/2 commits different resources than it does when you select a 
full-screen session. You can’t use AlttHome because windowed 
OS/2 and full-screen OS/2 are two different ways of running OS/2. 
They’re not just different ways of looking at the same thing. Of 
course, that’s not to say it will never be possible. It’s not pro- 
grammed to be possible in the present version of OS/2. If you want 
to see it implemented, however, the quickest way would be to get a 
Microsoft executive to say publicly, “It’s impossible.” 


10. How can | recover the CONFIG.SYS file? 


If you accidentally delete it, if UNDELETE is enabled, and if it hasn't 
scrolled out of the delete queue yet, you can recover it by typing 


UNDELETE CONFIG.SYS 


in the directory where it used to reside. To enable UNDELETE in 
OS/2 sessions, you must remove the REM from the SET DELDIR 
statement in your CONFIG.SYS file. To further enable it for WIN- 
OS/2 and other DOS sessions, you must be sure that the SET 
DELDIR statement is not REMed out in the DOS AUTOEXEC.BAT 
file. 
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If you've already deleted CONFIG.SYS, and if UNDELETE was not 
enabled at the time, you can’t enable UNDELETE retroactively. If you 
or your software haven’t made changes to your CONFIG.SYS file 
since installation, you'll be relieved to learn that the original 
CONFIG.SYS installed by OS/2 is available as 
\OS2\BOOT\CONFIG.X. 


If you have made major changes to CONFIG.SYS, and if you have 
OS/2’s Archive feature enabled, then copies of CONFIG.SYS as of 
the last three reboots are stored on \OS2\BOOT as CONFIG. 1, 
CONFIG.2, and CONFIG.3. 


If you frequently are going to be making this type of mistake, you 
might consider either enabling OS/2’s Archive feature, enabling 
UNDELETE with a sufficiently large storage buffer, or acquiring some 
other undelete utilities. GammaTech, Inc. has a 32-bit set of utilities 
for HPFS, including a different kind of undelete that doesn’t require 
the use of a buffer. You can reach GammaTech, Inc. at 


GammaTech, Inc. 
P.O. Box 70 
Edmond, OK 73083 
(405) 359-1219 


What does “scrolled out of the delete queue” 
mean? The command SETDELDIR=C: \DELETE, 
1024;D:\DELETE, 1024 reserves up to 1M of space 
(1024K=1M) on drives C: and D: for retaining 
tiles that you delete. OS/2 uses the \DELETE 
directory as a first in, first out (FIFO) buffer or 
queue that contains hidden versions of files you 
have deleted. If a deletion causes \DELETE to 
grow larger than 1024K, the file that’s been in 
\DELETE the longest is permanently deleted to 
make room. OS/2 keeps deleting files from the 
\DELETE directory until there’s room for the 
current deletion. If there’s still no room after all 
files on \DELETE are zapped, your deletion goes 
there anyway, even if it’s larger than 1024K. The 
next deletion, even a tiny 1 byte file, pushes the 
other file out of the queue. In any event, the 
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movement of files in the delete queue or buffer is 
sometimes called scrolling. If the file you want to 
undelete is still in the \DELETE directory, you can 
recover it using UNDELETE. 


.11. Why does it take so long for OS/2 to 
delete a file? 


Ordinarily, it doesn’t, but if you’ve enabled UNDELETE using the SET 
DELDIR statement, that could be your problem. As explained in 
Question 12.10, OS/2’s undelete scheme is really a strategy for 
hiding files you delete on the \DELETE directory and keeping as 
many as will fit in a certain amount of disk space. OS/2 must 
reconfigure the queue each time you delete another file. If 
\DELETE contains 100 small files and is full, OS/2 may need to 
remove several files to make room for each new deletion. This is 
particularly the case if the file you're deleting is large compared to 
the sizes of files in the queue. 


If you’re deleting a 2M file, OS/2 may need to delete every file in 
the \DELETE directory. Unfortunately, it doesn’t do this in an 
efficient way. Instead, OS/2 removes a deleted file and checks to see 
if there’s room for the new deletion. If not, it removes another and 
checks again. Rather than comparing sizes and saying, “Whoa, I'd 
better use DEL *.*,” the DELDIR feature removes files one at a time 
from the \DELETE queue. The cumulative result is that deleting 
files with DELDIR turned on can be a very, very slow process. If you 
want undelete capabilities but don’t want to wait a minute to delete 
a 1M file, you might consider looking at some of the third-party 
undelete utilities. 


If you want to delete in a hurry and if you’re sure 
you won't need to undelete the files, you can use 
the DEL (or ERASE) command’s undocumented /F 
option when deleting files. To delete *.TMP files 
without adding them to the delete queue, use 


DEL Tar /F 
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The delete action is much faster. Be advised, 
however, that the deletion is permanent (unless 
you have a third- -party undelete option). 


2.12. Wait a minute. What's that Archive 
thing you were talking about? 


New with Warp 3, OS/2 now has a built-in desktop archive 
solution. It maintains a running save of the last three boots of your 
system. To enable it, follow these steps: 

Display the Desktop Settings notebook. 

Click the Archive tab. 


. Click the Create archive at every system startup option. 


ee eee 


Specify a roomy disk as the Archive location (preferably a 
different physical drive than your OS/2 boot partition). 


5. Close the Settings notebook. 


When enabled, the Archive feature stores three back versions of 
your crucial .INI files and the Desktop folder on the directory you 
specify in step 4. Back versions of CONFIG.SYS are stored on your 
boot drive in \OS2\BOOT. If you encounter problems with a 
corrupted Desktop or corrupted .INI files, you can recover an 
archived version by pressing and holding Alt+F1 when booting 
OS/2. See Appendix A for additional information. 


-13. Can I redisplay something that’s already 
scrolled off-screen? 


Yes, at least some of it. An interesting facet of an OS/2 window is 
its capability to work in a virtual screen mode of up to 102 lines. To 
use this mode from an OS/2 window, type 


Mode 80,102 


from the OS/2 command line. Notice the vertical scroll bar on the 
right side of the screen, as shown in Figure 12.1. For scrolling you 
have two choices: 
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1. Use the scroll bar with the mouse. 


2. Toggle to keyboard Scroll mode by pressing Alt followed by 
L. (Note: Press Alt and L in succession, not Alt+L at the same 
time). (You also can use the mouse to toggle Scroll mode 
from the DOS window’s pop-up menu.) 
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Figure 12.1. Afier the MODE 80, 102 command is issued, a window has 
scroll bars. 


Toggling Scroll mode on and off changes the function of the up- 
and down-arrow keys. If KEYS ON is set, the normal function of the 
up and down arrows is to cycle through commands you've already 
typed during that command session. In Scroll mode, the up and 
down arrows scroll the 102-line virtual screen instead. You don’t 
really lose the other function of the arrow keys because you can 
toggle their function by pressing Alt followed by L at any time. 


Scroll mode is ideal for processes that are not full-screen oriented, 
such as DIR, TYPE, and many other commands, when used without 
'MORE. Some inherently scrollable, character-based, full-screen 
editors and file browsers, such as the shareware LIST and LOOK2, 
however, can be befuddled by Scroll mode. A few become so 
confused that they actually crash (SYS3175 followed by a soft Trap 
D). Used carefully with applications that are or inherently 
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scrollable, however, Scroll mode can make working at the command , 
line considerably more flexible. 


You actually can use MODE 80, x, where x can be any number from 
1 through 102. By default, x is 25 because that’s the standard 
number of lines in an OS/2 screen. When you elect a setting other 
than 25, you also have the option, depending on the display fonts 
you re using, to remaximize the window. For example, with the 
display fonts set at the 16 by 8 option, 25 lines don’t fill the entire 
screen when using 640X480 resolution. In fact, if you set MODE 

80, 29, the screen just fills. At 14 by 8, you can set the mode to 
80,33 without the vertical scroll bars appearing. 


Another aspect of changing the length of the screen is the behavior 
of the |MORE filter and the DIR command’s /P (pause) switch. When 
working with an expanded or reduced number of lines, {MORE and 
DIR /P automatically change to the current setting. Normally, DIR 
/P and !MORE break the screen into chunks oriented to 25 lines. 
With the number of lines set to 20, however, |MORE and DIR /P 
also change to 20. Although this behavior change usually is very 
convenient, a side effect is that when you use {MORE or DIR /P, 
pages are the size of the virtual screen. If you have MODE 80, 102 
turned on and the directory listing is only 100 lines, DIR /P doesn’t 
page the listing at all. This forces you to use scroll mode (Alt+L) at 
times you otherwise wouldn’t need to. The flexible MODE 80, x 
options work differently in a window than in a full-screen OS/2 
session. In a full-screen session, the MODE 80,x command can run 
only with distinct values for x depending on your display adapter. 
(Try mode with 80,43; 80,50; 80,60; and so on—some work and 
some produce error messages.) 


Do you want it wider, too? Well, good news. 
OS/2 Warp 3’s display drivers now support the 
width parameter in the MODE command for more 
video cards than previously. If you have a 
supported card, for example, you can take the 


width up to 132. Not big enough? How about 
255? Yes, you can do it. On my Cirrus Logic 
5426 Diamond Speedstar Pro, for example, the 
command MODE 255,32 gives me a virtual screen 
255 characters wide by 32 characters high. 
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.14. How can | make an OS/2 window 
default to 102-line mode? 


You can include the MODE command as a default parameter by 
following these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the OS/2 object. 
2. Type /K MODE 80, 102 into the Parameters field. 
3. Close the Settings notebook. : 


.15. How can I run a program when starting 
an OS/2 command session? 


Many users discover that when they include a batch file to start an 
OS/2 command session, the file just runs and exits. If you turn off 
the Close on exit option, the batch file runs and finishes, and the 
finished window freezes on-screen. 


There are several solutions. The easiest seems to be to use the /K 
(keep) switch in the Parameters field, as shown in Question 12.14. 
You may not know it, but every time you open an OS/2 command- 
line session, you're launching a copy of CMD.EXE, the OS/2 
command processor. One of the options you can use is the /K 
switch, which tells OS/2 to keep the CMD.EXE session open for 
additional commands after it runs the command you specified. In 
the preceding question, I instructed OS/2 to start a copy of 
CMD.EXE, run the MODE 80,102 command, and wait for further 
instructions. 


If you want to run several commands, you can place them in a 
batch command file (CMD) and include that file with the /K 
switch in your Parameters field setting: 


/K D:\STARTOS2.CMD 


The name STARTOS2 used here is arbitrary; you can use any name 
you like. If you have only a few commands to run, you can include 
them with the & operator: 


/K MODE 80,102&SC BLACK ON BLINKING WHITE&CLS 
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This Parameters setting runs the MODE command, runs a program 
called SC (a shareware program that sets ANSI colors), and clears 
the screen. You can, of course, do it all with a .CMD file. Doing it 
this way, however, gives you more direct control from the Settings 
notebook without having to edit batch command files. 


.16. What are these EAs (extended 
attributes) | keep hearing about? 


No, we're not talking about protruding proboscises. Extended 
attributes (EAs) are any type of information a programmer wants to 
include about a file. The EAs are attached to the file but are not part 
of the file’s contents. EAs can contain elements such as file type, 
keywords, comments, embedded icons, special file instructions, and 
so on. On an HPFS system, EAs are kept with the file. On a FAT 
file system, EAs are stored in a file called EA DATA.SF on each 
FAT drive. If a file has both long and short names, the FAT EAs 


also store the long name. 


Many programs use EAs to retain information about user prefer- 
ences and defaults. Although programs can use the OS2.INI file to 
retain such information, it’s less intrusive to keep that information 
in a file’s EAs or sometimes even to establish a dedicated .INI file. 
Because you can keep information in a variety of places, the source 
of a problem is sometimes difficult to know. As OS/2 matures and 
evolves, more uniform standards and practices will emerge. Until 
then, EAs are one more suspect when something goes wrong. 


When you do a DIR on an HPFS drive or DIR/N on a FAT drive in 
OS/2, the size of the EA is displayed between the file size and the 
filename. Table 12.1 shows a partial listing from the \OS2 directory. 


Table 12.1. 
Partial sample directory showing file and EA 
sizes. 


Date Time Size EAs Name 


8-06-94 7:54p 19622 49 ARCINST.EXE 
8-06-94 7:56p 24635 49 ARCRECOV.EXE 
8-06-94 9:14p 37277. 0  ATTRIB.EXE 
8-06-94 9:50p 20003 4438 CLIPOS2.EXE 
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Notice that most EAs in this example consume only 53 bytes. 
Figure 12.2 shows the EAs for CLIPOS2.EXE using EA-Browser. 


BLDLEVEL.EXE 

BOOT.COM 

CACHE.EXE 

CHKDSK.COM yy 
| 
CMD.EXE 
COMET.EXE 

COMETRUN.EXE 


83 1B 49 2E 00 00 00 00 


Figure 12.2. Using EA-Browser to display CLIPOS2.EXE's Extended 
Attributes. 


See Chapter 23 for more information about EA- 
Browse and other shareware programs. 


.17. How do | remove damaged EAs from a 
program? 


First, are you sure the EAs are damaged? Sometimes, what appears 
as an EA problem turns out to be a problem either in the program's 
own .INI file or in one of the main OS/2 .INI files (OS2.INI and 
OS2SYS.INI). If you want to experiment and determine if a 
problem is damaged EAs, you can remove the EAs and try the 
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program without them to see if it fixes the problem. You then can 
put them back if that doesn’t correct the problem. Sometimes you 
can even replace the EAs in a file with EAs from another system. 


To remove EAs from a file, use EAUTIL with the split switch 
EAUTIL filename eaname /S 


This command removes EAs from filename and stores them in 
eaname. For example, to split off DOUBLE.EXE’s EAs and store 
them in DOUBLE.EA, use the following: 


EAUTIL DOUBLE.EXE DOUBLE.EA /S 


You then can look at the EAs if you like, using a file viewer such as 
HyperView or LIST, or using EA-Browser, as shown in Figure 12.2. 
Somehow, just seeing the little buggers can make you feel a little 
better about their occupying so much space on your disk. 


You also can make a copy of a file’s EAs without removing them: 
EAUTIL DOUBLE.EXE DOUBLE.EA /S /P 


The /P (preserve) switch tells EAUTIL to leave the existing EAs 
attached to DOUBLE.EXE as it makes a copy of them in 
DOUBLE.EA. It then is possible to take those EAs—perhaps to a 
different computer—and overwrite a damaged file’s current 
attributes: 


EAUTIL DOUBLE.EXE DOUBLE.EA /0 


.18. What do I do when OS/2 tells me there 
are lost extended attributes? 


Dispatch a search party with CHKDSK. Any time your system starts 
behaving oddly, begins reporting file system errors of any kind, or 
otherwise looks like the victim of possible data integrity problems, 
the first line of defense is CHKDSK. The safest (but not necessarily the 
quickest) way is to run CHKDSK from the OS/2 installation disks: 


1. Shut down your system (assuming that it isn’t locked up). 


2. Boot from the OS/2 installation disk (the first disk in the 
installation set). 


3. When prompted to do so, insert Disk 1. 
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4, When you arrive at the installation screen, press F3 (Esc for 
prior versions of OS/2). This takes you to the A: \ command 
prompt. 

5. Insert Disk 2. 

6. Type CHKDSK x:/F, substituting each hard disk partition on 
your system for x (CHKDSK C: /F, then CHKDSK D: 

/F, and so on, until you’ve checked each of the hard drive 
partitions recognized by OS/2 on your system). 


7. Remove Disk 2 and restart OS/2 from your normal boot 
partition. 


If you don’t have a full set of OS/2 diskettes (for 
example, if you have the CD-ROM version of 
OS/2), the necessary files for CHKDSK are on the 
\OS2SE21\DISK_2 directory on your OS/2 CD. 


Note also that the main stem for OS/2 might be 
called something different in your version of 


OS/2, such as \OS2SE30, \OS2LS30, and 


so On. 


.19. Why doesn’t CHKDSK /F work on my 
HPFS drive when | boot from my OS/2 boot 
diskette? 


If you built a single boot disk for OS/2 (a variety of shareware 
approaches for making a single OS/2 boot diskette can be found on 
BBSes), you might come up short in the CHKDSK department. If you 
run CHKDSK /F on an HPFS partition but don’t get corrections, the 
problem often is that the file UHPFS.DLL is not on your diskette. 
To perform a CHKDSK on HPFS files, that DLL is necessary. If there 
isn't room on the diskette, you might have to insert Diskette 2 
from the OS/2 installation disk set, or use files in the Disk_2 
subdirectory on the OS/2 CD-ROM (usually \OS2SE30\DISK_2 
or \OS2SE21\DISK_2). 
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2.20. How can I change to a directory name 
that contains spaces (such as the OS!2 System 
directory)? 


It must be a little frustrating. First, with OS/2 you can create a file 
called something like “Letter to Grandma Saying that Little Red 
Riding Hood Will Be Delayed,” but you can’t seem to delete it 
from the command line. Worse, OS/2 creates directories with 
names like System Setup, but doesn’t enable you to type CD SYSTEM 
SETUP to see what’s really there. 


When a filename or directory contains spaces, enclose the name in 
quotes. In fact, sometimes you don’t even need the closing quote. 
To change to the OS!2 2.1 Desktop directory, type 


CD "0S!2 System" or CD "0S!2 System 


Notice that the closing quote is optional because the quoted 
filename is the last thing on the line. 


To make a copy of the letter to Grandma, try the following: 


COPY"Letter to Grandma Saying that Little Red Riding Hood" 
GRANNY . DOC 


If you want to delete the letter to Grandma but don’t feel like 
typing the whole blooming name, you can use 


DEL "letter to g*" /P 


which causes the Delete command to prompt you before deleting 
each matching file. Type Y for the one you want to zap, N for the 
others, and press Ctrl+Break after you’ve gotten rid of the one you 
want to delete. 


When you need to include the directory specification for a file, 
include it in the quotes as well: 


COPY “Letter to Grandma" "D:\DOC\Excuses--Letter to Grandma" 


[2.21. Does OS/2 have an equivalent to 
DOSKEY? 


No, darn it! For OS/2 DOS sessions, OS/2 does have DOSKEY. For 
OS/2 sessions, however, the most it can offer is KEYS. KEYS provides 
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a command buffer and command-line editing similar to that 
provided by DOSKEY, but OS/2 lacks the built-in capability to make 
command-line macros. With SET KEYS=ON in CONFIG.SYS, you 
can use the keystrokes shown in Table 12.2 for command-line 
editing. 


Table 12.2. 
Keys used for command-line editing with KEYS 
turned ON. 


Key Action 

Esc Clears the command line. 

Home Moves the cursor to the start of 
the command line. 

End Moves the cursor to the end of 
the command line. 

Ins Toggles insert/overtype mode. 

Del Deletes the character to the right. 

Backspace Deletes the character to the left. 

Left Arrow Moves cursor left. 

Right Arrow Moves cursor right. 

Up Arrow Moves to the previous command 


Down Arrow 


in the command buffer. 


Moves to the next command in 
the command buffer. 


Crrl+Left Arrow Moves left to the closest word 
beginning. 

Ctrl+Right Arrow Moves right to the next word 
beginning. 

Ctrl+End Deletes from the cursor to the 
end of the line. 

Crrl+ Home Deletes from the cursor to the 
beginning of the line. 

Enter Runs the command on the 


command line. 
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»2.22. Is it possible to write a REXX equivalent 
of DOSKEY? 


Yes, sort of. The REXX program shown in Listing 12.1 provides a 
basic step in that direction. This program uses a command you 
provide and creates a .CMD file based on it. For example, if you 
type the command 


OS2KEY CDBOOK C:*&CD \0S2\BOOK 


the program creates the following .CMD file: 


@echo off 
C:&CD \0S2\BOOK 


Notice that to use the & character in the command, you must 
precede it with *. 


Listing 12.1. 
OS2KEY.CMD created by a REXX program. 


/*OS2KEY--Alias command file maker by Herb Tyson */ 
parse upper arg alias comd 
Select 
When alias='/?' then 
Say "Syntax is OS2KEY {shorthand} {command}" 
When alias='/L' then 
"DIR D:\UTILS\*.CMD/1/p/w" 
Otherwise 
myfile="D:\UTILS\"alias".CMD" 
result= lineout(myfile,"@echo off",1) 
result= lineout (myfile,comd) 
if result = @ then 
DO 
Beep (250,50) 
Beep (500,50) 
Say myfile "was created successfully." 
END 
if result = 1 then 
DO 
Beep (300,250) 
Beep (250, 250) 
say myfile "could not be created." 
END 


End 
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OS2KEY.CMD is a short REXX program. A REXX program is 
distinguished from a normal .CMD file by the presence of a REXX 
comment (text enclosed by /* and */) at the beginning of the 
program. You can create OS2KEY.CMD by reproducing the 
contents of Listing 12.1 using any plain text editor, such as E.EXE. 
When you finish, save the program as OS2CMD.CMD, and put it 
into a directory included in your PATH statement. Change the disk 
letter references, if necessary. 


Notice the text D: \UTILS\ in the listing. You should replace this 
directory with a location that’s included in the path statement in 
your OS/2 CONFIG.SYS file. All command files created by 
OS2KEY are stored there. If OS2KEY succeeds, it emits a short, 
two-toned beep from low to high. If it fails, it emits a two-toned 
beep from high to low. If it fails utterly, check to make sure you 
installed REXX support on your system! 


If you want full DosKEY-type facilities for OS/2, 
look into 40S2 or FSHL, both of which are 


shareware replacements for OS/2’s command 
processor, CMD.EXE. 


.23. Can I use the Clipboard in a full-screen 
OS/2 session? 


No, not natively (but see the 77P). Unlike DOS sessions, the OS/2 
full-screen session is not virtualized. Therefore, currently there is no 
built-in way to copy text from an OS/2 full-screen session to the 
Clipboard. If you need the Clipboard for an OS/2 character-mode 


session, you must start OS/2 in a window. 


Aren't exceptions wonderful? If you use 
HyperView—a shareware file viewing utility by 


Mike Shacter (see Chapter 23), you can indeed 
access the Clipboard in a full-screen OS/2 
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session. HyperView has a “gathering” function 
that lets you send marked lines to a file or to the 


Clipboard. 


= 12.24. How can I delete a Desktop folder left 
over after reinstalling? 


No doubt, many have discovered that a Desktop folder can’t be 
directly deleted using the drive object. No delete option from the 
object menu for a Desktop folder exists because Desktop folders are 
created with the “nodelete” option when OS/2 is installed. You do 
know, however, that OS/2 folders are really directories, don’t you? 
As such, you can remove them with the RD command at the OS/2 
command line. 


Please read the following note before proceeding. 


If you have any doubts about which directory is 
your active Desktop (the one you don’t want to 
delete), don’t delete anything yet. Open a tree 
view of the drive object where the Desktop 
resides. If necessary, scroll until you see various 
objects with a picture of a desk entitled Desktop, 
or something similar. One of them displays hash 
marks, indicating that it’s open, as shown in 
Figure 12.3. This is the one you do not want to 
delete. Open the Settings notebook for it and click 
the File tab. Notice the physical name box, which 
includes the path and name. Write down the 
name you see—this is your current active Desktop 
folder and the one you don’t want to delete. 
Carefully proceed to wipe out the unused Desktop 
folders you no longer need. 
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Hashing indicates that this one is open 


E: 51,528 KB free, 102,280 


Figure 12.3. Diagonal hashing indicates which Desktop directory is in use. 


Once you’re sure which Desktop directory to remove, use the 
following steps to remove the unwanted folders that seem delete- 
proof (be sure you read all 19 steps before beginning): 


1. Open an OS/2 command-line session. 


2. Change to the root directory of your OS/2 boot drive; if 
OS/2 is installed on C:, type C:&CD\. 


3. Identify the unwanted Desktop directory (see the note that 
follows these steps); for purposes of this example, assume that 
it's Desktop. 


4, Type CD Desktop to change to the leftover Desktop directory. 
5. Type DIR. 


6. For each item you see listed, except for OS!2 System and 
Templates, type RD item; for example, RD INFORMATION or RD 
"MINIMIZED! !WINDOW VIEWER". If directory names contain 
spaces, enclose the entire name in quotes ("). If you can't 
remove a directory, CD to it and delete its contents using 
DEL * and RD, where appropriate. Note that the names will be 
different (shorter) on FAT drives. 
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45 Type CD "TEMPLATES". 
8. Type RD "FOLDER". 
9. Type De. *. 

10. Type cD ... 

11. Type DIR to verify that all subdirectories are deleted; if not, 
follow up with RD subdirectory for each one listed. 

12. Type RD "TEMPLATES". 

13. Type CD "OS!2 SYSTEM". 

14. Type DIR, and type RD subdirectory for each one listed (for 
instance, type RD “COMMAND PROMPTS" or RD "DRIVES") until 
the directory is empty. 

15. TypecbD... 

16. Type CD "OS!2 SYSTEM". 

17. Type CD ... 

18. Type RD Desktop. 

19. Call an OS/2 BBS and look for DELPATH or, if you have the 
GammaTech utilities, use DELTREE. Or, if you have 4OS2, 
use DEL DESKTOP /S /X. These will do everything you just did 
with just one command—DELPATH Desktop or DELTREE 


Desktop. See Chapter 23 for information on accessing 
computer bulletin boards. 


New in OS/2 Warp 3, you have another option. 
While you cannot directly delete an object 
marked NODELETE, you can delete a folder that 
contains such an object. Thus, indirectly, you now 
can delete NODELETE objects without going to the 
command line. To delete a leftover Desktop, 
follow these steps: 


1. Create a new folder (call it Garbage, for 
example), preferably in the root directory of 


your OS/2 boot drive. 


2. Drag the leftover Desktop (or any other 
unshreddable object) to the Garbage folder. 
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. Select the Garbage folder and tap the Delete 
key (or choose Delete from the object pop-up 
menu). 


. OS/2 first prompts whether it’s okay to 
delete the folder and its contents. Say yes. 


. When OS/2 encounters the Desktop object (or 
other NODELETE objects), it will display a 


dialog box that says Desktop is non-deletable 
because of its style, or because an associated 
file is marked read-only. Selecting Yes will 
force deletion of the object. Are you sure you 
want to delete Desktop? If you select the Yes To 
All option, then the object will be zapped 
without further ado. 


_ 2 ° 
“12.25. Why does my root directory contain a 


~ bunch of ICEDxxx.TMP files? 


They are temporary files created by the Icon Editor. Usually, the 
Icon Editor automatically deletes them when you close it. Some- 
times, however, the Icon Editor’s cleaning crew doesn’t vacuum 

them up. Check the Window List to ensure that the Icon Editor 
isn't active. If not, feel free to delete the ICED*.TMP files. 


Zs tee 
g 


>, 


‘w12.26. Must I| really run OS/2 by clicking all 
those folders? 


No. OS/2 can run OS/2 character-mode programs, PM programs, 
DOS programs, and Windows programs, all directly from the OS/2 
command line, as long as the WPS (Workplace Shell) is loaded 

and running. If the WPS isn’t running, you're limited to OS/2 
character-mode applications. If you want to safely experience the 
feel of OS/2 without the WPS and without the capability of 
running anything other than character-mode programs, add the 


following line to the end of your CONFIG.SYS: 


CALL=C: \0S2\CMD.EXE 
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The next time you boot into OS/2, you will boot directly to the 
OS/2 command line, where you're free to run any character-mode 
applications you like. You also can freely copy and delete various 
system files because they aren’t in use right then. Moreover, you can 
run CHKDSK /F on any drive except the one that contains 
SWAPPER.DAT and CHKDSK.COM. If you have a character- 


mode communications program, such as TE/2, you also can run it. 


When you've done everything you need or want to do in this mode, 
you can type EXIT, and OS/2 boots to the WPS. Some people leave 
the CALL=C: \0S2\CMD.EXE line in their CONFIG.SYS all the time. 
When something goes awry with your WPS, it’s somehow reassur- 
ing to know that the problem is with the graphical shell of OS/2 
and the .INI files rather than with OS/2 itself. The two-stage boot 
process also makes it easier and faster to recover when and if 
problems arise. 


Using SHFTRN, you also can detour to the OS/2 
command line by holding down the Shift key 
while booting. SHFTRN.ZIP is an IBM EWS 
(employee written software) utility available on 
most OS/2-oriented BBSes. See Chapter 23 for 


more information about shareware and EWS. 


Note that these methods for booting to the OS/2 


command line provide different access to OS/2 
than when you press Alt+F1 (while OS/2 is 
booting) and access the command line from the 
OS/2 recovery options screen. The Alt+F1 
method will not enable to you enter the Work- 
place Shell by using the EXIT command. Instead, 
the EXIT command restarts the system. 


.27. Why doesn’t OS/2 have a text-mode 
editor? 


New with OS/2 Warp 3, it does! It’s called TEDIT. EXE. Presum- 


ably, IBM included it for those times when you need to perform an 
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emergency edit of your CONFIG.SYS file. Normally kept in the 
\OS2 directory on your boot drive, TEDIT is a small, full-screen 
editor. At under 10K (around 25K if you include TEDIT.HLP), 
TEDIT is small enough to tuck away on your boot diskettes, too. In 
fact, TEDIT comes on Disk 1 in the installation set! 


-28. Okay. But why won’t TEDIT let me put 
the cursor in the file? 


Well, that’s the bad news. What TEDIT lacks in size, it makes up 
for in obtuseness. Actually, what OS/2 really needed was a text- 
mode editor that works identically to the way E.EXE works. What 
you have, however, is a very different animal. To edit a file—that is, 
to put the text cursor up into the file rather than down in the 
command line—you must press the Esc key. Yes, it’s different, but 
it’s the only mode editor that comes with OS/2. So, what can you 


do? 


Well, for starters, you can learn the ropes. Following are some keys 
you definitely will need to know about: 


Esc Toggle between command line and data 
(text) 

Fl Load and display HELP file 

F2 Save the current document 

F3 Quit without saving changes 

F4 Save if changed, then quit 

F5 DOS (type EXIT to return) 

F6 Unused 

et Rename the current document 

F8 Edit a new document 

F9 Undo changes to current line 

F10 Switch to next document 

F1l Switch to previous document 


F12 Focus to the current line 


If you really like the idea of having a text-mode 
editor, but don’t care for this one’s behavior, you 
can change it. Not included with OS/2 Warp 3, 
there are some additional utilities that are 
available on many OS/2 BBSes. Last seen as 
TINYED.ZIP, this package contains some other 
versions of TEDIT.EXE, along with something 
called TKEY.EXE and TKEYS.DEF. TKEYS.DEF is 
an editable keyboard file that you use to specify 
the keys and other default TEDIT behavior. You 
then use TKEY.EXE to modify TEDIT.EXE (after 
making a backup copy, of course). 


Of special interest is the capability to cause TEDIT 
to change to a different color scheme, the capa- 
bility to cause TEDIT to default to beginning with 
the cursor in the text rather than the command 
line, and the capability to have TEDIT default to 
Insert mode, rather than Replace mode. These 
miracles you can accomplish by finding and 
changing the three lines that begin: 

colour data lines 


set command toggle 
set insert toggle 


First find those lines. Then change them so that 
they contain the following settings: 

colour data lines = black on bright white 

set command toggle = data 

set insert toggle = insert 

Once you make those changes (and any others 
you might want), you save the file. Next, you 
execute the following command (after first 
backing up TEDIT.EXE) from the OS/2 command 
line: 

TKEY C:\0S2\TEDIT.EXE [path] TKEYS.DEF 

This command modifies TEDIT.EXE so that it now 
contains the defaults you inscribe into TKEYS.DEF. 


Make sure you replace C:\OS2 and [path] with 
the appropriate locations on your system. Also 
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note that if you have more than one copy of 
TEDIT.EXE in your path, OS/2 will default to 


using the first one it finds. So, if you modify 
TEDIT.EXE, you might need to remove other 
unmoditied copies, or copy the modified version 
to other locations where TEDIT.EXE exists. 


Solving OS/2 
Mysteries 


Many OS/2 users find that things run pretty much according to 
Hoyle, until suddenly, something strange happens. This chapter 
looks at some of the major causes of PLS (Puzzled Look Syndrome). 
It shows you how to treat the condition, assuming that it’s treatable, 
and shows you some OS/2 options and tricks. 


-1. COUNTRY.SYS isn’t missing. Why does 
OS/2 sometimes think it’s missing? 


The COUNTRY.SYS is missing message is OS/2’s cute way of 
saying that it can’t read your boot drive. The problem usually is a 
mis-specification of a necessary BASEDEV driver such as 
BASEDEV=IBM1$506.ADD or BASEDEV=AHA152X. ADD. It also can be 
because the drive was improperly shut down. 


When you get the message that COUNTRY.SYS is missing—and 
you know it’s not—or that some other low-level essential system file 
is missing, your first order of business should be to ponder whether 
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you (or perhaps a program’s installation routine) recently changed 
your CONFIG.SYS file. If so, then you might need to revert to a 


previous version. 


If that’s not the case, then it simply might be due to an improper 
shutdown. In such cases, running CHKDSK from the installation 
diskettes usually solves the problem. 


© 13.2. Can I set OS/2 to default to a specific DIR 
command? 


Yes. OS/2’s DIR command recognizes an environment variable 
called DIRCMD, which you can set in CONFIG.SYS or at the OS/2 
command line. When you run DIR, OS/2 appends the DIRCMD 
setting to your DIR command. The DIRCMD setting affects only the 
use of DIR. It does not affect sorting by Drive objects or other OS/2 
programs (except, possibly, programs that might specifically look at 
DIRCMD, but I know of none other than the DIR command). 


To make OS/2 always sort directories by date in reverse order, use 
SET DIRCMD=/0:-D 


in your CONFIG.SYS file. Notice that 0 refers to order, D refers to 
date, and the - tells OS/2 reverse order. If you type DIR *.BAK, 
OS/2 adds /0: -D to it. Following are some additional examples: 

SET DIRCMD=/W Wide display 

SET DIRCMD=/P Always pause between screenfuls 

SET DIRCMD=/N Display FAT directories in HPFS 


format 


You can combine the switches as well. If you’re forever forgetting to 
add /P and you want files sorted by size (largest to smallest), you 
might consider: 


SET DIRCMD=/0: -S/P 


NCevis§ You also can use SET DIRCMD for your OS/2 DOS 
session. Just add the appropriate SET DIRCMD to 


your DOS AUTOEXEC.BAT file. 
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3. Why do | sometimes receive the message 
OS00001.MSG not found? 


OS/2 uses several .MSG files for system and error messages. Most of 
these files are on \OS2\SYSTEM on your OS/2 boot drive. For 


example: 


\0S2\SYSTEM\DEV0@2.MSG 
\0S2\SYSTEM\0S0001 .MSG 
\0S2\SYSTEM\0S0001H.MSG 
\OS2\SYSTEM\REX.MSG 
\0S2\SYSTEM\REXH.MSG 
\0S2\SYSTEM\SOMD .MSG 
\0S2\SYSTEM\SOME_OS2.MSG 
\0S2\SYSTEM\SOMK.MSG 
\OS2\SYSTEM\SPL.MSG 
\0S2\SYSTEM\SPLH.MSG 
\O0S2\SYSTEM\UCDFS .MSG 


If you consistently receive error messages saying that one or more of 
these files cannot be found, you could have a problem with the 
DPATH (data path) statement in the CONFIG.SYS file. At a 
minimum, DPATH should resemble the following (the drive letter 
depends on where OS/2 resides on your system): 


SET 
DPATH=C: \0S2;C: \OS2\SYSTEM;C: \OS2\MDOS\WINOS2;C: \OS2\ INSTALL;C:\;C: 
\0S2\BITMAP;C:\0S2\MDOS;C: \OS2\APPS; 


Quite possibly, in modifying DPATH, you or some software you 
installed inadvertently changed the reference to C:\OS2\SYSTEM. 
If you only occasionally receive the error that a .MSG file can’t be 
found, a specific program may be causing the problem. Some 
software, particularly beta software, sometimes overwrites the 
environment area (although, very rarely). If you’re working at the 
OS/2 command line and receive the message that .MSG can’t be 
found, type 


SET 


and press Enter. OS/2 shows you a list of settings and paths. Check 
DPATH carefully to see if it’s corrupted, missing, or otherwise wrong. 
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If DPATH looks corrupted and you haven’t changed it during the 
session, start another session. To start another session, type 


START /1/F 


The /F parameter means foreground. The /1I parameter tells OS/2 
to inherit the environment from CONFIG.SYS rather than from 
the current CMD.EXE session. Type the SET command in the new 
session and see if the DPATH specification is messed up in the new 
session as well. If it isn’t, something in the previous session, possibly 
a utility, corrupted DPATH and possibly corrupted other 
environment settings. If the DPATH specification is still messed up, 
something is more likely amiss in your CONFIG.SYS file (an 
APPEND command error in your DOS AUTOEXEC.BAT would 
produce a similar problem in a DOS session). 


4. Can | in any way limit the size of 
SWAPFILE? 


Yes and no. The swap file is controlled by a line in the 
CONFIG.SYS file: 


SWAPPATH=C: \OS2\SYSTEM 2048 1024 


Your SWAPPATH statement probably is different from this one. The 
first number, 2048, is the trigger point for swap disk warnings from 
the system. If the amount of free space on C: (because that’s where 
SWAPPER.DAT is placed) falls below 2048K, OS/2 starts to warn 
you when it needs more space. You should set this parameter so that 
you have at least a 2M warning. 


If you print a lot of graphics-laden documents and your spooler is 
on the same partition as the swap file, you should at least double the 
cushion to 4096K. That’s because the same activities that consume 
a lot of disk space for spooling often consume a lot of memory too. 
You might have a 5M margin one moment, and the next moment 
be up against the wall when you try to print from a graphics 
application. 


The second number is the starting size for SWAPPER.DAT. The 
number installed by OS/2 varies by how much system memory you 
have. Use the guidelines shown in Table 13.1. 
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Table 13.1. 
Suggested starting sizes for swap files. 


System Memory Starting Size 
4M 6144K 
5M 5120K 
7M 4096K 
9M 3072K 
11M 2048K 
16M 1024K 


The strategy is to set the starting size of the swap file to the expected 
usual size during a session. For example, if you have 16M of main 
memory, if the swap file is set at 4096K, and if you never see the 
swap file grow above 4096K, it probably is safe to reset it to 2048K 
or even to 1024K. The idea is to set it at such a high level that OS/2 
almost never needs to increase it. That way, you can run your 
system with confidence about how much disk space you have. It 
also minimizes OS/2’s workload. If OS/2 constantly is working to IV 
get the swap file back down to 2048K, it probably is wasting system 
resources. Your system actually runs faster with the swap file set to a 
size that OS/2 can live with and doesn’t have to change very often. 


The original question, however, was whether you can limit the size 


of SWAPPER.DAT. Yes, you can. In fact, the CONFIG.SYS line 
MEMMAN=SWAP , PROTECT 

could be changed to 

MEMMAN=NOSWAP , PROTECT 


and OS/2 won’t swap at all. I guarantee, however, that you won't 
like the results; your system may even stall or crash. If you have 
more than 16M of memory and a normal version of OS/2 installed 
(no LAN Services, no OS/2 Software Developer Kit, and so forth), 
you might be able to work that way, assuming that your system 
doesn’t crash. Actually, the operating differences between NOSWAP 
and a 1024K SWAPPER.DAT file are negligible. 
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Another way to limit the size of SWAPPER.DAT is to set the 
minimum free space parameter so high that SWAPPER.DAT can't 
grow. Of course, if you do that, you forever will be plagued with 
warnings and won’t get anything done. A better overall strategy is to 
arrange your system resources so that SWAPPER.DAT is on a disk 
partition that permits a reasonable size appropriate to the level of 
system memory installed in your system. 


.5. How do | set up a RAM disk, and why 
might | want to? 


To set up a virtual disk for use in all of OS/2, include a VDISK.SYS 
line in your CONFIG.SYS file. To create a 1M virtual disk with 
256-byte sectors and 128 directory entries, use the following 
command in your CONFIG.SYS file: 


DEVICE=C: \0S2\VDISK.SYS 1024 256 128 


Replace C if necessary to reflect the true location of 
\OS2\VDISK.SYS on your system. The virtual disk is created the 
next time you shut down and reboot. It is assigned the next higher 
logical drive letter on your system. If your hard disk partitions are C 


through G, and your CD ROM drive is H:, the virtual disk 


becomes I:. 


Under plain old DOS, using a RAM disk often is a good way to 
speed up DOS programs that swap memory segments to disk. If 
you set the program to swap to a virtual disk, it runs at the speed of 
memory, rather than at the speed of your hard disk. I use Signature 
that way, setting the default overflow drive to a RAM disk, and it 
speeds up tremendously. With OS/2’s virtual memory management 
system, that strategy is not useful for OS/2 and WIN-OS/2. 


If you constantly are running DOS programs that can benefit from 
such a strategy, you might consider setting up a permanent 
VDISK.SYS. Consider carefully, however, that the memory you 
give to a RAM disk comes right off the top. That means less 
memory for your other applications and, quite possibly, more 
swapping. Unless you have 16M or more, it may not be a wise use 
of resources unless you need the RAM disk all the time. For an on- 
the-fly alternative for DOS sessions, take a look at Question 11.7. 
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You might also consider using a RAM drive for disk-intensive 
operations. For example, placing program modules on a RAM disk 
can decrease program compilation to a fraction of its usual time. 
Moving from compile times measured in minutes to compile times 
measured in seconds can enormously speed testing and debugging 
programs. If you frequently load and unload large databases or 
spreadsheets, you also might benefit from the use of a RAM drive. 


13.6. How can | set up a RAM drive larger than 
4M? 


One side effect of upgrades is that you learn limitations, but then 
don’t become aware when a barrier has been lifted. In this case, the 
barrier was lifted in OS/2 2.1. Under OS/2 2.0, VDISK.SYS was 
limited to a virtual disk size of 4096 kilobytes. Under OS/2 Warp 3, 
however, the limit was raised to 32M. If you need more, then you 
can include multiple VDISK.SYS lines in your CONFIG.SYS, and 
the resulting additional “drives” will be accessible using the next 
available drive letters. 


.7. What does .; mean in my LIBPATH 
statement? 


The .; notation denotes the current directory, whatever it happens 
to be. The . means the current directory, and the ; simply is a 
separator between each distinct directory. The LIBPATH setting tells 
OS/2 where to look for dynamic link library (.DLL) files. Unlike 
PATH and DPATH, programs do not automatically search in the 
current directory for .DLL files before they check LIBPATH. Some 
programs do search in the current or home directory (the location 
of .EXE), but that’s largely up to the programmer. 


By including . in the LIBPATH statement, you can make programs 
that use LIBPATH exclusively check the current directory for .DLL 
files. To supplement this strategy, you can include the location of 
the program’s .DLL files as the Working directory in the Settings 
notebook for a program object. With this plan, you sometimes can 
avoid having to put the .DLLs on a dedicated .DLL directory or 
otherwise having to add directories to the LIBPATH statement. 
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8. Will | gain better performance by 
increasing my disk cache from 512K to 1M? 


Yes and no. Yes for a high performance file system (HPFS); no for a 
File Allocation Table (FAT). It also depends on whether you're 
taking memory away from applications. If increasing your cache size 
doesn’t cut into memory for applications, you can improve perfor- 
mance by increasing an HPFS disk cache up to a maximum of 
1.5M. Above 1.5M, the extra activity required to service such a 
large cache actually hurts overall performance. You see fairly 
substantial gains in performance in going from 256K to 512K. 
Above 512K the gains taper off, but performance still improves 
until you go above 1.5M. On an HPFS drive, to set the cache to its 
maximum useful size, the IFS line in CONFIG.SYS might be 


IFS=F:\OS2\HPFS.IFS /CACHE:1536 /CRECL:4 /AUTOCHECK: CDE 


On a FAT file system, performance peaks at 256K. If you already 
have your cache set at 512K, you usually can improve overall system 
performance by reducing the cache back to 256K. On a system that 
must swap to run programs, the extra 256K reduces swapping. On a 
FAT system, set the cache size using the DISKCACHE statement in 
CONFIG.SYS. On a system with no FAT hard drives, use 


DISKCACHE=64, LW 
On a system with FAT hard drives, use 
DISKCACHE=256,LW /AUTOCHECK: FG 


where F and G (here) are the drive letters for the FAT drives that 
you want to automatically run CHKDSK on at boot time. 


OS/2 Warp 3 initially uses a FAT cache size 
denoted by the letter d. This setting enables OS/2 
to assign a suitable cache size based on a 

number of factors, including system RAM. 
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.9. What are traps, and what do they mean? 


A trap is an error condition detected by your processor (80386, 
80486, Pentium, and so on). The fact that the error is detected by 
your processor rather than by OS/2 itself is the reason information 
about traps, when they occur, is so sparse. Different types of traps 
mean different things. Consistent and frequent traps in several 
different programs usually point to a defect in the hardware or 
hardware configuration and settings. Infrequent traps or traps that 
occur only with a particular program are usually the result of buggy 
software. Table 13.2 summarizes the most common traps and their 
causes. 


Table 13.2. 
Summary of common traps and their causes. 


Trap Usual Cause 


2002 Nonmaskable interrupt. It usually indicates bad 
memory chips but can indicate a timing problem 
(not enough wait states or mismatched memory 
speeds). 

0006 Invalid Opcode. This usually is caused by a 
software error (branching to a data area rather 
than to a program area). 


2008 Double Fault. Trap 8 occurs when processing 
one trap causes another trap. The second trap 
prevents the system from knowing what the first 
trap was. 


200A Invalid TS Scan. A trap A almost always results 
from a bug in the operating system itself. 


200B Segment not present. This is used in swapping 
data segments, and usually indicates a 16-bit 
software error. 


200C Stack Segment fault generated on stack overflow. 
This is the result of a software error. 


continues 
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Table 13.2. continued 
Trap Usual Cause 


Q00D General Protection Fault. This occurs when a 
program tries to access memory that it doesn’t 
own or attempts to execute a privileged 
instruction. 


Q00E Page Exception. Used by the swapping mecha- 
nism normally handled by OS/2 for 32-bit 
applications. Trap E often indicates a hardware 
timing problem, usually due to mismatched 
memory speeds and types or insufficient memory 
cache speed. 


10. Is there any way to save the trap 
information rather than having to tediously 
write it all down? 


Often, yes. But, you have to be prepared ahead of time. The easiest 
way is to use OS/2 Warp 3’s new SUPPRESSPOPUPS and/or 
DUMPPROCESS directives in your CONFIG.SYS file. The 
SUPPRESSPOPUP command 


SUPPRESSPOPUPS=C 


directs OS/2 to send all trap information to a log file called 
POPUPLOG.OS2 on drive C. Whenever a trap is encountered, 
OS/2 sends the trap information to the log file rather than to a pop- 
up error window. 


The DUMPPROCESS command 
DUMPPROCESS=C 


sends the trap information to a file called C:\PDUMP.nnn, where 

nnn is a sequential index (001, 002, and so on) that is incremented 
each time a new dump occurs. PDUMP.nnn is written to the root 

directory of the drive indicated after the = sign (=C for drive C). 
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b3.11. How can I keep a bad program object 
Som automatically reopening when | boot 
OS/2? 


Sometimes a program object contains a program with a bug in it. 
The moment you start OS/2, the buggy program is restarted 
automatically, locking your system. It seems like an endless loop. 
You can, however, suppress programs from automatically restarting 
by following these steps: 


1. Start your system. 


2. When the first graphical screen appears, it has a clock pointer. 
When the clock pointer first appears, press and hold the left 
Shift and left Ctrl keys and press the F1 key. 


3. Continue holding the three keys until the Desktop appears. 


4. Help sometimes is activated when booting this way (through 
the F1 key), but all other processes are suppressed. Press 
Alt+F4 to close Help. 


This method suppresses everything, including objects in your 
Startup folder. Using this method to start OS/2 usually is a reaction 
to a problem with how OS/2 is starting, so after you've successfully 
rebooted this way, it’s a good idea to do an immediate and proper 
shutdown to save the clean state to your .INI files. Otherwise, if you 
hit another snag during the current session, you could land right 
back in your endless loop again. 


If you cannot immediately restart, you may need to do a few chores 
by hand that usually are done automatically. If you have software 
that ordinarily initializes an internal modem or otherwise performs 
essential startup tasks, you need to perform those tasks manually. 
The easiest way is to open your Startup folder and open each object 
so it can do what it usually does. If you have a STARTUP.CMD 
file, you also need to do its chores. Just open an OS/2 command- 
line session, type STARTUP, and press Enter to run the command. 
(Note: Under some circumstances, STARTUP.CMD does get run 
automatically; verify whether this step actually is necessary.) 
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.12. Can | prevent automatic restart all the 
time? 


Yes. You can suppress objects from automatically reopening by 
using the RESTARTOBJECTS setting in your CONFIG.SYS file. The 
RESTARTOBJECTS setting defaults to YES, which means that all 
objects that were open at the time of your previous shutdown are 
automatically restarted the next time you start OS/2. Following are 
other RESTARTOBJECTS options: 


NO Don’t restart any objects that were open 
at your previous shutdown. 


STARTUPFOLDERSONLY Restart objects only in the Startup 
folder. (This is a popular option for 
many OS/2 users.) 


REBOOTONLY Restart objects only if the WPS is 
starting after a Ctrl+Alt+Delete or a 
power-on reset. (This can be combined 
with STARTUPFOLDERSONLY, YES, or 
NO.) 


13. Why does OS/2 take so long to boot? 


It depends on what you mean by Jong. Normal booting time seems 
to be about one minute for some of the faster computers (486, 
33Mhz) with plenty of RAM (16M or more) to as long as three or 
four minutes for slower systems (386SX, 16Mhz) with limited 
RAM (6M or less). If your system used to boot more quickly but 
recently has begun taking more time, the reason might be additional 
WPS support for templates or fonts added by programs you ve 
installed. 


If you added fonts either directly or indirectly (by installing a 
program such as 1-2-3 for OS/2), those fonts are loaded when OS/2 
boots into the WPS. They can add appreciably to OS/2’s startup 
time. This applies only to fonts explicitly added to the system fonts. 
You can speed OS/2’s load time and reduce memory requirements 
by removing any fonts you don’t actually plan to use. Exercise 
caution, however. If you have any documents that use fonts you 
delete, they may not print correctly after you’ve deleted the fonts. 
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The easiest way to see which fonts are available on your system is to — 
use the Font Palette. After installing OS/2, the Font Palette is in the 
System Setup folder, which initially is in the OS/2 System folder. 
To view the available fonts, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Font Palette. 
2. Click Edit Font. 
3. Click the drop-down button on the Name list. 


If you have not added fonts, you'll see a list containing: 


Courier (Bitmapped and Adobe Type 1) 
Helv (Bitmapped) 

Helvetica (Adobe Type 1) 

Roman (Bitmapped) 

Swiss (same as Helv) 

Symbol Set (Adobe Type 1) 

System Monospaced (Bitmapped) 
System Proportional (Bitmapped) 
System VIO (Bitmapped) 

Times New Roman (Adobe Type 1) 
Tms Rmn (Bitmapped) 


Other possible reasons for increased boot time might be a large 
number of templates and object types. Some programs (including 
Lotus 1-2-3/G, Freelance Graphics, Microsoft Excel for OS/2, and 
DeScribe) add additional templates and object types to the system 
when they are installed. 


Although you might imagine that these resource additions are 
minimal, they are not. Not only do they increase the amount of 
time it takes to boot (though not as much as adding many fonts), 
they also increase the amount of memory the system consumes. 
These resources are fine if you use them, but if you don’t, they 
weigh down the system. 


If you don’t use templates very often, you sometimes can regain a 
fair amount of memory and reduce boot time by eliminating 
unnecessary resources. You can delete unused templates by shred- 
ding them (except for certain templates installed by OS/2). You 
must remove unused object types using REXX procedures or an 
association editor. A few association editors are available in freeware 
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and shareware. See Chapter 23 for additional information about 
shareware and freeware sources. Tread carefully, however. You never 
know when you might suddenly become more object-oriented. 


.14. Why do Tile and Cascade sometimes 
york but not always? 


For a window to be tiled or cascaded, it must be in a restored state, 
neither maximized nor minimized. You can confirm a window's 
state by looking at its maximize button in the top-right corner of a 
window. If it’s a single block icon, it is in a restored state. The 
window shown in Figure 13.1 is maximized. The Restore option is 
available in the object menu, which indicates that the window is not 
presently in a restored state. Although Tile is not a valid option for 
this window at the moment, the window list still shows Tile as an 
option. You can only tell if the window is in a restored state by 
looking at the window itself. 


You cannot tile or cascade full-screen or maximized windows. If 
four windows are selected and some of them can’t be tiled or 
cascaded, the Tile and Cascade options appear, nonetheless. The 
windows that do not qualify won’t be tiled or cascaded. 


Restore is only available if the application is not Maximized 
already running in a restored state icon indicator 


4 0 OS/2 Wind 


Figure 13.1. The presence of the Restore option tells you that a window 1s 
not in a restored state. 


[3.15. What's the difference between 
bitmapped and Adobe Type 1 fonts? 


Bitmapped fonts are formed by using dots to create a picture of each 
letter in each size available. Adobe Type I fonts are formed by using 
a basic outline for each character and a precise mathematical 
formula for displaying and printing any given size. Fonts with the 
latter attribute are called scalable. Bitmapped fonts are a little faster 
to display and print because each character is ready-to-play. 
Bitmapped fonts tend to be quite a bit rougher, however, and often 
rather jagged when printed. The range of sizes is limited to those 
explicitly defined in the bitmapped font. Adobe Type 1 fonts take a 
little more time to display and print, but the quality is much better. 
Because Adobe Type | fonts are scalable, you are not limited to a 
specific set of sizes. 


The Enhanced Editor, originally in the Productivity folder, provides 
the best way to see what’s what. To use the Enhanced PM Editor 
from the main menu, follow these steps: 

. Select Option. 

Select Settings. 

Select Preferences. 


Select Fonts. 


ee oe ae 


Click the drop-down arrow to the right of the font name. 


As you move the up- or down-arrow keys, font names appear. Type 
H. You should see several Helv entries. Notice that one says Helv 
Bitmap, and another simply says Helv. The one that just says Helv 
is the Adobe Type 1 font. Notice that Helv Bitmap has a single 
entry, but Helv has separate entries for Normal, Bold, Italic, and 
Bold Italic. 


Also notice the sample window. Select Helv Bitmap. Now select 
different attributes, one at a time. Notice that the hollow-looking 
attribute does not effect the sample window. Now select Helv and 
do the same thing. The hollow-looking attribute does affect the way 
text looks. Due to the design of Adobe Type 1 fonts, additional 
special effects are possible. These special effects are available when 
using OS/2 PM word processors such as DeScribe and Ami Pro for 
OS/2. 


IV 
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.16. Is the AC: setting necessary in my 
DISKCACHE=64,LW,AC:CD statement? 


No, but if C: and D: are FAT drives and you use them for OS/2, 
the AC setting is highly recommended. The AC:CD portion of the 
statement tells OS/2 to automatically perform a CHKDSK on your C: 
and D: drives if the dirty flag for those drives was set during the 
preceding session. AC stands for Automatically Check. A drive is 
flagged as dirty if files were not closed properly during the preceding 
session. For files to be closed properly under OS/2, you must 
perform a Shutdown through the Desktop object menu, use 
SETBOOT /B to reboot, or press Ctrl+Alt+Delete to reboot. If you 
use the reset button or if you turn the power off without first 


closing the files properly, the dirty flag is left set. 


What happens when the dirty flag is set? If the drive is HPFS, you 
cannot access the file system until the flag is cleared by running 
CHKDSK /F. HPFS is an installable file system (IFS), and it simply 
refuses to install if the dirty flag is set. To preserve file system 
integrity, OS/2 insists on first resolving any possible file problems 
that the improper shutdown may have caused. For that reason, 
OS/2 automatically installs autochecking for HPFS devices in the 
IFS line in the CONFIG.SYS file. 


FAT, however, is not an IFS. OS/2 cannot refuse to install the file 
system because FAT is OS/2’s native format. No built-in 
mechanism exists to allow it to refuse. OS/2 recognizes a FAT drive 
even when the drive is dirty. For whatever reason, OS/2 does not 
automatically include the AC: specification for FAT drives. If you 
use FAT drives exclusively under OS/2, however, you would do well 
to include the AC option. Otherwise, you risk file corruption if you 
must perform a hard system reset while OS/2 is active. 


Neyism = The DISKCACHE line in your CONFIG.SYS is used 
for FAT file system drives. Disk caching on HPFS 
drives is controlled using the IFS=C:\0S2\ HPFS. 

IFS statement and the CACHE command. 
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3.17. How do | install OS/2’s equivalent of 
SHARE.EXE? 


You ve heard of shareware? This is Where share?. OS/2 has the 
functional equivalent SHARE built-in implicitly, but no explicit 
SHARE command. OS/2 is designed as a multitasking system. As 
such, it protects files being used by one process from being written 
to by another process. Sometimes it even protects files that are 
opened for write access by one process from being read or printed 
by another process. 


Even so, the protection isn’t perfect or universal, and it’s not at all 
clear why. If you open a file with DeScribe or Word for Windows 
and open the same file using E.EXE or EPM.EXE, the latter two 
cannot write to that file. You'll get an indication of a sharing 
violation if you try. 


Without DeScribe or Word for Windows running, however, 
multiple instances of E.EXE or EPM.EXE can simultaneously work 
on the same file with impunity—saving disparate changes, each 
wiping out the work of the others—without so much as a whimper 


from OS/2. 


The reason for the difference seems to be the different ways 
programs can open files. When Word for Windows or DeScribe 
opens a file, it locks the file so that other programs can’t access it for 
write operations. E.EXE, EPM.EXE, and many other programs, 
however, don’t do the same thing. So, for programs that take 
advantage of it, file-sharing management is available under OS/2. 
Many programs, however, are not programmed to take advantage of 
it. You would do well to experiment with the level of protection 
provided before relying on it too heavily. 


. .18. What’s the difference between RUN and 
CALL in CONFIG.SYS? 


RUN lines are processed concurrently, and CALL lines are processed 
sequentially. Use RUN when different tasks are independent and 
speed is of the essence. Use CALL when the order in which 
commands run is important. 
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For example, consider the following, which many users use to make 
backup copies of their OS2.INI and OS2SYS.INI files (not 
necessary if you use the Desktop’s Archive feature, see Questions 
12.10 and 12.12): 

CALL=C: \0S2\XCOPY.EXE C:\0S2\0S2*.INX C:\0S2\0S2*. INY 

CALL=C: \0S2\XCOPY.EXE C:\0S2\0S2*.INI C:\0S2\0S2*.INX 

These lines create two past versions of your OS2SYS.INI and 
OS2.INI files. The reason for two is that, by the time you realize 
you have an .INI file corruption problem, you've already 
overwritten the .INX files with the bad version of the .INI files. 
Therefore, the .INY files are really your line of defense. The first 
time you run this, by the way, you'll receive an error message 
because the .INX files don’t exist yet, so there’s nothing to copy. 
Don’t worry about it. After that initial error, you won’t see another. 


It should be clear, however, that you must run these sequentially. 
Otherwise, OS/2 may be trying to copy the .INI files to the .INX 
files at the same time the other copy is going on. Using CALL 
ensures that the processes run sequentially. 


On the other hand, if you have several unrelated directories that you 
want backed up each time you boot OS/2, you can achieve faster 
completion by using the RUN command: 

RUN=C: \0S2\XCOPY C:\DATA\*.DAT D: \BACKUP 

RUN=C: \O0S2\XCOPY C:\DATA\*.DOC D: \BACKUP 

RUN=C: \0S2\XCOPY C:\DATA\*.WK2 D: \BACKUP 

In the latter example, there’s no reason why these three can’t be 
running at the same time. 


13.19. What’s the difference between REXX 
and batch files? 


OS/2 batch command files (.CMD) are very similar to DOS batch 
(.BAT) files. A batch file contains a list (or a batch) of commands 
that are processed sequentially by the command processor (usually 
CMD.EXE). Batch files have a fairly limited structure that can be 
learned in a matter of a few hours. 


Restructured extended executor (REXX) is a computer language. 
When you run a .CMD file, if it contains a REXX comment 
header, OS/2 reads the entire program and stores an optimized 
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version of it in the program’s EAs for quicker execution on 
subsequent runs. This process is similar in concept to compilation 
but is not compilation in its truest sense. Like QBASIC, REXX is 
an interpreted language. Unlike QBASIC, however, REXX 
especially is suitable for writing command procedures, writing 
extended user macros, developing program prototypes, and 
providing macro extension languages for OS/2 programs. With 
several communications programs, in fact, you can write macro 
scripts using REXX directly. Some word processors may possibly 
adopt REXX in the near future. 


The main difference between REXX and non-REXX .CMD 
programs is the extent of what you can do. REXX programs can be 
much more flexible and powerful than simple .CMD files. REXX 
also takes a bit longer to master. For additional information on 
REXX, two books you can order from IBM’s OS/2 Technical 
Library provide the official documentation: 


Procedures Language 2/REXX Reference (S10G-6268) 
Procedures Language 2/REXX User's Guide (S10G-6269) 


feyisa §=There now are Presentation Manager extensions 
of the REXX language that enable you to create 
PM REXX programs using a visual programming 
interface similar in concept to Visual C and Visual 
Basic. The most popular implementation is called 
VREXX. See your local OS/2 BBS for additional 
information. 


20. Why do the results flash on-screen 
quickly and then disappear when | run MEM? 


MEM is a DOS program, not an OS/2 program. When you run MEM 
in an OS/2 session, OS/2 runs it in a DOS window and quickly 
returns you to the OS/2 command line. Even if you could freeze the 
MEM results on-screen, as shown in Figure 13.2, you still couldn't 
learn anything about OS/2 memory by running MEM. All you would 
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see is MEM’s analysis of the memory configuration you get in a 
default DOS session. It would tell you nothing about OS/2’s 
memoty situation. 


MEM is a DOS-only command 


Figure 13.2. mem run from the OS/2 command line tells you about DOS’s 


memory only. 


213.21. if MEM tells only about DOS, how can | 
assess my OS/2 memory status? 


Because of OS/2’s virtual memory management system, assessing 
the memory situation at any given moment is rather difficult. In 
fact, no built-in mechanism exists for determining how much 
physical memory OS/2 really uses. Some IBM EWS (employee 
written software), freeware, and shareware programs can help you 
analyze how your system and programs use memory. Depending on 
your swap file settings, however, it often is difficult to tell what’s 


really happening. 


Far and away the best approach is an IBM EWS routine called 
OS2MEMU (the name varies). This routine tells you exactly how 
much memory each process is using, as well as how much physical 
and virtual memory are available on your system. 


Even so, your best and most accurate measure of how well your 


system uses memory and how much memory your system needs is 
the size of the swap file (SWAPPER.DAT;; set by the SWAPPATH 
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statement in your CONFIG.SYS file). The best way to use the swap 
file in this way is to set the swap file’s starting size below the size 
you usually see when running OS/2. This especially is true if the 
swap file never seems to grow above the starting size specified in 
your CONFIG.SYS file. If your swap file is set to start at 4096K 
and you never see it go any higher, try cutting it in half, and see 
how you do. If it stays at 2048K, try cutting it in half again. When 
the swap file shows signs of expanding and contracting dynamically, 
you then can determine when and if your system actually is having 
to swap to disk to use virtual memory. 


OS/2’s virtual memory management is quite efficient. An average 
system running with 8M of memory swaps frequently, but usually it 
doesn’t degrade performance very noticeably unless you have a very 
slow hard drive. To optimize memory for speed, you want enough 
memory so that your system doesn’t need to swap for an average 
task load but only swaps for unusually heavy loads. Once you're 
sure that the swap file’s size reflects actual use, rather than its just 
staying with the starting default, you safely can use the swap file’s 
size as a measure of how much memory you need to cut swapping 
to a minimum. If SWAPPER.DAT seems to climb to 4096K and 
stay there, you probably could improve your system performance by 
adding another 4M of RAM; however, adding another 4M on top 


of that will very likely not improve performance much more. 


.22. How can | run a program from the 
Desktop without creating an object for it? 


You can create your own generic RUN command, but you must 
create one more object. To do this, follow these steps: 

1. Click mouse button 2 on an OS/2 window object. 

2. Click Create another. 


3. Fill in the New name as Run Program or any name you want 


to call it. 
4. Click Create. 


5. Type * as the Path and filename in the new object’s Settings 
notebook. 
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6. Type /c start /max/f "Run Program" [Name of 
program to run?]% in the Parameters field. 


7. Close the Settings notebook. 
Now that you've created a "Run Program" object, you can run 
other programs from it. To run a program, follow these steps: 
1. Double-click the Run Program object. 


2. It prompts Name of program to run?. Type the name of a 
program (such as E, EPM, PMSEEK, A:INSTALL, and so 
on). 

3. Press Enter or click Open to start the program. (Click Cancel 
if you change your mind.) 


4. If you click Open without entering a command, OS/2 starts a 
plain command-line session. 


In each case, the session’s name on the window list is “Run 
Program” or whatever other name you might care to enclose in 
quotes (the name you gave in step 6 when you created the Run 
Program object). 


‘43.23. How can | format a floppy disk with the 
/S switch? 


You can’t. When you try, OS/2 reports 
The type of file system for the disk is FAT. 


SYS1275: The /S parameter is not supported in this release of 
0S/2. 


You can only install OS/2 on a diskette by using the 
SYSINSTX.COM program on the Installation Diskette coupled 
with copying a number of files to a diskette. All SYSINSTX does is 
create a necessary OS2BOOT file on the diskette, which points to 
OS2LDR for loading OS/2. Depending on your computer, it may 
not be possible to construct a single OS/2 boot diskette. In order to 
be compatible with a wide variety of hardware systems, OS/2’s own 
installation procedure requires two diskettes to fully boot. 
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Nevis There are exceptions, of course. There are several 
public domain approaches for creating a single 
OS/2 boot disk. The approaches don’t necessar- 
ily work for everyone. To see if they work for you, 
look on BBSes for files named BOOTDISK.ZIP, 
BTHPFS1.ZIP, GABOOT.ZIP, and similar files. 
Note, however, that the boot diskette you create 
very likely will work only with the system on 
which it was created. It’s unlikely that you will 
find a single-disk, OS/2, boot-all solution on a 
1.44M floppy diskette. 


.24. Do you have any “stupid OS/2 tricks” 
that demonstrate multitasking? 


One of the best multitasking demonstration programs is something 
called POPEYE, which is available on many OS/2 BBSes. However, 
you can create a homemade demo, if you want. And, it certainly 
lives up to the “stupid” part. 


Create the following command file, and call it CMDLOOP.CMD: 


@ECHO OFF 
DIR C:\ 
PSTAT 
CMDLOOP 


Now, start 10 instances of CMDLOOP.CMD,, as follows: 


1. Open an OS/2 command-line window. 

2. Type KEYS ON. 

3. Type START /WIN/B/MIN CMDLOOP, and press Enter. 
+ 


. Press the up-arrow key to redisplay the same command and 
press Enter. 


WA 


Repeat step 4 eight more times. 
6. Press Ctrl+Esc. 
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7. Select the 10 CMDLOOP windows. 
8. Click mouse button 2 on any selected window and click Tile. 


9. Sit back and watch how multitasking works, as shown in 
Figure 13.3. 


,— emdloop.cmd 


Figure 13.3. A stupid OS/2 trick in action. 


10. When you get tired of watching, press Ctrl+Esc, select all 10 
CMDLOOP windows, and press the Delete key. Then press 
Y 10 times—once for each prompt you re about to get. 


You actually can see the windows working in sequence as CPU time 
is allotted. For a real contrast, find a computer with real DOS and 
Windows on it and substitute the following BATLOOP.BAT batch 


file running in 10 open DOS windows: 


@ECHO OFF 
DIR C:\ 
MEM /C 
BATLOOP 


.25. Do I have to put application program 
-DLL and .HLP files on my system directory? 


No. When you install a new OS/2 program, especially shareware or 
freeware, the software author has sought to keep installation simple. 
Therefore, the shareware authors tell you to put the .DLL and .HLP 
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files into directories pointed to by LIBPATH and SET HELP in your 
CONFIG.SYS file. They sometimes don’t say it that way, however, 
but tell you to use \OS2\DLL and \OS2\HELP. If you do that, you 
may be exchanging simplicity in this one program for complications 
elsewhere. 


The requirement is that the .DLL and .HLP files may need to be in 
directories that are referenced by the LIBPATH and SET HELP 
statements in your CONFIG.SYS file. You first should verify that 
need by trying to run the program with all its files in a single 
dedicated directory. If 


M the program runs without errors and without moving the 


-DLLs and other files 
or 


Mi you will be running the program using a program reference 
object so that the initial working directory is the location of 
the program’s .DLL, .HLP, and other files 


you shouldn’t need to move the .DLL and other files at all. 


On the other hand, if the program is a command-line utility (one 
that typically runs from an OS/2 command line rather than from a 
program reference object), you may need to keep the .DLL, .HLP, 
and .INF files in directories referenced by the appropriate lines in 
CONFIG.SYS. Even so, you can avoid cluttering your system 
directories by creating special directories for nonsystem .DLL and 
-HLP files (as well as nonsystem .INF files) and adding those 
directories to the end of the appropriate statements in 


CONFIG.SYS. 


WEIN Ted Before modifying CONFIG.SYS, always 
make a backup copy and put it in safe 


place. 


For example, you might create the following directory structure on 
a disk partition that has ample room for expansion (x: here, but on 
your system it might be C:, D:, E:, or any drive you want): 


x: \NONSYS 
x: \NONSYS\DLL Non-system .DLL files 
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x:\NONSYS\HELP /Non-system .HLP files 
x:\NONSYS\BOOK Non-system .INF files 


You can create these directories from the OS/2 command prompt 

using the MD command. For this example, pretend that G: is the 

drive where these new directories are created. You open an OS/2 

command-line session and type: 

G: 

MD \NONSYS 

CD \NONSYS 

MD DLL 

MD HELP 

MD BOOK 

CD new (where new is the location of new .DLL, .HLP, and .INF 
files; you may need to log to a different drive, too) 

COPY *.DLL G:\NONSYS\DLL 

COPY *.HLP G:\NONSYS\HELP 

COPY *.INF G:\NONSYS\BOOK 


Add these directories to the appropriate lines in your 
CONFIG.SYS. You would add G:\NONSYS\DLL (or whatever 
you called it) to your LIBPATH statement. You would add 
G:\NONSYS\HELP (or whatever other location you used) to your 
SET HELP statement. You would add G:\NONSYS\BOOK (again, 
or whatever else you might have called it) to your SET BOOKSHELF 
statement. Once modified, for example, your LIBPATH statement 
would look similar to this: 


LIBPATH=. ;C: \OS2\DLL;G: \123G;G: \FLG;C: \OS2\MDOS;C:\;C:\O0S2\APPS\DLL; 
D: \EXCEL;G: \MGXLIBS;G: \NONSYS\DLL; 


Nexis © Several PM programs already have modified this 
line to point to their own directories for .DLL files. 
This strategy probably is a good one for a few 
large applications. However, if you make your 
LIBPATH too long, you eventually find that some 
applications take a long time to access .DLL files 
because they search the entire LIBPATH in order 
to find those files. Using \NONSYS\DLL as a 
catchall for smaller programs can help keep your 
system running efficiently. 


SET HELP=C: \O0S2\HELP;C: \OS2\HELP\ TUTORIAL; G: \NONSYS\HELP; 
SET BOOKSHELF=C: \0S2\BOOK;G: \NONSYS\BOOK; 
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.26. | deleted CDPM.EXE. How can | get it 
back? 


If you should ever accidentally delete a file from your OS/2 setup, 
you undoubtedly will need UNPACK to copy the file from the original 
OS/2 installation set (assuming you don’t have a proper backup of 
your system, that is!). The hardest part, however, is trying to figure 
out in which of the directories and packed files it is located. The 
easiest way would be if you happened to have a list of all of the files 
on the OS/2 installation CD. (Hint: It cannot be done with DIR, 
because there are numerous packed files that contain other files.) 
Chances are that the file you want is inside a packed file, rather than 
out in the open where you can easily see it. So, DIR CDPM.EXE/S 
won't help you out. 


Fortunately, there is a way to make a list of all of the files—packed 
and otherwise—on the OS/2 installation CD-ROM. To do this, 
you'll need to use the UNPACK command with the /SHOW option. 
The /SHOW option, when used at the main directory level, lists all 
files, and lists the contents of packed files. In this case, you would 
need to show the contents of the DISK_*, DISP_*, and PMDD_* 


directories. 


If you create the following batch (.CMD) file, you will end up with 
a file called OS2FILES.DAT that contains a complete listing of the 
OS/2 installation files. 


Text of LISTCD.CMD 


UNPACK 
UNPACK 


: \OS2SE30\DISP_3 /SHOW >>O0S2FILES.DAT 
: \OS2SE30\DISP_4 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 


UNPACK H:\0S2SE3@\DISK_@ /SHOW >OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\0S2SE3@\DISK_1 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\0S2SE3@\DISK_2 /SHOW >>0S2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\0S2SE3@\DISK_3 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\O0S2SE30\DISK_4 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\0S2SE3@\DISK_5 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H: \O0S2SE3@\DISK_6 /SHOW >>0OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\0S2SE3@\DISK_7 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\0S2SE3@\DISK_8 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\0S2SE30\DISK_9 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\O0S2SE30\DISK_1® /SHOW >>0S2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\0S2SE3@\DISK_11 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\0S2SE3@\DISK_12 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\0S2SE3@\DISK_13 /SHOW >>0S2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\0S2SE3@\DISP_1 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\0S2SE3@\DISP_2 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 

H 

H 
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UNPACK H:\OS2SE30\DISP_5 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\O0S2SE30\DISP_6 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\OS2SE30\DISP_7 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\OS2SE30\PMDD_1 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\O0S2SE30\PMDD_2 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 
UNPACK H:\O0S2SE30\PMDD_3 /SHOW >>OS2FILES.DAT 


Note that the exact location of the DISK _*, DISP_*, and PMDD_* 
subdirectories might be on OS2SE21, or somewhere else. Also, H: 
here should be replaced by your CD-ROM drive letter, if different. 
Finally, this batch file must be run from the hard disk directory in 
which you want OS2FILES.DAT to be placed. The resulting file 
will be between 46K and 50K in size. 


Once you know the location of a file you want, you then can use 
UNPACK to retrieve it. Suppose that you accidentally blew away 
CDPM.EXE, which is the CD Player. Once you've created 
OS2FILES.DAT, you quickly will discover CDPM.EXE’s location. 
On the version of OS/2 I’m using, it’s on Disk_10, in a packed file 
called PACKS. To unpack it to C:\ (rather than to its eventual 
destination), type: 


UNPACK H:\0S2SE21\DISK_10\PACKS5 C:\ /N:CDPM.EXE 


To find the correct disk and location for CDPM.EXE, you should 
look in \OS2\INSTALL\INSTALL.LOG to determine where the 
file was copied during installation. Because MMPM2 can be placed 
wherever you want (using the Advanced Install option), 
CDPM.EXE might not necessarily be on your OS/2 boot drive. 
Most often, however, it’s on \MMOS2 on your OS/2 boot drive. 
INSTALL.LOG can help you confirm the location. Once you find 
the right location, move CDPM.EXE there and you'll be back in 


business. 


When searching through INSTALL.LOG, you 
always should search for the latest (closest to the 
end of the file) instance of a file occurrence. 
That's because if you installed, removed, and 


reinstalled OS/2 components, the file might occur 
in INSTALL.LOG more than once. Hence, the 
correct location would be the last location written 
into the log. 


WIN-OS/2: 
Windows, OS/2 


Style 
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OS/2’s version of Microsoft Windows, WIN-OS/2, is much like 
DOS-based Windows, but it has some differences. It is similar to 
Windows in what it enables you to do. You can run Windows 
programs the same way you can in actual Windows. It’s different, 
however, because of what OS/2 doesn’t let WIN-OS/2 itself do. It 
doesn’t allow WIN-OS/2 to take control of your computer the way 
actual Windows does. This means that when a Windows program 
develops a problem, only the single session crashes. The rest of 
OS/2 can continue as usual. WIN-OS/2 differs also in the places 
from which you can run Windows programs. Not only can you run 
them from the WIN-OS/2 Program Manager, but from OS/2 


folders as well. 


In this section, I answer a number of questions users have about 
running Windows from OS/2. I discuss not only how to translate 
actual Windows techniques into WIN-OS/2 but how to control 
WIN-OS/2 itself for users who aren’t familiar with Windows. 


For the most part, this book is written with OS/2 
version 3.0 and later versions in mind, rather 
than OS/2 version 2. Most of the techniques 
described work equally well with all versions of 
OS/2 2. In the case of WIN-OS/2, however, 
substantial differences often exist between 
Win-OS/2 version 3.0a, which came with OS/2 
2.0, and version 3.1, which comes with OS/2 
2.1 and higher. When a technique is version- 
specific, I’ve tried to note that fact in the text. 
With a book this size, however, it’s inevitable that 
a few “version 3-only” techniques aren’t labeled 
as such. If you see a reference to the Fast load 
option, for example, those features were not 
available in OS/2 2. The solution, of course, is to 
upgrade to OS/2 Warp 3 or later as soon as 
possible. 


Running WIN-OS/2 


This chapter focuses on a number of frequently asked questions 


about WIN-OS/2: the what’s, why’s, and how-to’s of WIN-OS/2. 


“eal4.1. What is WIN-OS/2? 


WIN-OS/2 is Microsoft Windows, modified and optimized to run 
under OS/2. When you run OS/2 Warp 3 (formerly known as 
OS/2 for Windows), the fact that WIN-OS/2 is a modified version 
of Windows is pretty obvious. Using OS/2 Warp for Windows 
(WINOS2), however, you also get a modified version of Windows 
for running under OS/2. 


“w 14.2. What’s the difference between WIN-OS/2 
and Windows? 


Most DOS users have at least a passing acquaintance with the 
concepts of expanded memory specification (EMS) and extended 
memory specification (XMS), which are approaches to memory 
management. DOS was designed around a 1M model with 640K 
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for DOS and applications and the remaining 384K for adapters and 
other hardware device controls. As programs increase in size and 
complexity, programmers increasingly search for ways around 
DOS’s 640K program size limit. The EMS and XMS standards are 
two approaches to managing computer memory that allow pro- 
grams to use more than the conventional 640K space. 


Windows uses another memory management technique called DOS 
protected mode interface or DPMI. After Windows is running, the 
640K barrier is invisible to Windows programs. Windows config- 
ures memory above the DOS 1M address space to enable programs 
to have as much memory as they need. Using a virtual memory 
management scheme, Windows can use a swap file on the hard disk 
as part of the available memory space. This enables Windows users 
to get around the 640K limit when using Windows programs. 


When running DOS-based Windows, Windows itself is the 
program that carves out and manages DPMI. It’s known as a DPMI 
server. It provides memory services to DPMI clients, which are 
Windows applications. Windows swaps memory to disk as necessary 
for maintaining the necessary amount of virtual DPMI memory for 
its client programs. Windows also provides a programming layer 
called an applications programming interface or API. The Windows 
API is a series of modules that programmers use to give their 
applications a Windows look-and-feel. 


That’s fine, but DPMI is designed in such a way that only a single 
DPMI server can be working at any time. A problem with Win- 
dows’ approach to DPMI is that it subjects the entire computer to 
the fortunes of the DPMI server. If the DPMI environment 
becomes corrupted or crashes, you must reboot the entire system. 
That approach is unacceptable in OS/2, so IBM modified the 
Windows program to act as a DPMI client, or really more as a 
DPMI middleman. OS/2 uses its virtual DOS machine (VDM) 
capabilities to provide virtual DPMI resources to WIN-OS/2. This 
allows OS/2 to control DPMI, insulating WIN-OS/2 and Windows 
programs from the rest of the system. 


So what does WIN-OS/2 do? WIN-OS/2 manages the DPMI 
memory that OS/2 gives it, acting like a subserver for DPMI. WIN- 
OS/2 also provides the API layer needed to run Windows programs. 
Because WIN-OS/2 acts as a virtual DPMI server for Windows 


applications running within it, you still are subjected to whatever 
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protection, or lack of protection, you would receive from Windows. 
OS/2 itself, however, is the real DPMI server. OS/2 does any 
swapping that needs to be done. This prevents WIN-OS/2 from 
manipulating your hard disk, and for the most part lets Windows 
programs peaceably coexist with other virtual DOS processes and 
with OS/2 itself. Some people refer to this as practicing “safe 
Windows.” 


The three primary benefits of this scheme are as follows: 
M@ It provides a well-protected, highly compatible environment 
for running Windows programs. 


M@ It provides much smoother and more efficient virtual memory 
management (swapping) when it’s necessary. 
M@ It allows a single computer to run Windows, OS/2, and DOS 


programs simultaneously. 


.d. Can I run actual, unmodified Windows 
under OS/2 in a DOS session? 


You very likely could run Windows 3.0 or prior versions directly 
under OS/2 in real mode, but not in protected mode. You cannot 
run Windows 3.0 or higher under OS/2, however, because they run 
as DPMI servers. To run as a DPMI server, it must control the 
protected mode of the 386, 486, and Pentium processors. OS/2 
reserves controlling the protected mode for itself. At this writing, 
however, you can run Windows programs using WIN-OS/2. 
Moreover, using OS/2 for Windows, OS/2 modifies some Windows 
and Windows for Workgroups files to allow those programs to be 
run as WIN-OS/2. Running this way, however, you cannot use the 
networking capabilities of Windows for Workgroups. 


A.A. Why do | receive the message Cannot 
start Windows in Standard Mode for a full- 
screen DOS session? 


You unwittingly are trying to run actual Windows. This sometimes 
happens when users are running a combined OS/2 and DOS Boot 
Manager or Dual Boot system. You may also receive the message 
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Make sure you are not running other protected-mode software, 
or try starting Windows in 386 enhanced mode by typing win /3. 


This problem often is caused by using your original DOS 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file, or too much of it, as your OS/2-DOS 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file. For example, the files needed to run 
WIN-OS/2 (in OS/2 Warp 3 with WIN-OS/2) are contained on 
\OS2\MDOS\WINOS2 and \OS2\MDOS\WINOS2\SYSTEM\. 
As installed by OS/2, the OS/2-DOS AUTOEXEC.BAT file 
contains a path reference to \OS2\MDOS\WINOS2: 


PATH C:\0S2;C: \0S2\MDOS;C: \O0S2\MDOS\WINOS2 


If you copy wholesale sections of your normal DOS 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file to the file used by OS/2-DOS, you might 
end up with something like this: 


PATH C:\;C:\WIN;C:\0S2;C: \OS2\MDOS;C: \OS2\MDOS\WINOS2 


If that happens, when you type WIN from the OS/2-DOS command 
line, you actually are trying to run Windows rather than WIN- 
OS/2. Another possible cause is the existence of a WIN.BAT file 
on your root directory: 

@ECHO OFF 

CD \WIN 

WIN %1 

The best solution in almost all cases is to run WIN-OS/2 from 
program objects using Desktop folders. You also should be sure 
your OS/2-DOS AUTOEXEC.BAT file’s PATH and APPEND 
statements point to the OS/2 versions of Windows (WIN-OS/2) 
and DOS. 


.5. How can | run a program that required 
Windows 2.0? 


Run WIN-OS/2 in standard mode by following these steps: 
1. Open the Settings notebook for the program object you want 
to use. 
2. Click the Session tab. 


3. Click the WIN-OS/2 settings button, choose the WIN-OS/2 
settings option, and then click OK. 
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4, WIN_RUNMODE already should be selected; click 3.1 Standard. 
5. Click Save. 
6. Close the Settings notebook. 


If the object contains DOS settings rather than 
WIN-OS/2 settings and WINOS2.COM rather 


than * for the program path and filename, insert 
/S in the Parameters field on the Program page to 
make WIN-OS/2 start in standard mode. 


.6. What is “seamless Windows” mode? 


Seamless Windows mode refers to a special way of running Windows 
programs directly on the OS/2 Desktop, rather than in a full-screen 
session. On the Session page in the Settings notebook, seamless 
mode is the result when you select WIN-OS/2 window rather than 
full-screen. Seamless mode is not the same as a windowed DOS 
session. The resources required to put WIN-OS/2 into an OS/2 
window are different. 


As configured by the OS/2 installation, you can’t put the WIN- 
OS/2 Full Screen object (based on WINOS2.COM) into seamless 
mode. Only true Windows applications can be put into a seamless 
window. As explained in Question 15.1, WINOS2.COM itself is 
analogous to actual Windows’ WIN.COM and is a straight DOS 
program, not a Windows application. See the answers to the next 
several questions to learn how to set up a seamless general WIN- 
OS/2 session. 


Although it’s not a supported way of running WIN-OS/2, you can 
put a WINOS2.COM session into a DOS window on some 
computer systems. On others, it can hang up the computer and play 
havoc with the display. Running WINOS2.COM in a regular DOS 
window often results in two mouse cursors and a very slow display. 
Some users even mistake this mode for seamless. That’s unfortunate 
because the two different modes are worlds apart in performance 


and utility. 
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The term seamless, by the way, is so named because of the degree to 
which Windows applications are integrated into the OS/2 environ- 
ment. Like a finely crafted quilt, it’s difficult to see the division 
(seam) between Windows and OS/2—hence, it’s seamless. Win- 
dows and OS/2 programs can run on the same screen, can share 
data through DDE and the Clipboard, and can otherwise appear to 
be running in the same environment. In fact, you must look at the 
window controls (maximize buttons, scroll controls, and so on) to 


see which is OS/2 and which is Windows. 


14.7. What are WINDOS.COM, WINOS2.COM, 
and WIN.COM in my Windows directory? 


When you install OS/2 for Windows, OS/2 copies the native 
Windows’ WIN.COM to WINDOS.COM, and creates 
WINOS2.COM. It also copies WINOS2.COM to WIN.COM. 
Thereafter, OS/2 can run WIN-OS/2 using WIN.COM or 
WINOS2.COM. To run actual Windows from DOS, you can use 
either WIN.COM or WINDOS.COM. If you run WIN.COM, it 
“detects” whether you’re running under OS/2 or actual DOS, and 
then provides access to WIN-OS/2 or actual Windows, accordingly. 


4.8. What are the different ways to run 
WIN-OS/2? 


A variety of ways are available to run WIN-OS/2. There are two 
different display modes: Full Screen and windowed (seamless). 
There are two different session modes: separate session and shared. 
WIN-OS/2 also has two different running modes: standard and 386 
enhanced. (OS/2 2.0 had real and standard, whereas OS/2 2.1 and 
later versions have standard and enhanced.) Because WIN-OS/2 


Full Screen can run in only one session mode (Separate), you can 
run WIN-OS/2 in six different ways: 


Standard 


Full Screen 
Windowed Shared Session 


Windowed Separate Session 
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386 Enhanced 
Full Screen 
Windowed Shared Session 


Windowed Separate Session 


9. What is the difference between WIN- 
OS/2’s standard and 386 enhanced modes? 


The short answer is that a handful of Windows programs require 
386 enhanced mode. WIN-OS/2’s 386 enhanced mode enables you 
to run them, but the standard mode does not. If you don’t use those 
programs, you re better off using WIN-OS/2’s standard mode. Do 
you want a longer answer? Okay, keep reading. 


Teyt = 386 Enhanced mode is not the same thing as 


WIN32s support. See Question 14.22 for 
information about WIN32s. 


When running Windows under DOS, the key difference to the 
user is in the handling of non-Windows programs running under 
Windows. When running in standard mode, Windows does not 
perform 386 virtual memory management. Running in standard 
mode, Windows converts available extended memory (all memory 
above 1024K) into DPMI memory for use by Windows applica- 
tions. Windows swaps non- Windows programs into and out of the 
640K (actually 640K minus memory taken up by DOS, drivers, any 
TSRs loaded before Windows, and Windows itself) conventional 
memory area. Because it must swap, switching to and from non- 
Windows programs in standard mode is very slow. 


Running in 386 enhanced mode, Windows uses the capabilities of 
the 386’s virtual memory manager. It runs non-Windows programs 
in a virtual workspace. Those programs are still limited to 640K 
minus DOS’s drivers, TSRs, and part of Windows itself. Switching, 


however, is much faster. 
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Ordinarily, if the Windows user is going to run a combination of 
non-Windows and Windows programs, 386 enhanced is the better 
choice. For running only Windows programs, however, standard 
mode provides better speed and performance and uses memory 
more efficiently. I said ordinarily because an additional factor is 
involved. There are 32-bit functions available to Windows programs 
when running in 386 enhanced mode. WINMEM32.DLL contains 
them. Very few programs use those functions, but some do, 
including WINRix, Mathematica, and OmniPage. Even without 
running non-Windows programs, users who want to run the few 
Windows programs that require 386 enhanced mode are barred 
from running in standard mode. 


In OS/2, all memory management is handled by the operating 
system, not by WIN-OS/2. When you run a non-Windows 
program directly from WIN-OS/2, it is handled by OS/2, not by 
WIN-OS/2. Thus, you get a protected virtual DOS session with a 
full complement of memory. The virtual memory aspect of Win- 
dows’ 386 enhanced mode is not needed, so the only reason to run 
WIN-OS/2 in 386 enhanced mode is for those few Windows 
programs that actually require it. Many Windows programs don’t 
require 386 enhanced mode and run faster and better in standard 
mode. 


10. What is the difference between shared 
and separate sessions? 


When you open the Settings notebook for a Windows program, the 
Session page has three WIN-OS/2 options, as shown in Figure 14.1: 


WIN-OS/2 full screen 
WIN-OS/2 window, separate session off 


WIN-OS/2 window, separate session on 
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ses 


Three ways to 
run WIN-OS/2 


Figure 14.1. Seztings to run WIN-OS/2 as full-screen, shared session, or 


separate session. 


When you select the Separate session option, the program receives 
its own memory space, a fresh DOS environment, and its own copy 
of WIN-OS/2. When you deselect the Separate session option (this 
is the “shared” session option), OS/2 checks to see if another 
nonseparate session is already running. If it is and it’s the same 
WIN_RUNMODE (standard versus 386 enhanced), the program is 
piggybacked onto the copies of DOS and WIN-OS/2 that are 
already running. If it isn’t running or if a version is using a different 
WIN_RUNMODE, a new WIN-OS/2 session is started. 


The advantages of running separate sessions are protection and 
isolation. When running separate sessions, it’s possible to give each 
its own DOS environment and its own clipboard. A separate session 
runs in its own virtual workspace and is protected from other 
sessions on the system. Similarly, other sessions are protected from 
it. If you have a Windows program that requires special drivers 
(such as a fax driver), you might prefer to run it in a separate 
session. If you have a beta Windows program, it might be advisable 
to isolate it so that it can’t affect other Windows programs you're 
running. 
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The main disadvantages of running separate sessions are memory 
use and startup speed. Each separate session must load OS/2’s DOS 
support and WIN-OS/2 before loading the Windows application 
itself. Loading these resources consumes both time and memory. If 
you require a separate Clipboard (that is, separate from other 
Windows programs that are running) or better protection among 
Windows programs, the benefits may outweigh the disadvantages. 


The advantages of using shared sessions are better speed and 
memory use. When loading a shared session Windows program, the 
first instance loads as slowly as loading a separate session. Any 
subsequent shared session Windows programs you run, however, 
load very quickly. For example, starting a separate session of 
Microsoft Word for Windows 6 took 31 seconds on a 486-33Mhz 
system with 16M of main memory. When Windows Notepad was 
already running in a shared session, starting a shared Word for 
Windows session took just 10 seconds. 


Nexis An alternative way to use shared sessions is to 
use Warp’s new Fast load option. Located in the 
WIN-OS/2 Setup object in the System Setup 
folder, the Fast load option preloads WIN-OS/2 
so that it is ready-and-waiting for the first Win- 
dows program you run. This eliminates the timely 
startup for the first shared session you load. If you 
use WIN-OS/2 sporadically, however, the Fast 
load option might not be for you. Even when 
you're not running Windows programs, the Fast 
load option uses about 4M of memory. If you're 
not using Windows programs, the memory could 
well be used elsewhere. When you enable or 
disable the Fast load option—if a shared WIN- 
OS/2 session isn’t already running—WIN-OS/2 
support is loaded (or unloaded) the moment you 
close the WIN-OS/2 Setup Settings notebook. 
See Question 15.1, also. 
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Similarly, the first instance of a shared session consumes the same 
amount of memory as a separate session. Just to load the Windows 
Notepad in a shared session, for example, uses about 1632K. Each 
additional program, however, adds only its own memory. An 
additional instance of Notepad took just 4K. Adding an instance of 
Windows Paintbrush used only 344K. Running two instances of 
Notepad and two instances of Paintbrush in shared sessions used 
about 2.3M of memory. Running the same programs in separate 
sessions used about 7.2M of memory! If you run very many 
Windows programs or if you need to start them frequently, the 
savings in memory and time are tremendous. 


-11. What is a general protection fault in 
WIN-OS/2? 


Quite simply, it’s the general protection fault (GPF) you’ve come to 
know and love (Not!) in regular Windows. A GPF occurs when a 
program tries to write to an area of memory that does not belong to 
it (that is, an area of memory protected from nonowner applica- 
tions). WIN-OS/2 (Windows) attempts to monitor the virtual 
memory spaces of programs and halt a program when an illegal 
access is attempted. A GPF also can occur when a program reads 
from memory and discovers that it has been corrupted—presumably 
by a different process, but not necessarily: a badly written program 
can corrupt its own memory by unknowingly using the same area of Vy 
memory for two different purposes. 


When a program is caught in the act of trying to write to the wrong 
area of memory and is prevented from doing so by WIN-OS/2 
(Windows) or by OS/2, you simply can close that program and 
continue. When a program’s memory already has been corrupted, 
however, just closing and continuing may be inadequate. For one 
thing, WIN-OS/2 doesn’t know which application actually did the 
corrupting. If it did, it would have trapped the violation before it 
completed. Thus, at least two applications should be closed, and 
you know about only one of them. Other Windows programs’ 
memory areas may have been corrupted as well—you just don’t 
know. At this point, in fact, the corruption may be so widespread 
that even saving data files may be not be possible. It’s possible that 
data already on disk still is okay, at the moment. However, you may 
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be on the verge of transferring errors in memory to the data that’s 


on disk. 


Unfortunately, WIN-OS/2 cannot always tell you which type of 
error occurred, yet you must know the difference to know what to 
do. If you catch a burglar trying to break into your house, you know 
that everything inside the house is okay. If you arrive home and find 
your window is broken, however, you don’t know what’s safe to do. 
Did someone just break a window and leave? Did someone break 
in, steal your household goods and leave? Did someone break in and 
are they still there, waiting to clobber you when you walk through 
the front door? 


Under Windows running in DOS (not under OS/2), you have a big 
problem. That’s because there very often is caching software, 
network drivers, or other TSRs running in DOS ahead of Win- 
dows. They may have been corrupted, too. One of them may have 
been the source of the corruption as well. In Windows, it’s not 
enough to close Windows and start again. You should reboot and 
perform a CHKDSK /F. Many Windows users don’t do all that, but 
they should. 


When a GPE occurs in WIN-OS/2, it may be safe to continue that 
WIN-OS/2 session. At the very least, when running Windows 
programs under OS/2, only the WIN-OS/2 virtual workspace is at 
risk—the rest of OS/2 is well-insulated. If you receive a GPF and it 
automatically closes WIN-OS/2, you don’t really need to do 
anything. You don’t need to reboot OS/2, and you don’t need to 
run CHKDSK. Because WIN-OS/2 is part of a virtual DOS session 
running under OS/2, closing it is the virtual equivalent of a reboot 
for the offending session. Often, a single Windows application 
closes when you get a GPF, depending on where it occurred. If it 
occurred in Word for Windows or Excel, WIN-OS/2 probably can 
continue. If it occurred in the Program Manager, the entire WIN- 
OS/2 session probably was terminated by OS/2, and you will need 
to restart it. 


If WIN-OS/2 is still running after a GPF and if you're not a 
gambler, here’s the safe way to respond: 


1. Switch to each application still running under the WIN-OS/2 
session that had the GPF (if you’re running in shared seamless 
sessions, this includes all Windows applications sharing the 
WIN-OS/2 session). 
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2. If any data files are open, use the Save As option to save them > 
under different names (this protects the original data files in 
case data in memory is corrupted). 


3. Close the application after using Save As on each open file. 


4. After carefully closing each application and the open files, 
close WIN-OS/2 (close all Windows programs that were 
sharing the copy of WIN-OS/2). 


5. Open a new WIN-OS/2 session. 


6. Open each application—preferably one at a time to prevent a 
recurrence—and compare the file saved with Save As to the 
original. If the changes were in fact saved properly and you 
see no signs of data corruption, replace the original file with 
the Save As version. 


7. If it appears that a file contains corrupted data, compare 
carefully to see if you can salvage any of your work. You may 
have parts that you can copy to the Clipboard and paste into 
the original file to save the time of having to re-create your 
work from scratch. This especially is useful in word process- 
ing and spreadsheets. It may be much more difficult to 
accomplish correctly when working with database or graphics 
programs. After you have salvaged as much as possible, save 
the good changes. 


8. Delete the corrupted files after the salvage operation. 


9. You can now continue working in WIN-OS/2. 


By the way, after you've gone through this a few times, you quickly 
will learn the value of using separate sessions compared to shared 
sessions. At the very least, if you have Windows programs that 
appear GPF-prone, you should run them in their own session. If 
you have the option, however, the better solution is to run OS/2 
programs instead. 


12. Which is better: shared or separate 
WIN-OS/2 sessions? 


As should be evident from the answer to the previous question, 
when you are concerned about system integrity and protecting 
running programs from each other, separate sessions are better. If 
you know the applications you are running are fully debugged and 
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work okay in a shared session, use them in a shared session. A 
shared approach uses less memory and swapping. Depending on 
what you're doing, you might find that a mixed approach offers the 
best protection and use of memory. 


A technique that works well for users who use WIN-OS/2 applets 
(Write, Paintbrush, Notepad, and so on) is to use the applets from a 
shared session but to load larger applications (Word for Windows, 
Excel, AmiPro for Windows, WordPerfect for Windows, Corel 
DRAW! (Windows version) in separate sessions. Using this 
approach, you're much less likely to encounter a low memory 
message in the copy of WIN-OS/2 that is running your central 
application—it has its own 192K (64Kx3) system resource area (see 
Question 15.16). Moreover, you can still share the Clipboard by 
making it public using the WIN-OS/2 Setup object in the System 
Setup folder and turning on WIN_CLIPBOARD in the WIN-OS/2 
settings for each WIN-OS/2 object. 


13. Why doesn’t WIN-OS/2 have a PIF 
editor? 


Actually, the program information file (PIF) editor for Windows 
works fine under WIN-OS/2, but it has no real use in OS/2. The 
PIF editor sets up the DOS environment for non- Windows 
programs you run from Windows. However, WIN-OS/2 doesn't 
define the DOS environment for a non-Windows program you run 
from WIN-OS/2—OS/2 itself does. In fact, you even can start 
OS/2 programs from WIN-OS/2 (by typing \0S2\CMD.EXE /C 
START). The PIF editor certainly would be out of its league there. 


If you install the Windows PIF editor into WIN-OS/2, you will 
discover that everything about the DOS environment relative to 
WIN-OS/2 is ignored. If you specify a PIF file as the program for a 
DOS program you start from the WIN-OS/2 Program Manager, 
only the executable file’s path and name will be used. Everything 
else is ignored. It’s much better, therefore, to just specify the 
program name directly rather than use the PIF editor. 
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-14. Why do I get the message Error loading 
OS2GDI.EXE when | try to start WIN-OS/2? 


Under some rare circumstances, OS/2 fails to add the following 
line to your \OS2\MDOS\WINOS2\SYSTEM.INI file during 


installation: 
OS2GDI .EXE=GDI.EXE 


If this line is missing, you should add it to the [boot] section of 
SYSTEM.INI. 


=14.15. Why doesn’t mouse button 2 work on 
Windows program items in the Program 
Manager? 


That’s pretty frustrating, isn’t it? Mouse button 2 doesn’t work 
because the items in a Windows group in the Program Manager 
aren't OS/2 objects—they’re Windows “program items.” To change 
the settings for a Windows program item, select File, Properties 
from the menu. Unlike OS/2, Windows permits only one item 
settings dialog box on the screen at a time. 


4.16. Why does a Windows program say 
Can‘t find OLESVR.DLL? 


This sometimes happens when you try to run a Windows program 
that was installed for DOS-based Windows or for an earlier version 
of WIN-OS/2 using the current WIN-OS/2. Many installation 
programs, regrettably, choose to pollute the WIN-OS/2 directories 
with their own files. This unconscionable practice contributes 
immeasurably to the rapid decline of civilization. OLESVR.DLL, 
OLECLI.DLL, and other files that were on a previous Windows or 
WIN-OS/2 directory are not on the current one, so when you try to 
load your program, it righteously asks “What happened to the junk 
I put into your system directory?” 
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The easiest solution sometimes is to reinstall the program. When 
files are missing, configuration sections of WIN.INI are invariably 
missing as well. You can try, if you like, to copy the missing files 
from the previous directory to the \OS2\MDOS\WINOS2 or 
\OS2\MDOS\WINOS2\SYSTEM directory. If that fails to yield 
quick results, however, you usually can save time and aggravation by 
reinstalling the program you re trying to run. 

If you are planning to keep real Windows on your system, another 
solution exists. You can add the directory location of your actual 


copy of Windows to your OS/2-DOS AUTOEXEC.BAT PATH 
statement. If your present AUTOEXEC.BAT path statement is 


PATH C:\0S2;C:\0S2\MDOS;C: \O0S2\MDOS\WINOS2 ; 


and your actual Windows is on D:\ WINDOWS, add 
D:\WINDOWS and D:\WINDOWS\SYSTEM to your OS/2- 
DOS AUTOEXEC.BAT path statement: 


PATH 
C:\0S2;C:\0S2\MDOS;C: \OS2\MDOS\WINOS2 ; D: \WINDOWS ; D: \WINDOWS\SYSTEM 


17. Can | capture the error messages | 
receive when trying to run WIN-OS/2? 


Yes. WIN-OS/2, like actual Windows, has a startup option that 
creates BOOTLOG.TXT. Each time you start WIN-OS/2 using 
the /B switch, it adds another boot section to BOOTLOG.TXT. 
The beginning of each section looks something like the following: 
[boot] 

LoadStart = system.drv 

LoadSuccess = system.drv 

LoadStart = keyboard.drv 

LoadSuccess = keyboard.drv 


LoadStart = mouse.drv 
LoadSuccess = mouse.drv 


Using BOOTLOG.TXT, you sometimes can better identify how 
far along WIN-OS/2 is in the loading process and perhaps find a 
resolution. Perhaps the easiest way to implement this is to add /B as 
a parameter to the WIN-OS/2 Full Screen program’s object Settings 
notebook. 
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-18. Why don’t the ATM fonts work in 
WIN-OS/2? 


WIN-OS/2 supports True Type and Adobe Type Manager (ATM) 
fonts, but the True Type fonts are installed by default. The ATM 
Control Panel is installed and the necessary ATM fonts are copied 
to your disk (usually), but the fonts sometimes don’t work. A failure 
of ATM fonts to work in WIN-OS/2 in OS/2 Warp usually is due 


to one of the following reasons: 


M@ The WIN_ATM option is turned off. Solution: Open the 
Settings notebook for the WIN-OS/2 object in question and 
turn WIN_ATM on. 


M@ The Show Only True Type Fonts in Applications option is 
enabled. Solution: Open the Font item in the Windows 
Control Panel and ensure that the Show Only True Type 
option is turned off. 


M@ ATM is turned off in the ATM Control Panel. Solution: 
Open the ATM Control Panel and choose the On option. 


M@ The ATM fonts haven’t been added to the ATM Control 
Panel. Solution: Open the ATM Control Panel and add the 
fonts (they’re in the \PSFONTS\PFM directory on your OS/ 
2 boot drive). 

M@ The ATM .PFM fonts were never copied to your hard disk. 
Solution: Use the Selective Install object to install the fonts 
(you'll need your OS/2 installation diskettes or CD-ROM for 
this). 


19. Which should I use; Adobe or True Type? 


If you have a choice and don’t otherwise need to use Adobe Type 
Manager fonts for reasons of compatibility, use TrueType fonts for 
new Windows-based documents you create. They are faster—both 
on-screen and when printing. Many users think TrueType fonts 
look better, too, although users have some disagreement on that 
score. If you have older documents created with ATM fonts, 
however, you might do well to keep both ATM and TrueType 
around. Otherwise, you may need to reformat your older docu- 
ments in order to print them correctly. 
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20. What is the SYSEDIT.EXE program on 
\OS2\MDOS\WINOS2\SYSTEM? 


SYSEDIT.EXE is a Windows utility for editing WIN.INI, 
SYSTEM.INI, CONFIG.SYS, and AUTOEXEC.BAT. It’s really 
just a multiwindow version of Notepad that can edit just those four 
files, as shown in Figure 14.2. 


fe aS ? : Raletoet Configuration Editor ae 3 : : at 
: Fle Edit Search | _Wvindow 


a SAUCE STEN —— = nie 


hed “CAAUTOEXEC BA T 
mm AWINDOWSISMARTDRV.EXE 1536 1536 

Bel. HCAWINDOWS\net start 
H, HECHO. 

Bo} a ROMPT STSHSHSHSHSHSPSG 


at doskey ds=dosshell 
=, __|doskey ed=qbasic $1 /editor 


Figure 14.2. SYSEDIT is a single-purpose, multiwindow version of 
Notepad. 


You can install SYSEDIT in the Program Manager by following 
these steps: 


1. Select File, New. 


2. Type WIN-0S/2 System Editor as the descriptive text (or 
you may type something else if you prefer). 

3. Type \0S2\MD0S\WINOS2\ SYSTEM\SYSEDIT.EXE as the 
command line. 


4. Click OK. 
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wieli Before you use SYSEDIT.EXE, here’s a friendly 
word of advice: don’t. Unless you're very familiar 
with Windows, it’s a terrible idea to just start 
editing the files. Moreover, the CONFIG.SYS file 
it edits is the OS/2 CONFIG.SYS file. You most 
emphatically do not want to casually edit it. 
Moreover, the AUTOEXEC.BAT file it edits is the 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file for all general DOS and 
WIN-OS/2 sessions. Because you can set the 
DOS_AUTOEXEC file in the WIN-OS/2 settings, 
the file that SYSEDIT.EXE grabs may or may not 
have anything to do with the WIN-OS/2 session 
in which you happen to be working. Fortunately, 
SYSEDIT.EXE does create a backup file when you 
save changes (with the extension .SYD—yeah, 
right). Even so, be sure you know what you’ re 
doing if you choose to use this tool. Frankly, the 
occasions in which it’s desirable or appropriate to 
make wholesale changes to all of your system 
files at the same time are few and far between. 
My best advice is DEL SYSEDIT.EXE to avoid 
temptation. 


7 .21. Why don’t the Word 6 for Windows 
animated demos and tutorial run under OS/2? 


Unfortunately, Microsoft’s programmers apparently thought that 
the tutorial wouldn’t run under OS/2 and NT. So, they rigged the 
setup program to vot install those elements when you install under 
OS/2. I say unfortunately, because the demos and tutorial do work 
fine in a full-screen WIN-OS/2 session. They don’t work in a 
seamless session, however. So, the problem isn’t so much that they 
don’t run. The problem, rather, is getting them installed, since 
Word’s setup program has been trained not to install them. 
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To get them to work, the most straightforward method is to 
decompress them (using DECOMP.EXE, which comes with Word 
6 (see Word 6’s Disk 1) manually, and then place them into the 
appropriate Word directories. If you have the 3.5 inch diskettes, the 
files you need can be decompressed using the following DOS batch 
file (run this from a DOS command-line session): 


Contents of COPYTUT.BAT 


Pause Insert Diskette 2 

decomp a:WORDCBT.DL_ WORDCBT.DLL 
Pause Insert Diskette 6 

decomp a:SAMPLE2.DO_ SAMPLE2.DOT 
Pause Insert Diskette 7 

decomp a:NEWDEMO.DO_ NEWDEMO.DOC 
decomp a:NEW_LILS.DO_ NEW_LILS.DOC 
Pause Insert Diskette 8 

decomp a:CBTLIB4.DL_ CBTLIB4.DLL 


decomp a:WNFISH3.WM_ WNFISH3.WMF 
decomp a:WNFISH4.WM_ WNFISH4.WMF 
decomp a:WORDCBT.CB_ WORDCBT.CBT 
Pause Insert Diskette 9 

decomp a:WORDCBT.LE_ WORDCBT.LES 


Once you have the files on your hard disk, put WORDCBT.DLL 
onto your main Word 6 directory (usually WINWORD), and put 
the remaining files onto a subdirectory named WORDCBT (such 
as WINWORD\WORDCBYT). Finally, from within Word 6 for 


Windows, choose Tools, Options, File Locations, and set the 


decomp a:CBTNORM.DO_ CBTNORM.DOT 
decomp a:FX.DL_ FX.DLL 
decomp a:MOUSEMV.DE_ MOUSEMV.DEX 
decomp a:NEWS1.DO_ NEWS1.DOC 
decomp a:NEWS2.D0_ NEWS2.D0C 
decomp a:PAUSE.DE_ PAUSE.DEX 
decomp a:PREVIEW.LE_ PREVIEW.LES 
decomp a:SAMPLE1.DO_ SAMPLE1.DOC 
decomp a:SAMPLE10.DO0_ SAMPLE10.D0C 
decomp a:SAMPLE11.DO0_ SAMPLE11.D0C 
decomp a:SAMPLE12.D0_ SAMPLE12.D0C 
decomp a:SAMPLE3.DO_ SAMPLE3.DOC 
decomp a:SAMPLE4.DO_ SAMPLE4.DOC 
decomp a:SAMPLE5.DO_ SAMPLE5.DOC 
decomp a:SAMPLE6.DO_ SAMPLE6.DOC 
decomp a:SAMPLE7.DO_ SAMPLE7.DOC 
decomp a:SAMPLE8.DO_ SAMPLE8.DOC 
decomp a:SAMPLE8A.DO_ SAMPLE8A.DOT 
decomp a:SAMPLE9.DO_ SAMPLE9.DOC 
decomp a: TUTFX.DE_ TUTFX.DEX 
decomp a:WDCBT.DE_ WDCBT.DEX 
decomp a:WINNERS.DO_ WINNERS.DOC 

a 

a 
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tutorial location to WINWORD\WORDCBT. Oh, and just in 


case you're wondering, CBT stands for computer based training. 


22. Does OS/2 Warp 3 support the WIN32s 
API set? 


Yes. Win32s is a set of 32-bit APIs (application programming 
interface) for 32-bit Windows applications. Previous versions of 
OS/2 did not support Win32s, but OS/2 Warp 3 now does. This 
enables you to run programs, including the following: 

M@ APL Plus III version 1.1 

M Borland C++ 4.0 

M@ DM\Redline version 1.0 

M@ MATHCAD 4.0 and 5.0 

M@ PC Express version 4.5 

M@ PVWAVE Personal Edition 1.0, Sapiens IDEO version 1.2 


In order to use Win32s programs, Win-OS/2 
must be run in Enhanced Compatibility Mode. 
You make this setting from the Win-OS/2 settings 
button on the Session page of the Settings 
notebook for the object you install. In addition, 


the OS/2 README (on your OS/2 root directory, 
and in your Information folder) details special 
procedure you need to run to use Win32s 
programs. Exact procedures are likely to change, 
so consult the README for the latest information. 
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WIN-OS/2 


This chapter focuses on learning to manipulate WIN-OS/2 to do 
what you want it to do. I answer specific questions about setup, 
memory, video, keyboard, and data exchange. 


Setup and Settings 


Getting WIN-OS/2 to do what you want it to do often is a matter 
of knowing which button to push. Sometimes, however, finding the 
correct button can be a little difficult. In this section, I discuss how 
to find the correct buttons. 
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5.1. How can I reduce the time it takes to load 
Windows programs? 


I’m glad you asked that question. In previous versions of OS/2, one 
solution was to put a small Windows program— the Clock, for 
example—into your Startup folder so that it would load a Windows 
session each time you boot OS/2. Essentially, that option has now 
become a formal part of OS/2. Although the method employed 
doesn’t use the Windows Clock or the Startup folder, the effect is 
the same. 


It’s called the Fast load option. It affects only WIN-OS/2 windowed 


(seamless) sessions—not full-screen. To enable it, follow these steps: 


1. Open the WIN-OS/2 Setup object in the System Setup 
folder. 


2. On the 3.1 Session page, click the Fast load option. 
3. Close the Setup notebook. 


What does it do? It loads a do-nothing Windows program (let’s call 
it a stub), now (assuming that a non-separate seamless session isn’t 
already running), and each time you boot OS/2. That way, each 
time you open another shared seamless Windows program, the 
WIN-OS/2 environment already is open. Word 6 for Windows, for 
example, takes a good 31 seconds to load from scratch. With the 
Fast load option, however, that time drops to 10 seconds. The other 
21 seconds, however, isn’t really eliminated. It’s merely shifted to 
the beginning of each session, just after OS/2 boots. 


Furthermore, when you close a Windows application, the 
WIN-OS/2 component isn’t closed. Instead, it stays up, ready 
for the next time you run a Windows program (see the following 


WARNING, however). 


For users who run Windows programs frequently, the Fast load 
option can be a real time save. For users who don * often use 
Windows programs, however, the Fast load option quickly becomes 
the Slow drag option, because it consumes memory and ends up 
slowing everything else down. Try it. If you like it, it’s yours! If you 
don’t like it, then turn it off. It’s entirely between you and your 
RAM salesperson. 
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WP INT N(e7 The Fast Load option is no panacea. When 
running Windows programs, you offen run 
into a problem of inadequate system 
resources. While this problem is less acute 
under WIN-OS/2 than under actual Win- 
dows, it does still happen. When you select 
the Fast load option, each time you run a 
Windows program, you are continuing to 
use the same WIN-OS/2 environment that 
was created the last time you booted into 
OS/2. After only a single session with 
gargantuan programs, such as Excel and 
Word, your system resources very well might 
be exhausted. 


Closing the Windows application and 
restarting doesn’t help. That’s because the 
underlying WIN-OS/2 session isn’t closed 
and restarted. Like a Timex, it keeps on 
ticking (or rather, like a time bomb that's 
about to blow up). 


Instead, you need to close all running 
Windows programs. Then, open the WIN- 
OS/2 Setup object in the System Setup 
folder, and disable the Fast load option. 
Close the WIN-OS/2 Setup object, and 
OS/2 now closes the stub WIN-OS/2 
session that’s running. Now you can re-open 
the WIN-OS/2 Setup object and turn Fast 
load back on. When you close the object this 
time, OS/2 will restart a fresh stub for WIN- 
OS/2. Or, if you're as turned off by Win- 
dows’ amazing shrinking resources problem 
as most users, you might just omit this last 
step and put up with the extra wait for WIN- 
OS/2 to load when Windows programs are 
started. It might be worth the wait to get a 
fresh WIN-OS/2 environment each time. 
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.2. Why can’t I access WIN-OS/2 session 
options for WINOS2.COM? 


Oddly enough, it’s because the WINOS2.COM program that runs 
WIN-OS/2 is not a Windows program. It’s a DOS program. 
Because OS/2 doesn’t see it as a Windows program, it doesn’t 
present the WIN-OS/2 options in the Settings notebook when you 
create a program object that uses WINOS2.COM directly. Display 
WINOS2.COM in its folder, using a drive object, and open the 
settings notebook for it. Then click the Session tab. You immedi- 
ately see that OS/2 considers it a DOS program, as shown in Figure 
15.1. The question is “Why?” The short answer is “Because, that’s 
what it is.” 


WINOS2.COM - Settings 
g 


WINOS2.COM 
is a DOS program 


Figure 15.1. WINOS2.COM really is a DOS program, not a Windows 
program. 


Consider Windows running in DOS. To start Windows, you use a 
DOS program called WIN.COM. That program loads the neces- 
sary resources to start a Windows session. To start WIN-OS/2 in 
OS/2, you use a DOS program called WINOS2.COM. (Actually, 
there is a copy of this file named WIN.COM, too, which is 
identical to WINOS2.COM.) OS/2 considers WIN-OS/2 a DOS 


program because that’s what it is. 
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If you want to see the degree of similarity between how OS/2 and 
DOS run Windows, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for a full-screen DOS command 
prompt, and verify that the DPMI_MEMORY_LIMIT (DOS 
protected mode interface) setting is at least 3 (a setting of 3 
sets DPMI to 3M). 

2. Close the Settings notebook. 

3. Change to \OS2\MDOS\WINOS2 (for OS/2 Warp 3—the 
version without WIN-OS/2—change to the location of your 
actual Windows directory). (This step may not be necessary, 
but it is useful for showing you exactly what’s happening.) 

4. Type DIR/N WIN*.COM and press Enter. You should see 
something like the following: 


9-29-94 1:35a 30882 "7 WIN.COM 
9-29-94 1:35a 30882 ) WINOS2.COM 
5-23-94 4:08p 44170 ) WINDOS.COM 


5. Type WINOS2 /S or WIN /S and press Enter. This starts a 
WIN-OS/2 session in standard mode—the same as starting 
Windows from DOS. 


After you are running a WIN-OS/2 session, you can treat it very 
much like ordinary Windows. There are some differences, but the 
similarities are striking. Rather than starting it with WINOS2 /S (or 
WIN /S), you could use WINOS2 /3 (or WIN /3; in OS/2 2.1 and 
above). Impressed? I was. 


#15.3. Why doesn’t WINOS2 /? show me a list 
of startup parameters for WIN-OS/2? 


Under OS/2 for Windows, the modified WINOS2.COM (and 
WIN.COM) for some reason (perhaps a programming oversight) 
doesn’t recognize the /? switch. It does, however, recognize the 
other switches. If you type WINDOS /?, however, you will get the 
list. That’s because when OS/2 creates WIN-OS/2 from actual 
Windows, it renames the original WIN.COM as WINDOS.COM. 


The original version still shows a list when you use /?. 


Moreover, using the version of WINOS2.COM that comes with 
the OS/2 Warp with WINOS2 (Windows), /? also works. One 
must conclude from this that the lack of a list in OS/2 Warp 
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(formerly OS/2 for Windows) was an oversight. Just in case you 

need it, here’s the listing you get when you type WINOS2 /? ina 

DOS session running under full OS/2: 

WIN [/3] [/S] [/B] [/D:[F][SI][V][X]] 

[3 Starts Windows in 386 enhanced mode. 

IS Starts Windows in standard mode. 

/B Creates a file, BOOTLOG.TXT, that records system 
messages generated during system startup (boot). 

/D Used for troubleshooting when Windows does not start 
“correctly. 


In this configuration, WIN without any switches will launch 
enhanced mode. 


Not all of these apply when running under OS/2. The /D options 
are generally not applicable under OS/2. You might find the /B, /S, 


and /3 switches of occasional use, however. 


.4. Is the Templates method or the Add 
Programs method better for setting up 
WIN-OS/2 objects? 


In setting up a single WIN-OS/2 object, it’s more tedious to use the 
Add Programs tool in the System Setup folder. Under previous 
versions of OS/2, however, using the Migrate Programs (now Add 
Programs) tool was necessary for getting the correct settings. Under 
OS/2 Warp 3, however, settings from the migration database are 
used whenever a program reference object is created for any 
program listed in \OS2\INSTALL\DATABASE.TXT). The correct 
settings are used even if the Add Programs tool is bypassed. 


Under OS/2 Warp 3, you can use whichever method you find most 
convenient. At some point, however, the ergonomics of creating 
program reference objects manually—rather than using Add 
Programs—becomes important. I’m not sure what the cutoff is. 
However, I might consider using Add Programs if I want to create 
objects for five or more programs. 


To see if your applications are covered by the migration database, 
look at \OS2\INSTALL\ DATABASE.TXT. Each included 


program begins with a name entry: 


NAME 123.EXE 
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One hitch with all this automation is what happens if you have a 
different program with the same name as any mentioned in the 
migration database. OS/2 might mistakenly think your program is 
something else. Keep that in mind if OS/2 suddenly mistakes your 
child’s 123.EXE counting program for Lotus’ spreadsheet program. 


If you have applications not listed in the default migration database 
but for which you want to ensure proper setup, you can create your 
own migration database. Network administrators and others 
responsible for installing OS/2 for a number of users can eliminate 
myriad setup problems by using a customized migration database to 
standardize. For additional information, see the discussion of 
PARSEDB in the OS/2 Installation Guide. For even more informa- 
tion, see the OS/2 Redbook, Volume 2: DOS and Windows Environ- 
ment (IBM Document Number GG24-3731-00). 


© 15.5. How do | set up a program item in the 
WIN-OS/2 Program Manager? 


Use the File Properties control from the Program Manager menu. 
To add a program to the Program Manager, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Program Group in which you want the program 
item. 


2. Select File, New, click Program Item, and click OK. 


3. Type the Description. This is the descriptive name that will 
appear under the program item’s icon in the group window. 


4. Type the Command Line, including the path and program 


name. 


5. Type the Working Directory path name if it’s different from 
the program’s path specified with the command line. 


6. Click OK. 


You can start any kind of program from the WIN- 
OS/2 Program Manager—Windows, OS/2, or 


DOS. You must start OS/2 programs with the 
OS/2 command processor (\0S2\CMD.EXE /C 
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START program name). The strategy you use 
depends on the effect you want. For the most 
part, the capability to run non-Windows pro- 
grams was created to allow Windows programs 
with non-Windows elements to work properly 
when running under WIN-OS/2. For example, 
some Windows programs have installation 
modules that are character-mode DOS programs. 
Using OS/2 2.0, you could not install those 
programs from WIN-OS/2 3.0a. Using OS/2 


2.1 or later versions, you can. 


“w15.6. What is the source of the small Desktop 
icon I see in full-screen WIN-OS/2? 


The Desktop icon, shown in Figure 15.2, corresponds to a program 
called WINSHELD.EXE, which is on your WINOS2 subdirectory. 
This is the program that activates the OS/2 Desktop when you're 

in full screen WIN-OS/2. If you like, you can create a WIN-OS/2 
program item for it (use the method shown in the previous question) 
and give it a shortcut key combination. Thereafter, the Desktop 
icon will display in a program group, as shown in Figure 15.3. 


Click here to return to 
the OS/2 Desktop 


Figure 15.2. The system Desktop icon is used to switch to the OS/2 desktop 
from a full screen WIN-OS/2 session. 


Unlike the Program Manager shortcut key, however, one you create 
for WINSHELD.EXE works only from the WIN-OS/2 Program 
Manager. This might be useful when you're running WIN-OS/2 
Full Screen and would rather press your own shortcut key rather 
than Ctrl+Esc or Alt+Esc. From a WIN-OS/2 window session, 
pressing the shortcut key for WINSHELD.EXE is the equivalent of 
pressing Alt+Shift+Tab, which transfers the focus to the Desktop 
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without bringing it to the foreground. The only other useful 
purpose to this exercise is that it helps you learn more about how 


WIN-OS/2 works. 


WINSHELD.EXE can be installed in Windows Program Manager 


x Program Manager - [Main] 
2 File Options Window 
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Figure 15.3. WINSHELD.EXE displays as the Desktop icon in Program 
Manager. 


.7. How do | set up the FAXability software 
that came with my Intel SatisFAXtion 
400/Internal fax modem? 


To use the FAXability software, two elements are required, in 
addition to installing the software from the WIN-OS/2 Program 
Manager’s File, Run command. The first element is ensuring that 
the SATISFAX.SYS driver is loaded. The second element is making 
sure the CASMGR program is loaded into the DOS session 
immediately before WIN-OS/2. 


As the best way to proceed, first create a DOS batch file to substi- 
tute for your AUTOEXEC.BAT file in the WIN-OS/2 session 
where you intend to use FAXability. I suggest the following (you 
might call it FAXABLE.BAT): 
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@ECHO OFF 

PATH C:\0S2;C:\0S2\MDOS;C: \0S2\MDOS\WINOS2; D: \WINWORD 
LOADHIGH APPEND C:\0S2;C:\0S2\SYSTEM; 

SET TEMP=D: 

D:\FAX\CASMGR D:\FAX\CASMGR.CFG 


You need to change the drive and directory references, of course, to 
reflect the actual locations on your own hard drive. 


Next, you need to create a WIN-OS/2 object for faxing by follow- 
ing these steps: 


1. Click an existing WIN-OS/2 object with mouse button 2. 


Click Copy. 


. Type WIN-0S/2 for Fax or some other suitable name in the 


Copy dialog box. 


4. Select an appropriate target folder. 
5. Click Copy. This creates a clone of the WIN-OS/2 program 


object in the target folder. 


Open the Settings notebook of the new WIN-OS/2 for Fax 
object. 


7. Click the Session tab. 
8. Select a session type, if different from the previous setting. 


9. Click WIN-OS/2 settings, choose All DOS and WIN-OS/2 


10. 


2s 


12. 
13. 


14. 
15. 


settings, and click OK. 

Click DOS_AUTOEXEC (OS/2 2.1 and later versions only; 
see the note at the end of this section). 

Type the name of your replacement for AUTOEXEC.BAT 
(for example, D:\FAX\FAXABLE.BAT). 

Click DOS_DEVICE. 


Type D:\FAX\SATISFAX.SYS IOADDR=0350. (Substitute the 
correct path and IOADDR value for your system; consult 
your SatisFAXtion installation materials for additional 
information.) 


Click Save. 
Close the Settings notebook. 


As the final step, install the FAXability driver into WIN-OS/2. Start 
the new WIN-OS/2 object and follow the installation instructions 
contained in your FAXability manual for normal installation in 
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Windows. After the driver is installed, you can select the FAXability 
on FAXMODEM printer and fax directly from your Windows 
applications. 


feist =The preceding procedure assumes that you have 
installed and configured the hardware of your 
Intel SatisFAXtion 400 internal modem according 
to the instructions that came with it. Step 10 also 
assumes that you’re using OS/2 version 2.1 or 
later. If not, you would need to create a batch file 
to load your WIN-OS/2 session. Beginning with 
the last line of FAXABLE.BAT, you would addi- 
tionally include a line to load WIN-OS/2 and 
optionally could even load a specific Windows 
program. Shown here are the necessary steps to 
load Windows Write (omit Write if you just want 
to load WIN-OS/2): 


@echo off 
D:\FAX\CASMGR D: \FAX\CASMGR.CFG 
WINOS2 WRITE 


If you call this batch file something like 
D:\STARTWIN.BAT, you would include it as the 
path name and filename in the program refer- 
ence object you want to use for WIN-OS/2- 
based faxing. 


5.8. Can | prevent Word for Windows from 
installing its support applets on the 
\OS2\MDOS\WINOS2 directory? 


No. Worse, if you move them after they’re installed, you then will 
have the tedious chore of editing not only the WIN.INI file, but the 
REG.DAT file as well, using the Registration Editor 


(REGEDIT.EXE). Even after all that, you'll still be left with days or 
weeks of trying to get things to work. 
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Although many users complained bitterly about the practice to 
Microsoft, Word for Windows creates a subdirectory 
(\OS2\MDOS\WINOS2\MSAPP) for installing its supporting 
applets (Equation Editor, WordArt, ODBC files, proofing files, and 
so on). These applets, although useful, consume over 4M of space. 
If you carefully planned the size of your OS/2 partition to be just 
large enough to accommodate OS/2, the SWAPPER.DAT file, and 
the spooler, you may not particularly appreciate having it used up in 
this way. It’s like discovering that you can only install your new 
television in your bathroom. 


The easiest solution is to cave in and do it Microsoft’s way. If you're 
not that obsequious—and who could blame you—you could let it 
install the files there and move them where you want. This requires 
editing WINWORDG6.INI, WIN.INI, and REG.DAT, which 
sometimes is pretty confusing and tedious. For Word 2 for Win- 
dows, you could “accidentally” fill up your Windows drive before 
installing, in which case the setup program would cave in and allow 
you to specify an alternative. The crafty folks at Microsoft no longer 
let you slip though that loophole in installing Word 6, however. 


Of course, you also could switch to a native OS/2 word processor, 
such as DeScribe or AmiPro. Or, take a look at OS/2’s own IBM 
Works word processor. It ain’t half bad. Or, you could hold your 
breath and wait for Microsoft to update their OS/2 version of Word 
(yeah, right). 


1145.9. How can | set WIN-OS/2 to open in 
standard mode? 


Depending on how your WIN-OS/2 object was created, you may 
have WIN-OS/2 settings available in your Settings notebook. 
Regardless, you can force WIN-OS/2 to start in the mode you 
prefer by following these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for WIN-OS/2. 


2. Look at the Path and file field. 


3. If it has WINOS2.COM as the executable program, type /S 
(for standard) or /3 (for 386 enhanced, available in OS/2 2.1 
and later versions only) in the Parameters field and close the 
Settings notebook. You're done! 
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4. If it has an asterisk (*) or the name of a Windows program in 
the path and filename, click on the Session tab. 


5. Click WIN-OS/2 settings, choose the WIN-OS/2 option, 
then click OK. 


Click WIN_RUNMODE (it should already be selected). 
Click standard or enhanced, according to your needs. 
Click Save. 

Close the Settings notebook. 


6. 
re 
8. 
9. 


.10. How do I remove the Adobe Type 
Manager from WIN-OS/2? 


There are different degrees of removing ATM from WIN-OS/2. If 


you want to just turn it off, do the following: 


1. Open a WIN-OS/2 session with nothing running except for 
Program Manager. 


2. Open the ATM Control Panel. 
3. Select Off. 

4. Click Exit. 

5. Click Restart Windows. 


This turns off ATM. When ATM is off, the ATM icon displays 
with an X through it while WIN-OS/2 is booting, and the ATM 
fonts no longer display when selecting fonts from a drop-down list 
(a list box with an arrow pointing to the right). Turning off ATM 
saves a fair amount of system resource memory. 


A second degree of turning off ATM is to remove the ATM icon 
from WIN-OS/2’s startup screen. To do this, you need to edit 
SYSTEM.INI. First, make a backup copy of SYSTEM.INI. A good 
name for the backup copy is SYSTEM.ATM or SYSINI.ATM. If 
you have HPFS, SYSTEM.INI.ATM-Version is an informative 
backup name. To make a backup copy, do the following: 

CD \0S2\MDOS\WINOS2 


COPY SYSTEM.INI "SYSTEM.INI.ATM Version"; or 
COPY SYSTEM.INI SYSINI.ATM 


Next, open SYSTEM.INI using a plain text editor, such as E.EXE 
or QBASIC /EDITOR. Find the following line: 
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system.drv=atmsys.drv 
Replace it with 
system.drv=system.drv 
Next, find the line: 
atm.system.drv=system.drv 


Delete it or place a semicolon in front of it to make WIN-OS/2 
ignore it during the loading sequence: 


;atm.system.drv=system.drv 


Removing ATM in this way saves additional memory but also 
disables your ability to turn ATM on and off using the Control 
Panel. At this point, you can re-enable ATM by reversing the 
process. 


If you want to reinstate ATM later, don’t just copy 
the backup SYSINI.ATM (or whatever you named 
it) over SYSTEM.INI. You may have made other 
system changes that changed SYSTEM.INI since 
then. Instead, use the backup copy to refresh your 
memory (if necessary) about how it differed from 

the current version of SYSTEM.INI. If you copy 
SYSINILATM over SYSTEM.INI, you will lose other 
changes you’ve made since then. 


If you really want to remove ATM—for good—there are a few 
more steps in addition to the steps already shown: 


Open WIN-OS/2. 

Open the Program Manager. 
Select the ATM Control Panel. 
Press Delete. 


Confirm the deletion to remove the ATM Control Panel. 
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Open the File Manager. 
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7. Find and delete the following files: 


\O0S2\MDOS\WINOS2\ATM. INI 
\0S2\MDOS\WINOS2\ATMCNTRL . EXE 
\O0S2\MDOS\WINOS2\SYSTEM\ATM32.DLL 
\O0S2\MDOS\WINOS2\SYSTEM\ATM16.DLL 
\O0S2\MDOS\WINOS2\SYSTEM\ATMSYS. DRV 


MEU iite) The previous files are crucial to run ATM at 
all. Delete them only if you never plan to use 
ATM in WIN-OS/2 again. You can get these 
files back only by reinstalling WIN-OS/2 
support or by using the UNPACK command on 
your OS/2 installation diskettes. You can 
reinstall the remaining files by reinstalling the 
ATM Control Panel and adding the fonts 
from the last OS/2 Printer Driver diskette. 


\PSFONTS\ATMFONTS..QLC 
\PSFONTS\PFM\*. * 


8. Close the File Manager. 


W7NUiiste) After you perform these steps, any docu- 
ments that depend on the ATM fonts may not 
print or display properly. Depending on the 


applications in which they’re used, you may 
need to reformat using TrueType fonts or 
some other suitable replacement font. 


If you complete all eight steps, you will regain about 1.2M of disk 
space and free up a little more memory for running WIN-OS/2 
applications. If you ever receive a message about low memory, 
removing ATM and using TrueType exclusively can help alleviate 
the problem somewhat. To check the amount of system resources 
available, select the Help, About option from the Program Manager. 
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4 i .11. Can | default to Full Screen when 


| creating new WIN-OS/2 objects? 


Yes. Make a change in the WIN-OS/2 Setup object in the System 
Setup folder by following these steps: 

. Open the System Setup folder. 

. Open the WIN-OS/2 Setup object. 

. Select WIN-OS/2 Full Screen. 


You can make any other default setting changes from here as 
well. 


5. Close the WIN-OS/2 Setup object. 


mw WN 


ents This control changes the default settings for all 
WIN-OS/2 objects. Any settings you have not 
already changed will change globally. If you 
have modified the settings for any particular 
WIN-OS/2 objects, their explicit settings remain 
intact. 


Thanks for the Memory 


For years, DOS users have scurried around looking for the best 
memory management software. With OS/2, many believe they've 
finally found it. In this section, I answer some frequently asked 
questions concerning WIN-OS/2’s use of memory. 


2415.12. Is there any advantage to turning off 
EMS in WIN-OS/2? 


No, not really. OS/2 allocates memory only when a program 
requests memory. WIN-OS/2 does not use expanded memory 
specification (EMS) memory at all. Setting EMS_MEMORY_LIMIT to @ 
does not affect the WIN-OS/2 session or the amount of memory it 
consumes. 
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Some sources indicate that a small amount of 
memory is used when EMS_MEMORY_LIMIT is set to 
any non-zero value. However, diagnostic pro- 

grams such as OS2MEMU don’t seem to confirm 
the existence of any such usage. 


.13. Is there any advantage to turning off 
XMS in WIN-OS/2? 


Actually, there is a disadvantage to turning it off if you’re attempt- 
ing to load DOS (or another process) into the high memory area in 
the WIN-OS/2 session. Remember that WIN-OS/2 is a DOS 
program. As a DOS program, it can gain more memory for the 
DOS session if DOS (or another large program) is loaded into the 
high memory area. Although most of WIN-OS/2’s operating 
memory comes from DPMI memory configured by OS/2, about 
500 to 600K additional operating memory comes from DOS: 
which is what is left after WIN-OS/2 is loaded into memory. The 
less conventional memory that DOS or other programs consume, 
the more memory available within WIN-OS/2. In order to use the 
high memory area (but not UMBs), the session needs at least 64K of 
XMS memory. 


If you set XMS_MEMORY_LIMIT below 64K, DOS cannot load itself 
high. Keep in mind, however, that OS/2 doesn’t allocate memory 
until the program requests it. You can’t force a program that doesn’t 
use it to use it simply by making it available. Just because you put 
sushi on the plate doesn’t mean anyone’s going to eat it. 


Rather than worry about the exact amount of XMS to allocate, leave 
it set at 2,048 (K) for WIN-OS/2 programs. The only reason you 
ever would need to set XMS, EMS, or DPMI memory limits lower 
is to prevent a program from using it. Only rarely—and usually for 
some straight DOS programs—will you ever benefit by setting 
DPMI, XMS, or EMS to a value lower than the built-in defaults. 
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(5.14. How can | tell how much memory | have 
in WIN-OS/2? 


From the Program Manager, select Help, About. The resulting 
dialog box tells you available memory, free system resources, and the 
current mode (standard or 386 enhanced). 


.15. How do | make WIN-OS/2’s Help, About 
see more memory? 


WIN-OS/2 lives on DPMI memory. To give it more, follow these 
steps: 
1. Open the Settings notebook for the WIN-OS/2 object. 
2. Click Session. 
3. Click WIN-OS/2 settings, choose the All DOS and 
WIN-OS/2 option, then click OK. 
4. Press E to accelerate past the Ds. 
5. Click DPMI_MEMORY_LIMIT. 
6. Set the limit to a higher number. DPMI is measured 
in megabytes. Because OS/2 allocates memory only when a 
program requests it, there is no reason not to set DPMI toa 
very high number (64 is the recommended size). 


7. Click Save. 
8. Close the Settings notebook. 


.16. Why does WIN-OS/2 say Memory Low 
when I have over 12M free? 


It means you or your programs are doing too much for Windows 
(WIN-OS/2) to handle. The two types of memory are application 
memory, which you apparently have plenty of, and System Re- 
sources memory, which you are close to exhausting. System 
Resources is a dedicated area of memory that Windows uses for 
managing various tasks. Windows has three major subsystems: 
USER.EXE for mouse, keyboard, sound, COM ports, and timers; 
GDI.EXE for graphics and printing; and OS2K386.EXE for 
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memory management and program control. Windows allocates 64K 
for managing each subsystem. These 64K memory blocks are 
collectively referred to as System Resources. When any of these 64K 
areas is exhausted, or close to it, you will receive a warning or an 
error message. You might have 64M of high-speed DRAM on your 
system. Those tiny 64K buffers don’t care at all. When they’re full, 
all the extra system RAM in the world isn’t going to do you any 
good. 


If the cause stems from having many programs open at the same 
time, you usually can (but not always) reclaim some system resources 
by closing unused Windows applications. If the reason is the 
occasional glitch that grabs all the system resources for a single 
program (such as an intensive graphics program that’s running 
wild), you may need to close the current operation. Word for 
Windows is notorious for running low on system resources, espe- 
cially when working with a lot of macros during a session. (You 
might receive a message that says Memory is Low—List may be 
incomplete.) 


For active Windows users, running out of system resources is a 
constant problem. In OS/2, you generally have the option of starting 
another WIN-OS/2 session to accomplish whatever ancillary task 
you need to perform. Moreover, because OS/2 performs so much of 
what Windows normally must do, low memory messages are quite 
rare. 


One occasion in which you are likely to see such messages even 
under WIN-OS/2 is when performing dynamic data exchange (or 
DDE—-see Question 15.27 for definition) and object linking and 
embedding (or OLE—see Question 15.29 for definition) operations, 
especially when using Word for Windows as an OLE client. It’s not 
unusual to receive low memory messages at times when System 
Resources are 60 or 70 percent. Even if a single system resource 
buffer is completely exhausted, you still can see a System Resources 
percentage in the 60s (after all 64K is only 33.3 percent of the 
combined 192K system resource memory area. If your System 
Resources report is above 60 percent, and you still receive low 
memory messages, your best bet is to save your work, close the 
current WIN-OS/2 session, and restart it. If it’s a shared WIN-OS/2 
session, all other shared WIN-OS/2 sessions also should be closed. 
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Video 


Fortunately, OS/2 handles most video issues. A few, however, still 
produce some head-scratching and puzzled looks. Here are a couple 
questions that inquiring minds seem to have. 


.17. Why does the screen sometimes go 
blank when I switch to a WIN-OS/2 session? 


The WIN-OS/2 screen saver probably is turned on. If you press a 
key (Shift or Ctrl is best because they’re unlikely to affect any 
underlying data or processes), the screen will come back to life. You 
knew that, however. The question really is, even though you've 
been working at the keyboard nonstop for two hours, albeit not in 
the WIN-OS/2 session, why does WIN-OS/2 think that there 
hasn’t been any keyboard activity? 


WIN-OS/2 runs in a virtual DOS machine. It thinks it’s on a 
separate computer. Although you may be typing on your computer, 
you re not typing on its computer. Hence, the screen saver keyboard 
timer times out, and the screen goes blank in that session. The 
moment you touch the keyboard, however, the screen turns back 
on. The effect is even more interesting when running a WIN-OS/2 
screen saver enabled in a seamless session. Although the screen 
saver’s keyboard perceptions are virtualized, the routine that blanks 
the screen is not. If a seamless WIN-OS/2 session times out and it is 
the active window, the whole screen blanks out. If the WIN-OS/2 
session does not have the focus, the whole screen blinks and then 
returns. If you use WIN-OS/2 in seamless sessions exclusively, you 
should turn off the WIN-OS/2 screen saver. OS/2’s lockup feature 
can blank a seamless screen just fine. It’s only when running WIN- 


OS/2 full-screen that OS/2 can’t blank it. 


5.18. Can | eliminate video distortion when | 
switch back to full-screen WIN-OS/2? 


Yes, turn on Video Switch Notification in the WIN-OS/2 or 
DOS settings by following these steps: 
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Open the Settings notebook for the program object. 
Click the Session tab. 

Click WIN-OS/2 settings. 

Choose the DOS Video settings option, then click OK. 
Click Video _Switch_Notification. 

Select On. 

Click Save. 

Close the Settings notebook. 
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One symptom of this problem is a row of vertical lines across the 
bottom of the window. Another symptom is the ostensible freezing 
of WIN-OS/2 when you switch to it from the Desktop. Turning on 
Video_Switch_Notification usually solves the problem. After 
implementing the solution, there still might be a slight flicker, or 
even a brief moment of distortion on slower video systems, when 
you switch to WIN-OS/2. What you see is a sign that WIN-OS/2 is 
getting the message and refreshing the display accordingly. 


19. Why doesn’t the OS/2 lockup feature 
work when I’m running WIN-OS/2 full-screen? 


The lockup feature doesn’t work in full-screen session—not for full- 
screen DOS or OS/2, either, for that matter. However, if you’re 
using OS/2 2.1 or later versions, WIN-OS/2 does have a similar 
feature you can enable using the Windows Control Panel. To 
activate it, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Control Panel from the Program Manager. 


2. Open the Windows Desktop program. 


3. Click the list expansion arrow to the right of Screen Saver 
Name. 


4. Select a background for the screen saver. If you want to set a 
password, you must select a screen saver other than blank 
screen. 

5. Depending on your selection, click the Setup button to set 


additional options. Set the password from this dialog box if 
desired. Click OK to close this dialog box when done. 
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6. Use the adjustment arrows to set the Delay time (10 minutes 
is a typical setting). 

7. Click Test to see the effects of your selection. 

8. Click OK to accept your settings. 


9. Close the Control Panel. 


WPVINT Ne] Unlike the OS/2 password option, you 
cannot change your password in Windows 
unless you know your old one. If you’ve 
forgotten your old password, you can 
disable the password feature, but you won't 
be able to set a new password, at least not 
directly. The sorry result is that although 
you're not locked out of OS/2, you may be 
locked out of your Windows session. 


If you forget your Windows password, you 
need to switch back to OS/2 and close the 
WIN-OS/2 session from the task list. Next, 
using the System Editor, you need to edit 
CONTROL.INI. Look for a section that looks 
like: 


[ScreenSaver ] 

Password=b 

[Screen Saver.Flying Windows] 

Density=25 

WarpSpeed=5 

PwProtected=1 

Notice that the password is encrypted. Here, 
the letter b is an encrypted i. Your best bet is 
to delete the [ScreenSaver] and Password= 
lines. Next, change PWProtected=1 to 0 in 
each [Screen Saver...] section in which it 
occurs. Save the changed CONTROL.INI file. 
The next time you start WIN-OS/2, you'll be 
back to square one regarding passwords 
and can set a new one. More wisely, just use 
the Blank Screen feature and forget about 
using the password option. One bout with 
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forgetfulness should be enough to demon- 
strate the danger of the Windows implemen- 
tation. 


Keyboard 


Because OS/2 integrates two different environments (the WPS and 
WIN-OS/2), the potential for conflicts exists. When you press 
Alt+T ab, for example, what program interprets it—WIN-OS/2 or 
OS/2? When you're in a WIN-OS/2 session, WIN-OS/2 receives it. 
Ctrl+Esc and Alt+Esc, however, can be made to work either way. In 
this section, I show you how to remain in charge. 


©t5.20. Do Windows keyboard shortcuts still 
work in WIN-OS/2? 


Yes and no. Within a WIN-OS/2 full-screen session and any 
application in a shared seamless session, keyboard shortcuts do 
work. However, when working in any non-WIN-OS/2 sessions, the 
keyboard shortcuts do not work. For those of you who may not be 
familiar with Windows, Windows or WIN-OS/2 enables you to 
assign keyboard shortcuts to switch directly to applications. To set a 
keyboard shortcut, the application must be installed into a WIN- 
OS/2 program group. To assign a keyboard shortcut, follow these 
steps: 


1. Switch to the Windows Program Manager. 


2. Select the Program Item for which you wish to assign a 
shortcut. 


3. Select File, Properties. 
4, Click the Shortcut key area. 


5. Press the key combination you want to use (any character 


plus Ctrl+Alt, Ctrl+Shift, or Cerl+Alt+Shift). 
6. Click OK. 
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Neyiss §=WIN-OS/2 uses the Microsoft Windows inter- 
face. When you use it, you'll need to get used to 
clicking OK a lot more than you do in the WPS 
interface. OS/2 usually makes changes immedi- 
ately as you change the settings, allowing you to 
instantly see their effects. Windows, however, 
does not make changes until you click OK. You 
should be aware that closing WIN-OS/2 dialog 
boxes by double-clicking title bar icons rather 
than clicking OK usually undoes the changes you 
think you’re making. 


.21. Will Ctrl+Esc show me the OS/2 Window 
List while running WIN-OS/2? 


Absolutely. OS/2 provides the option of letting WIN-OS/2 
programs ignore Ctrl+Esc or Alt+Esc. With this, you can reserve 
either of those keys for the Windows application rather than letting 
by OS/2 intercept it. When you're in a single Windows program, 
however, reserving Ctrl+Esc (display the Windows task list) or 
Alt+Esc (switch to the next window) largely is unnecessary because 
you re running only the single program. Moreover, even when 
running multiple Windows programs from a single Program 
Manager session, you still have the option of using Alt+Tab for its 
default windows behavior. Thus, reserving Ctrl+Esc or Alt+Esc is 
not necessary unless you’re hopelessly addicted to a Windows 
environment. 


By default, OS/2 sets Ctrl+Esc to default to the Windows task list 
rather than to the OS/2 Window List when you press Ctrl+Esc 
from within a WIN-OS/2 session. To force Ctrl+Esc to show you 
the OS/2 Window List instead, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the WIN-OS/2 object or 
program. 
2. Click the Session tab. 


3. Click the WIN-OS/2 settings button, then choose All DOS 
and WIN-OS/2 settings, and then click OK. 
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Press K to accelerate to the Ks. 
Click KBD_CTRL_BYPASS. 
Select None or Alt+Esc. 

Click Save. 

Close the Settings notebook. 
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You also can change KBD_CTRL_BYPASS on-the-fly, but not perma- 
nently, for a running WIN-OS/2 session. You can change it using 
the WIN-OS/2 icon when it’s minimized to the Desktop, but not 
when it’s minimized to the Minimized Window Viewer. 


.22. Is there a keyboard shortcut for 
switching to the Program Manager in 
WIN-OS/2? 


No, not a built-in one. However, you can easily create one by 
following these steps: 
Select File, New, click Program Item, and click OK. 
2. Type Program Manager in the description field. 


3. Type x: \0S2\MDOS\WINOS2\ PROGMAN. EXE in the command- 
line field (replace x: with the correct disk for your system). 


4. Click the Shortcut Key field. 


5. Press the key combination you want to use. You can use any 
key in combination with Crrl+Alt, Crrl+Shift, or 
Ctrl+Alt+Shift (for example, press Ctrl+Alt+P). 


6. Click OK. 


Thereafter, you can press the shortcut key combination to return to 
the Program Manager. You can use this method for other Windows 
programs as well. 


23. Why does my keyboard always slow 
down after using Windows applications? 


Like OS/2, Windows has a control for setting the keyboard delay 
and repeat rate. Many OS/2 users set the keyboard repeat rate to the 
highest and delay to the lowest. After using WIN-OS/2, however, 
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the repeat rate remains unchanged, but the delay is suddenly longer, 
or you may suddenly discover that the repeat rate is much faster 
than you prefer. The reason for your change of pace is the following 


lines in \OS2\MDOS\WINOS2\WIN.INI: 


KeyboardDelay=2 

KeyboardSpeed=31 

You have three choices. The first option is to use the WIN-OS/2 
Control Panel and set the keyboard delay and repeat rate 
(KeyboardSpeed) to your liking. To do this, follow these steps: 


1. Open the WIN-OS/2 Control Panel from the Program 
Manager. 


2. Double-click Keyboard. 


3. Use the scroll bars to set the keyboard delay and repeat rate to 
your preference. Use the Test area to test your settings. 


4. Click OK. 
5. Close the Control Panel. 


Notice that even if you’re satisfied with your settings at the mo- 
ment, you may later discover that your OS/2 and WIN-OS/2 
keyboard speeds still are not exactly synchronized. A better option 
might be to comment out the WIN-OS/2 settings in the WIN.INI 
file. That way, you can control the keyboard settings for all your 
system from the OS/2 System Setup Keyboard object. ‘I’o comment 
out the keyboard settings, follow these steps, follow these steps: 


1. Close any WIN-OS/2 sessions that are running. 

2. Open \OS2\MDOS\WINOS2\WIN.INI for editing using a 
plain text editor (such as Windows Notepad or the OS/2 
System Editor). 

3. Find the two lines shown above and place a single semicolon 
(;) in front of each one: = 

;KeyboardDelay=2 
;KeyboardSpeed=31 


4. Save and Close WIN.INI. 
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If you later change the keyboard settings from 
within WIN-OS/2, two more keyboard settings 
lines will be added to WIN.INI, nullifying your 
action here. If you choose the commenting out 
approach to tame WIN-OS/2, be sure you 
change the keyboard settings only from OS/2’s 
keyboard object. 


A third option is to turn off the capability of a WIN-OS/2 session 
to alter the keyboard settings. I hesitate to suggest this approach 
because it means that you must change the Settings notebook for 
each WIN-OS/2 object on your system. Just so you know about the 
option, however, it’s accomplished as follows: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the WIN-OS/2 object you 


want to change. 
. Click the Session tab. 
. Click WIN-OS/2 settings. 
. Choose DOS keyboard settings, and click OK. 
. Click KBD_RATE_LOCK. 
. Select On. 
. Click Save. 


. Close the Settings notebook. 
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Text Ostensibly, you can turn the KBD_RATE_LOCK off 
for all WIN-OS/2 objects using the WIN-OS/2 
Setup object in you System Setup folder. How- 


ever, at this writing, making a change there 
affects only new WIN-OS/2 object you create, 
not objects that already exist. 
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Clipboard, DDE, and 
Embbeddivia 


The Clipboard is the heart of an integrated environment. Through 
it, you can easily transfer graphics, data, and text among applica- 
tions. OS/2 can be set to provide Clipboard and DDE services 
globally, to logically split between OS/2 and WIN-OS/2, or even to 
provide private services for each separate WIN-OS/2 process. OS/2 
also supports OLE for Windows OLE clients and servers. 


.24. What exactly is a Clipboard? 


A Clipboard is an area of memory that OS/2 uses to store text or 
graphics for enabling transfers among programs. 


115.25. Why can’t I copy a sentence from Word 
for Windows to the OS/2 System Editor? 


You probably have the Clipboard set to private for Word for 
Windows or for all WIN-OS/2 objects. First, be sure that your 
Word for Windows object is set up for public rather than private 
Clipboard operations. A Clipboard is public if the area of memory 
used is accessible to other programs. First, check the setting for 


Word by following these steps: 


1. Open Word’s Settings notebook (if you typically open Word 
using a WIN-OS/2 object rather than from a Word object, 
then open the WIN-OS/2 object’s Settings notebook). 

2. Click on the Session tab. 

3. Click on WIN-OS/2 settings, choose the WIN-OS/2 settings 
option, then click OK. 

4, Click on WIN_CLIPBOARD and verify that it is set to On. 


You can turn off a Windows program’s public 
Clipboard temporarily using the WIN-OS/2 


settings control in the System Setup folder. 


Now verify that your main WIN-OS/2 setting is for public Clip- 
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board by following these steps: 


z. 


oe 
3. 
4, 


Open the System Setup folder (click mouse button 2 on the 
Desktop and click System Setup). 


Open the WIN-OS/2 Setup object. 
Click Data Exchange. 
Verify that the Clipboard is set to public. 


If the Clipboard is public at both levels, you can copy from Ami Pro 
to an OS/2 program (for example, to the OS/2 System Editor) in 
the following way: 
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Select the text you want to copy. 
Press Ctrl+Insert to copy it to the Clipboard. 
Switch to the application where you want the text to appear. 


Press Shift+Insert to paste the text into the application. 


\Ceyt3 =When pasting text from Word for Windows or 
other applications that embed formatting to 
another Windows program or to an OS/2 PM 
(Presentation Manager) program, the contents of 
the clipboard are automatically rendered as plain 
text. When pasting from a Windows program 


into a DOS or OS/2 text application, the 
Clipboard’s contents are not always automatically 
rendered as text. See Question 15.27 for what to 
do if strange things start showing up in your 
pasted text. 


.26. What’s the difference between the Data 


Exchange Clipboard setting and the 
WIN_CLIPBOARD setting? 


If you’re astute, you might have noticed that the WIN-OS/2 
settings object has two different controls for the Clipboard. One, as 
shown in the preceding question, is in the Data Exchange tab. The 
other is in the WIN-OS/2 settings. So, what’s the difference? 
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The setting in the Data Exchange tab is a master switch for all 
running WIN-OS/2 Clipboards. When you set it to private, any 
running Windows applications have their clipboards set to private. 
The setting that is in the Session tab (WIN-OS/2 settings) controls 
the default Clipboard status of any new WIN-OS/2 objects you 
create. With it set to Off, any new objects you create will default to 
Off. With it set to On, any new objects you create will default to 
On. The default notwithstanding, you can use the Data Exchange 
tab to change the setting for running Windows programs at any 
time. You also can use the WIN_CLIPBOARD setting in indi- 
vidual WIN-OS/2 objects to change the default for individual 


objects. 


27. Why does a DOS window freeze when | 
try to paste from Word for Windows? 


Sometimes it works fine. Sometimes garbage characters appear in 
addition to the text you’re trying to paste. Other times, it doesn’t 
seem to work at all. The reason is that the Clipboard is trying to be 
smart. Consider, for example, the fact that you can copy a section of 
text to the Clipboard and paste it somewhere else in Word for 
Windows. Not only is the text transferred, but the formatting is, 
too. The odd behavior you are seeing is a failure of the Clipboard to 
properly sense that the object receiving the pasted data really wants 
it rendered as plain text, rather than in Word for Windows format. 
The problem usually occurs only when transferring data from a 
Windows or OS/2 PM application to a text window. 


Unfortunately, no one-time fix is available that eliminates this 
problem. You can remedy the situation, however, on a case-by-case 
basis in the following way: 


1. Open the OS/2 Clipboard Viewer (it’s in the Productivity 
folder). 

Select Display, Render... 

Click Text. 

Click OK. 

Select the text. 

Press Ctrl+Insert to convert the Clipboard’s contents to text. 


Close the Clipboard. 


ee, ee ee ae 
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.28. What is dynamic data exchange? 


Dynamic data exchange (DDE) is a special type of data exchange. If 
you transfer data between two DDE-aware programs, the data and a 
reference to the application that owns the data are both passed. 
DDE is similar to the Clipboard, but information about the owner- 
application, as well as the data, is passed to the receiving applica- 
tion. After data is transferred using the Clipboard, changes to it in 
the source document don’t affect various copies that might have 
been made. When data is transferred using DDE, changes at the 
source are reflected in all copies that are linked to the source. DDE 
is similar in concept to shadows, in that when you use DDE, you're 
creating linked copies of the original. 


A good example of when you might use DDE is for incorporating 
spreadsheet data or a graph into a word processing document. 
Spreadsheet programs typically are used to arrange, manipulate, and 
present data in tabular and graphical forms. A word processor 
typically is used to present text and pictures. With DDE, you often 
can link some of the text and pictures in your word processor 
document with tabular data or graphics in your spreadsheet file. 
Tabular spreadsheet data would be represented in the form of a 
table in the word processing document. A graph might show up as a 
picture. If the underlying data changes, the table and graph change. 
By establishing a link between the two document types, data 
changes are reflected automatically in the word processing docu- 


ment. 


.29. Does DDE work between Windows and 
OS/2 Presentation Manager programs? 


Yes. You can use DDE between DDE-aware Windows programs, 
between DDE-aware OS/2 PM programs, and between Windows 
and OS/2 PM programs. Figuring out the steps, however, can 
sometimes be a little confusing or tedious. Different applications 
often have different names for DDE. Unfortunately, almost none of 
them call it DDE at the menu level. Word for Windows and Excel, 
for example, call it Paste Special. DeScribe calls it Link Paste. 
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Relatively few applications support DDE. OS/2, however, accom- 
modates those that do. 


Before proceeding, verify that public DDE is enabled between the 
two applications or environments. To perform DDE between OS/2 
PM and WIN-OS/2, shared DDE must be turned on for the WIN- 
OS/2 object as well as in the WIN-OS/2 Setup object in the System 
Setup folder. First, check the system-wide setting for WIN-OS/2 
and OS/2 PM DDE exchanges, by following these steps: 

1. Open the System Setup Folder. 

2. Open the WIN-OS/2 Setup object. 

3. Click Data Exchange. 

4. Verify that DDE is set to public. 
Now verify that the Clipboard is public in the WIN-OS/2 program 
you want to use by following these steps: 

1. Open the Settings notebook for the WIN-OS/2 object. 

2. Click the Session tab. 


3. Click WIN-OS/2 settings, select the WIN-OS/2 settings 
option, and click OK. 


4, Click WIN_DDE and verify that it’s on. 


To perform DDE between two applications, the steps vary by 
application. The general method is as follows: 


1. Open the source application and document. (The application 
that creates and maintains the data you want to link.) 

2. Select the data you want to link. 

3. Press Ctrl+Insert to copy the data to the Clipboard. 


4. Open the target application and document where you want to 
copy the data. 

5. Select the Edit menu and look for a Link, Paste Link, or Paste 
Special option. (Don’t press Shift+Insert; that copies the data, 
which might be termed as static data exchange.) 

6. Use the Link command you find to link the data to the 
desired location. 
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.30. What is object linking and embedding? 
Object linking and embedding (OLE) is similar to DDE. When in a 


Windows application such as a word processor, you can summon 
the help of a more specialized application (Equation Editor, 
drawing program, and so on) to create an equation or picture (an 
object). You then can embed either the finished object or a link to it 
into the current document. The application you used to create the 
object is an OLE server. The application into which you embed it is 
an OLE client. You may have noticed the files OLESVR.DLL (for 
servers) and OLECLI.DLL (for clients). 


The embedded object can be displayed and printed by the OLE 
client, but it cannot be edited directly by the client. To edit the 
object, you usually double-click it. If the object is simply embedded, 
the object is copied into the server’s workspace where you can 
manipulate it. When you're finished editing, you close the server 
and the changed version of the object is transferred (at your option) 
back to the client program. After you embed an object into a client 
document, the client now owns that object. The only instance of 
the object that is saved to disk resides in the client document. The 
server can be summoned at any time to edit it, but the server does 
not have any independent capability to edit the object. 


Alternatively, you can embed a /ink to an object that’s been saved to 
disk. When you do that, the server can independently access the file 
that contains the object. If the same object is linked to multiple 
documents, any changes made to the object in the original file are 
reflected in all other documents that are linked to it. Used this way, 
OLE produces a result similar to DDE, except the process is faster 
and much more automatic. Moreover, more Windows programs 


support OLE than support DDE. 


.31. Does OS/2 support object linking and 
embedding? 


Yes, but only for Windows applications. 


Drives Objects: Files 
and Filing 
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The Drives folder is the principal object-oriented tool for working 
with files in OS/2. Although for many users it seems a little clumsy, 
with just a little setting up, it can become much more efficient than 
the OS/2 command line and even more efficient than some of the 
third-party alternatives. Give some of the ideas and suggestions 
offered here a try before you give up. You might just like what you 
find. 


Driving and Filing 
Techniques 


This chapter answers a variety of questions on filing techniques. I 
try to address some of those puzzled looks that seem to ask “Why?” 
every time users encounter drive objects. The drive object is a new 
concept for users accustomed to DOS and Windows, and the 
variety of filing solutions that have crossed their computer screens. 
It was even new to old hands at OS/2 1.x when OS/2 Version 2 first 
appeared several years ago. Under OS/2 1.3 and earlier versions, 
users had the File Manager (PMFile), which some people still keep 
around to avoid confronting the drive object head-on. Other users 
have embraced some third-party solutions. 


In this chapter, I try to translate filing concepts into Drive tech- 
niques. For better or worse, you can do some things with drive 
objects that you can’t do any other way in OS/2. If you need to 
copy long filenames to a floppy disk, for example, you can’t use 
COPY from the command line—you have to Drive. Who knows, 
once you see some of the possibilities, you might discover that you 
enjoy driving more than commando filing. 
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1. What exactly are drive objects anyway? 


A drive object simply is a way to display information about your 
drives in a folder. Each time you boot the Workplace Shell (WPS), 
OS/2 makes an internal list of the drives on your system and what 
kind they are. OS/2 then places those drives into the Drives folder. 
The Drives folder contains at least one icon for each drive letter on 
your system. Each different type of drive is represented by a 
different icon, as shown in Figure 16.1. This figure shows two 
floppy disks (A: and B:), five fixed-disk partitions (C: through G:), 
and a RAM drive (virtual disk). 


Floppy drives 


Drive F 


CD-ROM Hard disks 


Figure 16.1. The Drives folder shows different icons for different drive 
types. 


e & e 
Speaking Objectively 
This section focuses on how to use drive objects for working with 
files and directories. You might already know what to do at the 
command line. Drive objects, however, are a whole new ball game. 
In fact, because some commands are embedded into menus, you 
might miss them entirely unless you look carefully. 
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16.2. How do | use the drive object to get a 
directory listing comparable to what the 
command line gives me? 


Drive objects and their components possess most of the same 
characteristics and properties as folders, which means they can be 
displayed in Icon, Tree, or Details view. The Details view corre- 
sponds most closely to information you get by typing DIR at the 
command line. Use the following steps to produce the Details view: 


1. Click mouse button 2 on the disk or folder you want to view. 
2. Click the arrow to the right of the word Open. 


3. Click Details view, which displays a window similar to the 
one shown in Figure 16.2. 


oe Drive E “Details View 

[con] tie | TT Lat 

OO’, Bekion - Beskiong : 410-54 - S56 a AM 
README README 6-14-94 11:58:08 PM 
AUTOEXEC.BAT AUTOEMEC.BAT 6-29-94 7:27:38 AM 
emdloop.cmnd emdloop.cmd 9-10-94 1:36:32 PM 
CONFIG.000 CONFIG.000 ‘ $194 8:21:36 PM 
CONFIG.001 CONFIG.O01 2, 6-29-94 7:27:40 AM 
CONFIG.003 CONFIG.003 3, 96:94 6:51:48 PM 
contig. bak config.bak 6-29-94 7:30:36. AM 
CONFIG.BK$ CONFIG,BK$ ; 9.594; 4:50:32 PM 
CONFIG.HOLD CONFIG.HOLD 571 8-29-94 8:25:18 AM 
CONFIG.NEW CONFIG.NEW j 86-2994 8:58:30 AM 
CONFIG.SYS CONFIG.SYS ; 9-10-94 10:34:30AM 
DEL.LST DEL.LST : 61394 8:14:08 PM 
DELETE DELETE 9-494 10:25:56 AM 
Desktop Desktop 8-29-94 7:40:32 AM 


Figure 16.2. Use a drive object’s Details view to see file sizes and dates. 


.3. How can | make drive components 
always default to Details view? 


You can display any drive object in three ways: 


M Tree: A tree for root directories, icons for everything else 
M@ = Jcon: Everything as icons 
M@ Details: Everything as details 
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Use the following steps to change the behavior for an entire drive 


(for all of C:, but not D:): 


s 
é: 
3 
4, 
Z 
6. 
5 ¢ 
8. 
a 


Open the Drives folder. 

Open the Settings notebook for the drive you want to change. 
Click the Menu tab. 

Click Open in the Available menus section. 

Click Settings in the Available menus section. 

Click the drop-down arrow in the Default action list box. 
Select the view you want for the default. 

Click OK. 


Close the Settings notebook. 


If you want to change the default display behav- 
ior for all drives on your system, you need to use 
this method for each one. You can simplify the 
task a little by selecting all the drives you want to 
atfect before selecting Open Settings. This way, 
the Settings notebooks for all selected drives are 
opened at the same time. You still have to change 
them one at a time, but at least you are spared 
the tedium of having to manually open the 
Settings notebook for each one. Every little bit 
helps. Using OS/2 2.1 and later versions, all 
subfolders on a drive inherit the view behavior 
from their respective Drive object. OS/2 2.0 did 
not support inheritance, however (from the root or 
disk level). You can, if desired, make independent 
view settings for any given subdirectory on a 
Drive. 
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.4. What's the drive object equivalent of 
TREE /F? 


An equivalent doesn’t exist. The default view of a drive object, of 
course, is Tree view. However, in Tree view, the Drive view shows 
you only directory structures, not files. 


6.5. Does OS/2 have ASSIGN, JOIN, and 
SUBST commands? 


Yes, but only for OS/2 DOS sessions—not for use at the OS/2 
command line. A major consideration here is the extra complexity 
of tracking all those dependencies in the WPS. Adding layers of 
pseudodrives, drives treated as directories, and drives joined as one 
adds considerably to the amount of time it takes to update the 
system .INI files. In giving those commands up, however, the 
object-oriented approach enables you to name any object whatever 
you want. If you want to call drive D: (in the Drives folder) 
“Overflow storage from the sewage project,” nobody’s going to try 
to stop you. If you want to name \LETTER as “Correspondence 
folder,” you can do that as well. Moreover, you almost never have to 
type file or directory names when using the WPS. If you have DOS 
batch files or other programs that depend on ASSIGN, JOIN, and 
SUBST, however, these commands are available in OS/2 DOS 
sessions. 


6.6. Can I display a tree without all those 
icons so | can see more at once? 


Sure. OS/2 provides several different display possibilities. You can 
display the icons in their normal large size, smaller, less-detailed 
icons, or no icons at all. You also can display the Tree view with or 
without lines that show the tree structure. The advantages of 
choosing one of the alternative views are lower memory use, faster 
screen display, and less space usage on-screen. The no-icon look is 
pretty Spartan compared to the normal view, but it uses a lot less 
memory and shows you more information on-screen at one time. 
Personally, I find the small icon view a nice compromise. 
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1. Open the drive object of interest in Tree view. (This step isn’t 
essential, although it enables you to see changes as you make 
them.) 


2. Click either mouse button on the title bar icon and click 
settings. 


3. Click the page arrow to move to Page 2 of 3 in the View 
section of the Settings notebook. 


Under Icon display, select Normal, Small, or Invisible. 
Under Format, select Line or No lines. 


Select a font and size if the default isn’t to your liking. 


4, 
> 
6. 
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Close the Settings notebook. 


7. Great. Can | change all my drives at 
once? 


No. In fact, you can’t even trickle down the setting to subdirectories 
for a given drive. You must change them one at a time. You can 
remove a few steps by selecting all drives you want to change before 
opening the Settings notebook (if you do this, start at the Drives 
folder rather than in an open drive window). At least you can open 
all the Settings notebooks at once. Before embarking on this 
wholesale change, however, try just one to see how you like it. It’s 
much easier to change one back than the whole bunch, given the 
lack of automation. 


16.8. Can I open two views of a drive at the 
same time? 


Yes, depending on what you want to see. As shown in Figure 16.3, 
you can simultaneously display Tree, Icon, and Details view of the 
same folder. You cannot, however, display different variations of the 
Tree, Icon, or Details view at the same time. For example, you can’t 
display a large Icon view of drive D: and an invisible Icon view of 
drive D: at the same time. 
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Figure 16.3. You can display a folder in three views at the same time. 


What if you make a shadow of it? Nope, that won’t work. Recall 
that changing a shadow’s settings also changes the original object's 
settings. 


“46.9. Can | make a directory on drive D: visible 
from a folder that’s on drive E:? 


Sure. Just create a shadow of it in the folder you want to use by 
following these steps: 
1. Open the two folders of interest. 


Hold down the Ctrl and Shift keys. 


3. Click and hold mouse button 2 on the folder you want to 
shadow. 


4. Drag the folder’s shadow to the other folder from which you 
desire easier access (see Figure 16.4). 
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Use Ctrl+Shift+drag to create a shadow of 
PMComm in TysonDesk 


Figure 16.4. Use shadows to access folders from other drives. 


5. Release mouse button 2 when the folder is where you 
want it. Make sure the international Do not enter sign is 
not displayed; otherwise the location you have selected is not 


valid. 


As you drag, notice the connecting line that joins 
the object you're dragging with the original. This 


provides a visual confirmation that you’re making 
a shadow rather than moving or copying actual 
data. 
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10. What is the object approach to finding a 
file? 


Use the Find option from any folder’s pop-up menu by following 
these steps: 


1. Open the pop-up menu for any folder. 
2. Click Find. 


3. Type a name specification in the name field. You can use * 
and ? wildcards (*.BAK), but you also can specify an entire 
name (DATABASE.SZZ). 


4. Choose the appropriate Start Folder (i.e., where you want the 
search to begin). 


5. If you want to narrow the search by specifying object 
characteristics, click the More button and add any criteria you 


deem appropriate (see the following NOTE). 


6. To narrow or further specify which folders are searched, click 
Locate. 


7. Select a location approach that will maximize your chances of 
finding the object; you can select only one search location. 


8. Click OK. 
9. Click Find. 


OS/2 searches for objects matching your specification and places 
shadows of them into a Find Results folder (if you select the Save 
Results option). From there you can examine your “catch” to see if 
you found your answer. 


To see where an object is located on your hard disk, open the 
Settings notebook for the shadow and click the File tab, (assuming 
that the object is a file or folder). The Physical name section tells 
you where actual files and folders reside. The Find feature can 
search all drives at once, or only one drive at a time. To search for 
files on more than one but fewer than all drives at the same time, 
use PMSEEK, seek and scan files, in the Productivity folder. 
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You use the More option to build a list of criteria 
for matching objects. Ordinarily, you might not 


need this feature. However, if you want your 
search to include hidden object, or perhaps just 
to include a specify object class, the More option 
provides the capability. See Question 3.21 for an 
example of how to use the More option. 


5.11. What am I supposed to do with the 
folder called Find Results *.DOC? 


When you use choose the Save Results option in the Find command 
for any folder or drive object, OS/2 places shadows of whatever if 
finds into a folder called Find Results. You can use that folder to 
inspect what you found. When you're done, delete the Find Results 
folder, which contains shadows created just for this operation. 
Deleting the folder and its contents does not affect the originals. If 
you locate shadows you might find useful in other folders, you can 
move them before deleting the Find Results. In fact, that’s one of 
my primary uses for the Find feature. Alternatively, you might 
discover that Find works just as well for most purposes if you don’t 
enable the Save Results feature. 


16.12. Does any visual cue on-screen 
distinguish a Copy from a Move? 


Yes. When moving (usually by dragging from one fixed disk 
location to another), the icon that is dragged is an exact duplicate of 
the original, as shown in Figure 16.5. 
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Figure 16.5. An object icon is identical to the original when it is moved. 


When the icon is being copied, it has a faded appearance, as shown 
in Figure 16.6. 
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Figure 16.6. An object that is being copied has a faded look. 


13. How do I expand all branches of a tree 
at the same time? 


You can’t. In Tree view, if you try to select everything in the 
window at the same time, OS/2 simply refuses. Given that display- 
ing all those icons at the same time takes up a lot of time and 
memory, I’m not sure you would like the results. If you need to 
work at that level, you might consider one of the third-party 
directory management programs for OS/2. (See Chapter 23 for 
more information on shareware solutions.) 
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16.14. How do I make a drive object default to 
show me the most recent files first? 


You can’t. Drive objects sort in ascending order only, unfortunately. 
Use the following steps to change the default sort order for a drive 
object: 

Open the Settings notebook for the drive object. 

Click the Sort tab. 

Click the Default sort attribute drop-down list. 


Click the attribute you want to use. 


eS ae 


Close the Settings notebook. 


Another nuance about the drive object settings is 
that although changes to the Menu settings affect 
all descendant folders (subdirectories), changes to 


the Sort settings do not. If you want to change alll 
subdirectories to default in a specific order, you 
must change them one at a time. 


6.15. In the Details view, what’s the 
difference between physical name and title? 


There are potentially three names for any given file: 


The physical name: The actual name of the file for command- 
line operations 


™@ .LONGNAME: An optional, extended name stored in a file’s 


extended attributes 


M@ Title: The WPS filename for display with an icon 


The physical name is the name you use at the command line. When 
you first create a file on an HPFS drive, the file’s physical name and 
title are identical, and no .LONGNAME extended attribute exists 


unless the program that creates the file explicitly creates one. 
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When you first create a file on a FAT drive, the physical name and 
title are identical, provided you use the 8.3 DOS FAT naming rules 
(no spaces, no special characters, eight characters for the name, 
three characters for the extension, and so on). 


As long as the filename you use at the WPS level conforms to the 
underlying filenaming rules, physical name and title remain the 
same, and the .LONGNAME extended attribute does not get set. 
The moment you introduce a non-conforming title, however, or 
change the WPS title so that it differs from the physical name, the 
two pieces of information are maintained separately. If you rename 
the file from the command line, the physical name changes accord- 
ingly. If you rename the object from the WPS, the title changes 
accordingly. 


If you ever subsequently synchronize the physical name and title (by 
making them exactly the same in all respects, including case), OS/2 
no longer maintains them separately. Once they’re back in synch, 
changing the name from the command line changes the title as well. 
Similarly, changing the title from WPS also changes the physical 
name, until or unless you use a title that doesn’t conform to the 
rules. 


-16. What are the filenaming rules in OS/2? 


Filenaming conventions in OS/2 are similar to those in DOS. For 


both HPFS and FAT systems, the following rules apply: 


M@ Illegal characters: 


ASCII @ through 31 "/ \ : 2? !1<>* - & @asthe 
first character of a program name 


For FAT, also don’t use: 

+ ; [ ] ( )(only one period is allowed in a FAT file name) 
M The filename must contain at least one character. 
M The filename cannot be a reserved name (the following list 


plus any installed device drivers): 


COM1 
COM2 
COM3 
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LPT1 
LPT2 
LPT3 
NUL 

PRN 
CLOCK$ 
CON 
SCREENS 
POINTER$ 
MOUSES$ 
KBD 


M Avoid using accented characters in filenames if files you create 
will be transferred to computers that use different code page 
settings. 


Furthermore, under FAT, a filename can have only eight characters 
as the name and up to three characters as the file extension (these 
must be separated by a period, although you don’t need to include a 
period if you don’t have an extension; you can have only one 
period). This format sometimes is referred to as 8.3 format. Legal 
FAT filenames include the following: 


C 

cccccccc 
C.D 

C.DD 

C.DDD 
cccccc . DDD 


HPES filenames can be up to 254 characters and include any 
number of periods and spaces. HPFS filenames also retain case 
information, although uppercase and lowercase versions of any 
given filename are identical (ThisFileName is the same filename as 
THISFILENAME or thisfilename). Legal HPFS filenames include 
the following: 

DOCUMENT 

Letter to Grandma from Little Red Riding Hood 
STATCALC.EXE.OLD 


DISKQ1.SYS.Put on hold while testing new version 
PROGRAM. CMD 
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Texts HPFS filenames that do not meet FAT specifica- 
tions are invisible to programs that are not HPFS- 
aware, even when running under OS/2. DOS 
and Windows programs, as well as some older 
16-bit OS/2 programs, are not HPFS-aware. If a 
file does not show up in a program’s file listing, 
use a drive object or the OS/2 command line to 
verify that the file exists. Enhanced HPFS 
filenames also are invisible when using OS/2 
emulation of DOS and Windows. However, 8.3 
filenames stored on HPFS disks are fully acces- 
sible by OS/2’s DOS and Windows, unless they 
are buried too deeply in the directory tree. DOS 
programs are limited to 63 characters of 
path+filename, while HPFS can use up to 254 
characters. 


5.17. How do | change to OS!2 System from 
the command line? 


Unlike DOS, OS/2 enables you to have file and directory names 
that contain up to 254 characters, some of which can be blanks. If a 
file or directory name contains blanks, you need to enclose it in 
quotes: 

CD "\OS!2 System" 


COPY GRANDMA.DOC "Letter to Grandma explaining why Goldilocks 
isn't there" 


= 16.18. What's the drive approach to CHKDSK? 


How about PMCHKDSK.EXE? You have several choices. If you 
like knowing it’s there and that it works, you can run PMCHKDSK 
from the OS/2 command line. Use the following line to check 
drive E: 


PMCHKDSK E: 
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Unfortunately, PMCHKDSK accepts only a drive parameter—it won't 
accept a /F switch. It prompts you to write corrections to disk. You 
also can, if you prefer, create a program reference object for it and 
put it wherever you like. However, if your Drives folder is already 
open, the easiest way to run PMCHKDSK is to select the Check disk 
option from any drive’s object pop-up menu, as shown in Figure 


16.7. 


Figure 16.7. To run PMCHKDSK, select Check disk from a drives pop-up 


menu. 


Once all the wheels finish turning, a diagram like the one shown in 
Figure 16.8 appears. PacMan, anyone? 


Check Disk - Results - C: 


Figure 16.8. PMCHKDSK shows disk usage graphically. 
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Running CHKDSK or PMCHKDSK is a little tricky on some drives— 
OS/2 won't let you write corrections to a disk that is in use. If any 
files are open on a drive, OS/2 won’t resolve file problems on the 
disk because it may have difficulty distinguishing between a file 
that’s really open and one that’s messed up. Practically speaking, 
this means that the main OS/2 boot drive, the drive that contains 
the CHKDSK (or PMCHKDSK) programs and any necessary .DLL files, 
the drive that contains SWAPPER.DAT, and any other drives with 
open files are all off limits. For most users, this means booting from 
the OS/2 installation disks in order to do a full CHKDSK. Fortu- 
nately, by using the AUTOCHECK: option in the IFS (for HPFS) and 
DISKCACHE (for FAT) lines in the CONFIG.SYS file, most users 
never need to manually initiate a CHKDSK. When it’s necessary, 


OS/2 itself does the honors. 


19. What’s the Driving distance to FDISK 
(where is FDISK in OS/2)? 


How about FDISKPM.EXE? Like PMCHKDSK.EXE (but don’t 
ask me why one starts with PM and the other ends with PM), 
FDISKPM.EXE is the GUI equivalent of FDISK.EXE. Use the 
following methods to run it: 

M@ Run it from the OS/2 command line 

HM Create a program object for it 

M@ Run it from the Drive folder’s object pop-up menu 


Use the following steps to run it from the Drive folder’s object pop- 
up menu: 


1. Click mouse button 2 on the Drives folder (or click mouse 
button 2 in any blank area inside the open Drives folder, or 
click either mouse button on the title bar icon). 


2. Click mouse button 1 on the Create partition option. 


These steps display the GUI FDISKPM screen, as shown in 
Figure 16.9. 
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Partition Information 
Name File System Type MBytes 


Bostable = ‘Primary : 50 


Bootable 
Startable : BOOT MANAGER 


Figure 16.9. FDISKPM uses a graphical user interface (GUI). 


Compare this with the character-based FDISK screen shown in 
Figure 16.10. Although it’s easy to say six of one, a half dozen of the 
other, for my money, the GUI version seems a little less scary. 


t™ 9 OS/2 Window 


Figure 16.10. FDISK uses a text-based interface—the mouse wont help 
here. 
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-20. What is the object approach to 
DISKCOPY? 


There isn’t one. Use the following steps to copy between drive A: 
and B: where A: and B: contain identically formatted disks: 


1. Click mouse button 2 on the source drive. 
2. Click Copy disk. 


3. Insert source and target disks into A: and B: (as appropriate) 
and press Enter. 


This approach simply runs an OS/2 version of the ancient character 
mode DISKCOPY program that has plagued DOS users for so long. 
The only nice thing about OS/2’s DISKCOPY command is that it 
copies the entire image of one disk before transferring it to the 
other. If drives A: and B: are not suitable for performing a 
DISKCOPY, you won’t find out until DISKCOPY has already wasted a 
minute or two copying the source. At that point, it doesn’t prompt 
for alternatives. Instead, it tells you that it couldn’t do it and makes 
you start all over. 


leat To copy the disks that come with OS/2, note that 
many are in XDF (extended format) format, which 
uses about 1.8M per disk. You cannot copy these 
disks with DISKCOPY. Instead, you must use 
XDFCOPY. For example, to copy from drive A: to 
drive B: (assuming that both are 3.5-inch diskette 
drives), use 


XDFCOPY A: B: 


To copy an XDF diskette from A: to A:, use 


XDFCOPY A: A: 


With the latter, follow the instructions for inserting 
the source and target diskettes, when prompted to 
do so. 
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6.21. If drives A: and B: aren’t the same, how 
can | do a DISKCOPY? 


It sounds stupid, but the following instruction works: 
DISKCOPY A: A: 

or 

DISKCOPY B: B: 


The DISKCOPY command copies from the source disk you have in 
drive A: or B: into memory and prompts for a target disk in the 
same drive. Replace the source with the target and press Enter. If 
the target disk is bad, however, DISKCOPY doesn’t keep the image in 
memory or let you try it again—it makes you start all over. 


.22. Which is better: FAT or HPFS? 


It depends. Assuming that you have enough memory, 60M or larger 
partitions usually provide superior performance using HPFS. Many 
of ifs and buts go into the decision of which to use. Table 16.1 
summarizes the most important differences. 


Table 16.1. 
The skinny on FAT versus HPFS. 


EE 


FAT-Pro 


Compatible with both DOS and OS/2 
Allows the dual boot option 


Requires less memory than HPFS 


Super-FAT implemented by OS/2 is faster than ordinary 
DOS-FAT 


EE 


CFAT-Con 


Limited to 8.3 filenames 


Use by real DOS and OS/2 is more likely to produce file 


errors 
Slower access than HPFS on most OS/2 systems 


Prone to file fragmentation 
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HPFS-Pro 


Allows filenames up to 254 characters 
Better protection of file integrity 
Faster access than FAT on most disks 
Resists fragmentation 


Allows file protection and isolation from real DOS 


Can be read by OS/2’s DOS and WIN-OS/2 
H{PFS-Con 


Requires an additional 500K of memory (including a useful 
cache size) 


Invisible to real DOS 
Can’t use many DOS file utilities 
File system errors are difficult to manage 


Requires disk reformatting 


6.23. What's the easiest way to change the 
settings for an .EXE file that’s on a large 
directory? 


Although all this object-oriented stuff is useful, sometimes you run 
up against sheer tedium. For example, I have a \UTILITY directory 
that contains about 500 files. If I want to examine the settings for 
one file, it’s ridiculous to wait for OS/2 to display all 500 icons. 
When confronted with this situation, I use the Find feature by 
following these steps: 


1. Display the object menu for any folder or the LaunchPad. 
2. Click Find. 


3. Type the name of the file you want to find in the Name field 
(for example, ZI. EXE). 


4. In the Start Folder field, specify the exact path (for example, 
D: \UTILITY) where the file is located. 


5. Click Find. 
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The system searches for the file and displays a shadow of it in a Find 
Results folder. You can access the file’s settings using the shadow. If 
you think you'll need frequent access to the file, you could enable 
the Save Results option before clicking OK in step 7; or, move the 
shadow to a convenient folder. If you did choose Save Results, you 
can delete the Find Results folder when you're finished with it. If 
you moved a shadow from it to a new location, the shadow stays in 
its new location. All shadows still in the Find Results folder are 


deleted (the original files are not deleted). 


24. When using Find, where are the Find 
Results folders being put? 


Under OS/2 2.x, if you used Find, OS/2 automatically created a 
Find Results folder that you then had to manually delete to avoid 
creating desktop clutter. In OS/2 version 3, however, creation of a 
Find Results folder is now optional. Unless you choose the Save 
Results option, as shown in Figure 16.11, OS/2 automatically 
disposes of the Find Results window when you choose Close. 
Notice in Figure 16.11 that the unsaved Find Results window has a 
Close command, while the save Find Results folder does not. 


a 
ae 
cm 


CARLIE OSI2 System Object Packager Object 12 System 


| oldzips OSI2 Prof, Setup OSI2Chess 


Figure 16.11. 05/2 3 enables you to dispose of a Find Results folder more 


easily than previous versions. 
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All in all, the different behavior should make OS/2 easier for new 
users. Previously, users were concerned that shredding the Find 
Results folder would delete their files. While that’s a needless worry, 
the default behavior in OS/2 3.0 eliminates that as a concern. 


46.25. Is there an object-oriented way to create 


a 0-byte file? 


Some programs seem to require 0-byte files for various purposes. 
Often, they’re like the starter for sourdough bread. Regardless of 
why you need one, several object-oriented techniques use tools in 
the WPS. One way is to use the Data File template in the Template 
folder, as in the following steps: 


1. Open the Template folder. 

2. Open the target folder (where you want the 0-byte file to 
reside). 

3. Position the mouse cursor on the Data File template and 
press and hold mouse button 2. 


4, Drag the Data File icon to the Destination folder. 


5. Hold down the Alt key and click mouse button 1 on the 
name of the newly created Data File icon to open the name 
for editing. 

6. Type any name you want the 0-byte file to have. 

7. Click the Data File icon to close the name field edit. 


Depending on where and how you happen to be working, accessing 
the Templates folder may not always be very easy. If another data 
file is visible in a folder, you can use the Create Another option 
from its object pop-up menu to create a 0-byte file. You also can 
place shadows of the Data File template wherever you're likely to 
need the facility. 


5.26. How do | to create subdirectories using 
the Workplace Shell? 


A subdirectory is a folder. Use the following steps to create a new 
subdirectory: 
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Open the Drives folder and the Templates folder. 
Open the drive where you want to create a new subdirectory. 


3. Open the folder corresponding to where you want to create 
the subdirectory (if you want to create \DeScribe\Letters, for 
example, then open the \DeScribe folder). 


4. Use mouse button 2 to drag a copy of the Folder template to 
the folder where you want the new directory to appear, as 
shown in Figure 16.12. 


cs | ey |i 


WK1 123D05S Spreadsheet WK3 1 
ex | = 


Spr 


7 aah | 
Sheet WG1 123 05/2Sheet'wG2 Ami Pro 
) 5) 


|| Digital Audio WAV Digital Video. AVI Font P 


coal er eee 


|] Microsoft Excel 3.0 ChartXLC Microsoft Excel 3.0 Macro Add1n.XLA 


coll a4 
| Microsoft Excel 3.0 Macro Template Microsoft Excel 3.0 Macro.XLM 


| 


oy BAB: 


| Microsoft Excel 3.0 Spreadsheet TemplateXLT Microsoft Excel 3. 


0 Spreadsheet.~L$ 


Figure 16.12. Use a Folder template to create a new subdirectory. 


5. Point the mouse cursor at the Folder title on the new folder 
and press Alt+mouse button 1. 


6. Type a new name and click the folder icon to close the name 


field. 


This is just one of several ways. If you aren’t partial to using 
templates, you can use the following method: 

Open the Drives folder. 

Open the drive where you want to create a new subdirectory. 


3. Open the folder corresponding to where you want to create 
the subdirectory (the parent folder, for example, if you want 
to create \DeScribe\Letters, then open the \DeScribe folder). 
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4, Click mouse button 2 on any folder, and click on Create 
another. 


5. In the Create Another window, type the name for the new 
folder. 


6. Ensure that the parent folder is selected as the target, and 
click Create. 


27. What's the difference between folders in 
the OS/2 Desktop directory and subdirectories? 


Nothing, except in the way you use them. Typically, the folders in 
the Desktop directory (also a folder) do not contain any files, except 
for the Templates folder. The files in the Template folder are small 
starter files used as a basis for creating new documents, spreadsheets, 
icons, programs, and other objects. Most of the information in the 
Desktop directory is stored in the form of extended attributes, and 
as entries in the OS/2 .INI files. 


The directory listing shown in Figure 16.13 contains the contents of 
Desktop on an HPFS system displayed by using the following 
command at the C:\ prompt: 


DIR DESKTOP 


L— 0 0S/2 Window 


9a 4DIR> | 

11 file( es used 

. 7345152 S putes free 
j14:31;34(8) E:\ ddir desktop 


iThe volume Label in drive E is 0S2, 
‘The Yolume Serial Number is 6691; 2814. 
‘Directory oF E: \desktop 


eee 2 


OS Programs 


Ti 
t 
rs 
tt 
tt 
Ti 
ti 
t: 
z: 


Sapenees 


; 308 Tysonbes opie Groups 
7i4la Windows Programs 
1 file(s} 


Yo 
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Figure 16.13. 4 command-line view of the Desktop directory. 
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Notice that Desktop itself contains just directories and no files. 
Depending on your version of OS/2 and what type of file system 
you're using, it might have a different name on your system. The 
Desktop directory contains one entry for each folder you see on the 
desktop. If you were to navigate each of the directories shown— 
WIN-OS!2 Groups, System Setup, Templates, Multimedia, and so 
on—you would encounter empty directories (except for Templates). 
In each case, however, extended attributes exist for the directories 
shown. Open an OS/2 command window and type the following 
from the root directory of your OS/2 boot drive: 


DIR D* O* 
You see should be something like one of the following: 


Desktop 
0S!2 2.1 Desktop 
0S!2_ 2.1_D 


Change to one of those directories with one of the following lines: 
CD Desktop 

CD "OS!2 2.1 Desktop" 

CD 0S!2 2.1_D_ 

Now type the following line: 

COPY \CONFIG.SYS HELLO.DAT 


This command makes a copy of your OS/2 CONFIG.SYS file and 
calls it HELLO.DAT. Now take a look on the Desktop. You should 
now see a new object there that represents HELLO.DAT. See? The 
Desktop is really just a subdirectory, after all. If you’re a typical 
OS/2 user, HELLO.DAT probably is the only actual file on your 
desktop—and an unwelcome one at that—drag it to the shredder! 


Many users carefully install OS/2 on its own partition, which often 
is limited in size. Should reinstallation or reformatting be necessary 
later on, keeping OS/2 on a dedicated partition helps minimize the 
trauma to your own data files (apart from those installed as part of 
OS/2). Because of the limited size, you typically will begin to notice 
if actual data files and programs—rather than references to them— 
are stored in your Desktop directory. Not only do they appear odd 
next to the Desktop’s normal residents, but they consume much 
more disk space as well. A normal Desktop directory consumes no 
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more than 50K in extended attributes and templates, yet this 
marvelous structure can give you instant access to hundreds of 
megabytes of programs and data—all accessed using folders, 
program reference objects, and shadows. 


.28. If I’m not supposed to put files in my 
Desktop directory, how can I| access them? 


Several possibilities exist. One way, which I find tedious, is to use 
Drive objects. You can take much of the tedium out of using Drive 
objects, however, by making the Drives folder into a Work area. 
This way, each time you close the Drives folder, everything in it 
closes. Use the following steps to make the Drives folder a Work 
area: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the Drives folder. 
Click the File tab. 


3. Click Work area so it appears with a check mark, as shown in 
Figure 16.14. 


- Settings 


Figure 16.14. Check Work area to open and close folders automatically. 


4. Close the Settings notebook. 


You also can create shadows of your most frequently accessed 
directories and keep them in the Drives folder. Even though your 
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Drives folder itself may be on your C: drive (in your Desktop 
folder), you can include shadows of directories from anywhere 
(D:\DATA, E:\AMI\DOC, directories on a network, and so on). 
Through a constructive use of shadows, you can greatly reduce the 
amount of time you spend navigating through your directories. If 
you prefer to leave your OS/2-installed objects alone, another 
option is to create a dedicated folder that contains only shadows of 
things to which you need frequent access. 


.29. Can I make a folder close automatically 
when a subfolder in it is opened? 


Yes. You can use OS/2 Warp 3’s new window setting to cause 
parent folders to close each time a descendant folder is opened. This 
can greatly help eliminate clutter. You can set a folder to close either 
when just a subfolder within it is opened, or whenever any object in 
it opens. If you set the Drives folder to automatically close, for 
example, then you wouldn’t have to go back and close it. To use 
this setting, follow these steps: 


Open the Settings notebook for the folder you want to affect. 
Click on the Window tab. 


Click the page arrow to select page 2. 


er ee ae 


To cause the folder to remain open when objects it contains 
are opened, choose Never. To cause the folder to automati- 
cally close when subfolders are opened, choose Subfolders 
only. To cause the folder to close whenever any object 


(including subfolders) is opened, choose All objects. 


5. Close the Settings notebook. 


You cannot set this behavior for a folder that’s a 
work area. If you could, then each time you 
opened a subfolder, the parent folder would 


close, which would automatically close the 
subfolder you just opened. Fortunately, OS/2 
Warp makes the page 2 Window option unavail- 
able for Work Area folders. 
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30. How can | use shadows to save time 
and effort? 


The best use of shadows gives you remote object-oriented control of 
data and directories from the Desktop. The idea is to have access 
but to avoid actually putting your data into the OS/2 Desktop 
directory. For example, you might create subject matter folders on 
the Desktop. From these folders, you might want to have quick 
access to data, programs, and/or directories that are related to that 
subject. The Desktop folder—where your subject matter directories 
reside—is stored on your main OS/2 drive. Many systems are 
configured with an OS/2 system partition that’s just large enough 
for OS/2, with a little bit of room for system growth. These systems 
simply don’t have enough room for user files. Moreover, imagine 
the complexity of having the OS/2 operating system’s files inter- 
mingled with yours. I don’t advise keeping your own files and 
directories cluttered together with the system’s files and directories. 


Rather than actually keeping data and documents in your subject 
matter folders, you can keep shadows of the directories where 
needed files reside. Those files often are on other disk partitions, 
perhaps even on a network drive. You also might keep shadows (or 
program reference objects) of whatever applications and utilities you 
need, as well. The advantage is that shadows and program reference 
objects don’t take up very much room; they are merely pointers to 
real data. Hence, you can create subject matter folders that organize 
your files and programs in any way that’s convenient. 


For example, I have several task-oriented or subject matter folders. 
One is called Zip Tools. I use the ZipTools folder when I’m working 
with files I download. Because I have to unzip or unarc incoming 
files, ZipTools contains shadows of my archive tools. Because I 
often have to inspect the files, ZipTools contains shadows of a 
directory where unzipped files get put, as well as a shadow of 
HyperView, my primary file viewing utility. Because I often have to 
move files to DLL and HELP locations (referenced by LIBPATH), 
I also have shadows of those directories in ZipTools. This enables 
me to easily drag any files where they have to go. I also have my 
unpacking directory included in LIBPATH, PATH, DPATH, and 
SET HELP. This enables me to try out any incoming programs 
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before committing them to permanent locations. ZipTools is shown 
in Figure 16.15. It contains no files at all—just shadows of other 
objects and several program reference objects, including files, drives, 
and directories. Table 16.2 explains the contents of the ZipTools 
folder. 


ES help PMComm 
x ae preety 


Shredder 


Figure 16.15. A user’ working folder can contain references to different 
directories and tools. 


Table 16.2. 
An explanation of objects in the folder shown in 
Figure 16.15. 


Title Actual object Description 
a-m D:\UTILS\A-M Shadow of where I keep 


utilities whose filenames 
start with a2 through m 

consult D:\CONSULT Shadow of when I keep 
files relating to consult- 
ing activities 

dil D:\OS2\DLL Shadow of location for 
non-system DLL files 

Drives E:\Desktop\Drives Shadow of the Drives 
object 

files D:\GCPNEW\Files | Shadow of where I put 
my Golden CommPass 
downloads and uploads 

help D:\OS2\HELP Shadow of location for 


storing non-system Help 


files 
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Title Actual object Description 

HyperView HyperView Program Reference to 
reference object for browsing program 
D:\UTILS\A-M\HV.EXE) 

n-z D:\UTILS\N-Z Shadow of where I 


keep utilities whose 
filenames start with x 


through z 
oldzips G:\ZIPS\OLDZIPS Shadow of location 


where I keep some 
archives 


Shredder — System Shredder Shadow of Shredder 


UnZip UnZip object Program object for 
unzipping files (zip 
files have association 
that generally makes 
this object unneces- 


sary) 
ZipInfo Zip directory object Object for seeing the 


contents of zip files 


ZIPS G:\ZIPS Shadow of storage 
location for archived 
files I download from 


BBSes 


Notice that the files, tools, and directories contained in the 
ZipTools folder are quite diverse. The only thing they have in 
common is that I require frequent access to them when working 
with uploads and downloads. When I need access to an article on 
which I’m working, so I can upload it, I can just open Consults, 
rather than opening the Drives object, then opening Drive D: and 
navigating to the appropriate directory. 


Using shadows saves time and memory. When I want to work with 
files ’ve been downloading, I open Zip. I designated Zip as a work 
area, which means that any time I open Zips, a shadow of Test 
(contained in ZipTools but also contained in Zips) opens. This 
way, I can see the files decompressing in Unzipped as I click them 


in Zips. 
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~16.31. How can | make files automatically 
unzip when | double-click them? 


As usual with OS/2, there are several ways. I’ll describe the easiest 
way. Many users focus on the .ZIP, .ARC, or .LZH files and try 
adding their favorite unarchiver to the object pop-up menu. That’s 
not the easy way. They quickly discover that they need to modify 
the Settings notebook for each archive file they obtain. Instead, 
direct your attention to the unarchive executable file (such as 


UNZIP.EXE, LH.EXE, etc.). 


What's a ZIP? A zip file is a collection of files 
stored in compressed form. Zip actually has 
become like the name Xerox—generic. A variety 


of (mostly mutually incompatible) archive/ 
compression programs exist, including PKZIP, 
InfoZip (compatible with PKZip), LHARC, LH2, 


and others. 


First, create a program reference object for your unzip utility by 
following these steps: 


1. Drag a new program object from the program template to a 
folder where your unzip executable file will reside. 


2. Call it Unzip, or something similarly descriptive (you 
probably will want to create a separate object for each 
unarchiver you have; make your name descriptive). 


3. Include the name of the executable file in the path and file 
field (D:\UTILS\PKUNZIP.EXE, 
C:\PROGRAMS\LH.EXE, and so on). 


4. Include any unzipping parameters in the Parameters field, as 
shown in Figure 16.16 (x for LH2, -j for the ZipInfo 
unzipper, nothing for PKWare’s PKUNZIP, -e for ZOO, 

e -a for ARJ, and so on). 
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Expanded files go to this directory 


Figure 16.16. Setting up an unarchiver to extract automatically. 


5. Place the target directory for unarchived files in the working 
directory: UNZIP, TEST, and so on. (It’s a good idea to 
unarchive files to some type of test or inspection directory so 
that you can examine them—especially when trying 
shareware.) 


6. Click the Association tab. 


7. Under New name, type the extension associated with the 
unarchiver (such as *.ZIP, *.LZH, and so on). 


8. Click Add. 


9. If other valid extensions exist (in some setups, the extension 
.QWK, used for some BBS mail readers, also might always 
correspond to a particular archive program on your system; 
see Chapter 23 for more information), you can include them 
in the same way. 


10. Close the Settings notebook. 


To test your new facility, open a folder that contains archived files 
and the folder that corresponds to your working directory. Click 
mouse button 2 on any archived file and click the arrow to the right 
of Open. Verify that the name of your unarchive program appears 
in the Open list with a check mark beside it. Press Esc to clear the 
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menu. Double-click the archived file. Watch the target folder as the 
program executes. The names of the files you’re unarchiving should 
appear in the target folder. 


If your unarchived program appears on the Open 
menu, but something else is checked as the 
default, there’s a good chance that the item 
checked has an explicit association with the file 
extension being used. Chances also are that the 
old association probably isn’t as useful as the one 


you’ re trying to establish. Open the Settings 
notebook for the program that is checked (for 
example, E.EXE or System Editor), click the 
Association tab, and remove the .ZIP association 
from the list. After you do that, your unarchive 
program should now be the one that’s checked. 


Extended Attributes and 
Long Filenames 


OS/2 enables you to use filenames as long as 254 characters. You 
also can have as many periods as you like. Using these creations 
from the command line, however, can prove formidable. This 
section looks at some common questions about extended filenames 
and extended attributes. 


32. Can | preserve long filenames when 
copying to a floppy disk? 


Yes, but you can’t use the command-line COPY, XCOPY, or REPLACE 
commands to do it. If you use the BACKUP command, the long 
filenames are preserved. Otherwise, to preserve long filenames when 
copying to floppies, you must use the drive-object approach. For 
example, use the following steps to copy “Letter to Grandma about 
the wolf problem” to your A: drive: 
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Open the Drives folder. 


2. Open the drive that contains the files you want to copy 
(navigating as necessary). 


3. Click the first file you want to copy to drive A:. 
4, Use Ctrl+Click to select each additional file you want to copy. 
5. Drag the files to the A: drive icon. 


Nexis =When you drag files to or from a floppy drive, 
they are copied. When you drag files from a 
hard drive to another hard drive, they are moved. 


If you were copying from hard drive C: to hard 
drive D:, you would need to press Ctrl to copy 
rather than move. 


After copying the files, open a Details view of the A: drive object to 
verify that the long filenames are still there (see Figure 16.17). 


Object Class Real name name Last write date Last write 
Folder =; eer | 


Deccuphion al SHARE pio sbler| Data File Des a 


Vn ve De g 


Figure 16.17. The Details view shows both the long and short names— 


even on your A: drive! 


The Details view shows the long name and reflects the fact that 
“Letter to Grandma about the wolf problem” was actually truncated 


to “LETTER_T” on drive A:. 
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.33. Why doesn’t DIR /R show me the long 
filenames on a floppy disk? 


Actually, DIR /R works fine, but only from an OS/2 DOS session. 
It doesn’t work from an OS/2 command-line session. If you type 
DIR /? at the OS/2 command line, you are informed that /R is an 
option, but for DOS-mode only. 


If you need to see the long filenames on a FAT volume, you must 
either have to use a drive object or slip over into an OS/2 DOS 
session. Incidentally, this won’t work from bootable DOS (VMB); 
it only works from OS/2’s version of COMMAND.COM. 


Undelete 


OS/2’s approach to UNDELETE is not really up to OS/2’s overall 
design excellence. Nonetheless, it’s the built-in approach to 
recovering files you've deleted. Rather than editorializing about 
UNDELETE’s numerous deficiencies, I’ll try to answer the questions to 
help you use what you have. 


34. Why doesn’t UNDELETE work? 


Maybe it’s not enabled. To enable UNDELETE, you must have a SET 
DELDIR line in your CONFIG.SYS file (and in your OS/2-DOS 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file), and it must not have REM in front of it. 
Open CONFIG.SYS (check your AUTOEXEC.BAT file, too) with 
a plain text editor (E.EXE is the best built-in candidate for editing 
CONFIG.SYS) and verify that the line is present and not REMed 
out. REM in front of aCONFIG.SYS statement turns that statement 
into a remark. Remarks often are used to annotate a CONFIG.SYS 
file, but they often are used to disable statements without deleting 
them. They give you an easy road back if you change your mind. 


Another reason UNDELETE sometimes appears to be broken is that 
you re not using it the right way. In order for UNDELETE to work, 
you must run it from the same directory where the file was deleted. 
Use CD to go to that directory and try again. If the directory has 
been removed (RD or RMDIR or otherwise deleted or shredded), you 
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must first re-create it. For example, if you shred a folder called 
D:\Taxes\Vital Data that contains your 1993 tax documents, and if 
your DELDIR allocation for the drive is large enough, you can 
recover your files by typing the following lines at the OS/2 com- 
mand line: 

D: 

MD "\Taxes\Vital Data" 


CD "\Taxes\Vital Data" 
UNDELETE *.* 


OS/2 prompts you for each undelete. If you want OS/2 to undelete 
everything without nagging you about each one, add /A to the end 
of the UNDELETE line: 


UNDELETE *.* /A 


-35. What if I’ve forgotten the name of the 
subdirectory | deleted? 


No problem; simply go to the root directory for the drive and type 
the following: 


UNDELETE * /L /S 


This lists all files in the delete queue for that drive, including the 
exact path where those files were. You can use either that informa- 
tion to manually log to the directory (re-creating it if necessary) or 
the UNDELETE * /S command from the root directory. When 
undeleting with the /S switch, OS/2 automatically re-creates 
directories that have been deleted. 


16.36. Can | selectively turn the DELDIR feature 
on and off during a session? 


Yes and no. The SET DELDIR command in CONFIG.SYS sets the 
environment for all OS/2 sessions. Once the WPS is loaded, you 
can’t change the DELDIR behavior in any PM process launched 
directly from the WPS, except for command-line sessions. You also 
can bypass the DELDIR behavior in an OS/2 command-line session. 
Simply use DEL or ERASE with the undocumented /F switch. The 
/F switch instructs OS/2 not to add the deleted files to the delete 
queue. 
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Some users might wonder why you would want to selectively bypass 
the delete queue. The reason is strategy. UNDELETE works by 
creating a first in, first out (FIFO) queue of hidden deleted files on 
the \DELETE directory. If your DELETE directory contains 
dozens of small files from various operations, a single large delete 
will push most, if not all, of those files out of the queue. If it’s a file 
you re sure you won't want back (a large .TMP file or a large .ZIP 
file, for example), it somehow seems a shame to trade the undelete 
capability of dozens of uncertain files for a single large file that you 
absolutely want zapped. By using the /F option when you delete 
files that you’re sure you don’t want back, they are permanently 
removed (although you probably can recover them using the 
GammatTech utilities, which has an UNDELETE feature that works 
differently from OS/2’s). 


If you have a program that creates several 
temporary files, you might want to turn off 
UNDELETE before launching that program. For 
example, many word processors and database 
programs create and delete numerous .TMP files 
during a session. It seems silly that these files 
should clutter up your DELETE queue. For such 
programs, you can create a dedicated command 
file or batch file that turns off DELDIR before 
loading the program. You can substitute that 
.CMD or .BAT file for the normal .EXE or .COM 
in the program reference object used to launch 
the program. For example, to launch DeScribe 
with UNDELETE turned off, you could use the 
following command file: 

@echo off 


SET DELDIR= 
C: \DESCRIBE\DESCRIBE 


The exact path for DeScribe, of course, would 
depend on your own directory structure. 
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37. What happens if | delete multiple 
versions of the same file? 


As long as the amount of space you've reserved is sufficient, OS/2 
maintains the different versions. In some ways, if you have sufficient 
disk space reserves, this makes OS/2’s native UNDELETE approach 
superior to some of the third party alternatives, since they typically 
let you recover only the last-deleted version of a file. Using OS/2’s 
UNDELETE, it doesn’t matter that they have the same names or 
might have once occupied the same disk sectors. If you go to the 
\DELETE directory and type DIR /AH (AH: show hidden files), 
you ll see why. The files are not maintained under their original 
names. Instead, they receive numbers. The CONTROL.DEL file 


tells the original name and location of each numbered file. 


When you use UNDELETE in any given subdirectory, OS/2 checks to 
see if there’s already a file by the same name. If one exists, OS/2 
offers to give the current file you are undeleting a new name. Files 
most recently deleted are undeleted first. Chances are good that the 
first one undeleted is the one you want. To be sure, however, you 
can undelete all versions that are available, giving each a new name 


(TAX93.1, TAX93.2, TAX93.3, and so on). 


6.38. Why is deleting files so slow with 
UNDELETE turned on? 


As explained in Chapter 13 the UNDELETE command must decide 
on a file-by-file basis whether there is room in the queue for the file 
that’s being deleted. If many small files are being displaced by the 
current deletion, the activity of checking the files in the queue, 
updating CONTROL.DEL, and adding the current deletions is 


time-consuming. 


6.39. What’s the object-oriented version of 
UNDELETE? 


No built-in object-oriented version of UNDELETE exists. There are 
some third-party implementations of a wastebasket approach to 
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undeleting, however. Check on your OS/2 BBS and look for one. 
See Chapter 23 for additional information. 


(6.40. UNDELETE has eight letters. Can | 
shorten it? 


Sure. If you are really desperate for disk space, rename 
C:\OS2\UNDELETE.COM. For example, use the following 


command: 
REN \OS2\UNDELETE.COM UND.COM 


If you have 37K or so to spare, you can clone UNDELETE.COM 
so that UNDELETE.COM or UND.COM works: 


COPY \OS2\UNDELETE.COM \0S2\UND.COM 


The latter solution is the better way to go if you share your com- 
puter with others. They might not like getting a SYS1041: The 
name specified is not recognized as an internal or 
external command, operable program or batch file error 
message when they try to UNDELETE your performance review. 


Alternatively, you could set up a command file to create a synonym 
for UNDELETE. For example, create the following file and name it 
UND.CMD: 

@echo off 

UNDELETE %1 %2 %3 %4 %5 

For DOS, you could have UND.BAT, with the identical contents. 
Another simple solution is to use a DOSKEY definition in your OS/2 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file: 


DOSKEY UND=UNDELETE $* 


Backing Up and Restoring 


I like the joke, “IBM told me to back my system up, but I can’t find 
reverse!” Being able to back up your system and selected parts of it is 
a vital part of your computer operation. Unfortunately, there isn’t a 
good built-in method. A method exists, but it’s not a good one. If 
you can’t afford a tape backup system, you're stuck with OS/2’s 
default. 
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41. How do | back up my system? 


To back up everything, including files that are in use, you must 
boot without the WPS. The quickest way is to add 


CALL=C: \0S2\CMD.EXE 


to the end of your CONFIG.SYS file, shut down, and reboot. This 
boots you to the OS/2 command line. From there, run the BACKUP 
command according to the instructions shown in the OS/2 
Command Reference (in the Information folder). When you're 


done, type EXIT (at this point, the WPS loads). 


42. Does OS/2’s backup program compress 
files? 


No. The backup program collects files into a single file (per disk) 
called BACKUP. number (BACKUP.001, BACKUP.002, and so 
on). The file CONTROL.number contains a list of the files and 
their original directories. Some users mistakenly think that because 
all the files go into a single file (often referred to as archiving), they 
are compressed. They are not. Some programs, like LHARC and 
PKZIP, perform compression and archiving. 


.43. Can I use OS/2’s backup and restore 
programs on compressed files? 


Yes. However, you may have difficulty finding a compression pro- 
gram that correctly handles extended attributes and long filenames. 
At the moment, Lh2, by Peter Fitzsimmons, as well as the Info-Zip 
series, both handle extended attributes and long file names correctly. 


Lh2—Peter Fitzsimmons 

A: WARE Inc. 

P.O. Box 670 

Adelaide Street Postal Station 
Toronto, Canada M5C 2J8. 


Info-Zip c/o zip -bugs@wkuvx1 .wku. edu via Internet 


Both are available on most OS/2 BBSes. 
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16.44. Can I use the DOS version of FastBack 
under OS/2? 


Yes and no. (You probably are getting tired of hearing that, right?) 
The DOS version of FastBack, as is the case with all DOS backup 
programs, doesn’t know about EAs and long filenames. You can use 
FastBack from an OS/2 DOS session as follows: 


M™ DMA speed low or medium seems to work fine on most 


systems; high speed DMA does not. 


M@ You can’t back up HPFS files with names that don’t conform 
to the DOS 8.3 naming rules. 


M™ You can’t back up some files that are in use (some programs 
lock other access out, some do not). 


Mi You can’t (and shouldn’t even try to) back up 
SWAPPER.DAT. 


M@ You can’t back up EAs without first using EAUTIL to copy 
them to separate files. 


Oddly enough, this long list of restrictions doesn’t stop some people. 
In fact, many users’ most volatile working files (word processing and 
spreadsheet documents) don’t depend on EAs, particularly if they're 
using DOS or Windows applications programs. It’s folly, however, to 
rely on the DOS version of FastBack for files that do depend on EAs, 
unless you’ve somehow preserved the EAs in separate files using EAUTIL 
(see the OS/2 Command Reference in the Information Folder). 


One possible way around the restriction is to use something such as 
Lh2, which does preserve EAs and long filenames, to first compress 
the files, and then use whatever backup program you prefer to copy 
the large archived file to disk. Although this works, it’s not without 
drawbacks. The primary drawback is file integrity. Streaming a 
multi-megabyte file across a number of floppies is pretty risky. If 
one disk develops a problem, you're sunk! Another drawback is the 
inability to get back a single file. You must restore the entire archive 
file to your hard disk and use the archiving program to remove the 
one individual file you want. 


All in all, it’s an aggravating process. If nothing else, this description 
should convince you to invest in the OS/2 version of FastBack. It’s 
available—just in case you didn’t know. 
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45. Why doesn’t RESTORE A: /D show me a 
list of files on my backup disks? 


The RESTORE command is a little maddening. It knows what it 
wants and isn’t particularly willing to tell you when you’ve done 
something wrong. The most common problem is not realizing that 
RESTORE is directory-specific. If you don’t provide the hard disk 
directory in your command, RESTORE uses the current directory. If 
there are no backed-up files from the current directory, the list will 
be empty. To see a list of everything in the backup directory, type 


the following line: 
RESTORE A: \ /D /S 


The \ segment tells RESTORE to begin at the root directory of the 
current drive. The /D (Display file list) segment says to list the files 
without restoring them. The /S segment says to search on sub- 
directories. 


The next most common mistake is thinking that the subdirectories 


and files are on the floppy disk: 
RESTORE A:*.DOC /D /S 


If you type this command, you receive a syntax error message. 
Instead, try the following: 


RESTORE A: *.DOC /D /S 


Notice the space between A: and *.DOC. The space is necessary 
because the * .DOC specification actually refers to where to restore 
files onto the hard disk. To specify a particular directory on a 
particular hard disk (rather than just the current disk) use the 
following line: 


RESTORE A: D:*.DOC /D /S 


The third most common mistake is thinking that you can put files 
anywhere you want. You can’t. You can only put them back on a 
directory matching the same name where they originated. If, for 
example, you want to recover a prior version of a document so 
you can compare the current one, you should rename the current 
version. Alternatively, you can restore to a different drive. For 
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example, if you have a D:\DATA directory and want to compare 
files with those you backed up, you could use the following line: 


RESTORE A: C:\DATA\*.* 


If the directory doesn’t exist on C:, the RESTORE command creates 
it. If you have only one drive, you could temporarily rename the 
current directory, do the restore, and rename the directories: 

REN \DATA \DATA-NOW 

RESTORE A: \DATA\*.* 


REN \DATA \DATA-OLD 
REN \DATA-NOW \DATA 


All this finagling wouldn’t be necessary if RESTORE weren't so 
particular about where it restores what. See the OS/2 Command 
Reference (in the Information folder) for additional information. 


Troubleshooting and 
Drive Problems 


In this section, you explore some occasional snafus you might 
encounter when using Drive objects and folders. 


“17.1. Why do I receive the OS/2 !! SYS1475 
message when | accidentally leave a disk in 
drive A: when booting? 


Actually, you could get some combination of any of the following 
messages: 
OS/2 !! SYS1475 


OS/2 !! SYS2025 
0S/2 !! SYS2027 


What’s the matter with you? Can’t you see how much more sense 
this makes than the silly Nonsystem disk message you get when 
using DOS? Do you want to see what these numbers really mean? 
Once you get booted up again, type HELP 1475, HELP 2025, or 
HELP 2027. For 1475, OS/2 is proud to announce: 
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SYS1475: The file OS2BOOT cannot be found 
No help is available for the message ID number requested. 


That’s about the most help you're going to get from OS/2 when 
you accidentally try to boot up with a non-boot floppy in your boot 
drive. In any case, when you see these numbers pop up on your 
screen, check your floppy drive. Although seeing the OS/2 messages 
makes you think it’s a hard disk problem, it’s not. 


Many owners of 80486 or higher systems can 
circumvent this time-wasting and aggravating 
phenomenon. In the Advanced CMOS settings for 
the AMI BIOS (5/5/91), for example, there is an 
option to tell the computer the boot disk sequence 
to try. The default sequence is A: and then C:. 
Certainly, if you're trying to install an operating 
system from diskettes, you want to have the 
default setting in place. However, if you're just 
doing day-to-day work, you very likely could 
benefit by changing the default sequence to C: 
and then A:. | did that long ago, and it’s saved 
me from having to endure the aggravation of 
discovering a floppy still in drive A:. The sce- 
nario: Go into the office and kick on the UPS, 
then go to the kitchen to pour some coffee and 
stick a bagel into the oven. Then, | return to the 
office to discover that instead of OS/2 on the 
screen, | see those silly OS/2 !! messages. By 
setting the default boot drive to C:, this doesn’t 
happen anymore. On those rare occasions when 
| actually need to boot from A:, | just set the 
default back to A:. 


By the way, here’s what those accursed numbers mean: 


1475 The file OS2BOOT cannot be found. 
2025 A disk read error occurred. 
2027 Insert a system diskette and restart. 
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These numbers are inscribed into the boot sector 
of the formatted A: drive. Someone at IBM’s 
National Language Support (NLS) group appar- 
ently believes that these numbers are more 
internationally informative than DOS’s Non- 
system disk error message. | guess the philoso- 
phy is “If you can’t be comprehensible to 100 
percent of the users, don’t be comprehensible to 
any of them.” 


The fact that HELP for these three numbers doesn’t 
really help you understand that you have inad- 
vertently left a non-system diskette in your A: 
drive while booting up, is part of a lingering bug. 
Actually, we’re better off than we were previ- 
ously. Under OS/2 2.x, you didn’t even get the 
The file OS2BOOT cannot be found part of the 
message. All you got was No help is available 
for the message ID number requested. By the 
time OS/2 4 rolls around, you might get an 
explanation, as well. Of course, this doesn’t help 
the poor slob who doesn’t have OS/2 at all, but 
instead has a disk from a developer who uses 
OS/2 as a platform for DOS development. Some 
DOS-only users actually think the OS/2 !! 
message is the work of an OS/2 virus. In a way, 
maybe they’re correct! 


y 17.2. Why did I run out of disk space on drive 
C: when I dragged a folder from drive D: to 
drive C:? 


Dragging something from drive D: to drive C: moves it from drive 
C: to drive D:. It doesn’t just move the displayed structure, it 
actually copies the folder and its contents (including subdirectories 
and files) from one drive to the other. If you make this kind of 
mistake, carefully move the folder back before you forget. 
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.3. Why do some of my shadows “break”? 


Sometimes when you open a folder, you see two boxes joined by 
what might be described as a broken line (see Figure 17.1). This 
means that OS/2 knows there is a shadow, but the link has been 
broken. Links can be broken in several ways. The most common 
way to break a link is to delete, rename, or move a file or directory 
at a time that the Workplace Shell (WPS) is not active. This usually 
happens when manipulating files from DOS on a multi-operating 
system computer or when using OS/2 without PMSHELL.EXE 
(the main program that loads and maintains the WPS). It also can 
happen if you create shadows of a floppy disk, compact disc, or a 
network drive and later try to view them at a time that the same 
disk or drive is not available. 


Broken shadow 


Figure 17.1. The object, READTEMP. TXT, displayed as a “broken” 
shadow. 


If you boot directly to the OS/2 command line, for example, by 
including a CALL=C: \0S2\CMD.EXE line at the end of your 
CONFIG.SYS file, the WPS is not active at that time. The WPS 
also is not active when you boot actual DOS, if you boot from the 
OS/2 installation disk, or if you boot from any OS/2 boot disk. If 
you have multiple OS/2 partitions with different versions of the 
WPS active in different places, the WPS files (the OS/2 Desktop 
directory and the OS2*.INI files) for only the loaded version reflect 
changes you make to the file and directory system. 


Many operations you perform when the WPS is not active are 
invisible to the WPS. For example, your Information folder has a 
shadow of the README file that’s on your OS/2 boot drive. If you 
delete or move README at a time that the WPS is not active, the 
abstract reference that created the shadow link is broken. The next 
time you boot the WPS and open the Information folder, it will 
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expect to see the original README on your boot drive root 
directory. Because it’s not there, OS/2 doesn’t know how to display 
the shadow, and it displays it as a broken-link object. 


If you move, rename, or delete an original object while the WPS is 
active, all references to the object are changed throughout the 
system. If the WPS isn’t active, you and the file are the only ones 
who know. It’s similar to playing hide and seek. In this game, 
however, you won’t be found. 


Broken shadows also result from damaged OS2.INI files. Some- 

times damage can occur if you experience a power surge, brown out, 
or blackout at a time when OS/2 is updating the .INI files. Damage 
also occurs when inexperienced users edit the .INI files with .INI editors. 


4. What can or should | do to fix broken 
shadows? 


If broken shadows occur because you deleted files, delete the 
shadows. Once the original file is gone, any shadows are obsolete. 
If the broken link occurs because you moved or renamed a file when the 
WPS wasn’t loaded, you can delete the shadows and create new ones. 


If broken shadows are the result of .INI damage, the problem may 
not be limited to shadows. More stuff may be broken as well. If you 
have recent backup copies of your .INI files (made before the 
damage occurred) you should replace your .INI files with the 
backup copies. See Appendix A for additional information and 
procedures on replacing and repairing damaged .INI files. 


5. Is there any way to find a lost shadow? 


Yes. Some may wonder how you can lose a shadow! Well, if you’re 
trying to create a shadow and the phone rings, it usually startles you 
a little, and sometimes this can make you lose your concentration. If 
you re in the middle of dragging a shadow into a very busy drive 
folder, you may not know where you accidentally dropped it. 
Assuming you know which drive you dropped it on, you can find it 
with the following steps: 


1. Click mouse button 2 on the drive object where you think 
you lost it. 
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Click Find. 
Click More, and then click Add. 
Under Attribute, choose Object Class. 


Under Comparison type, choose is equal to. 


oy ae Sa 


Under Comparison value, choose Shadow, (Hinz: It’s pretty 
far down on the list.) 


7. Click Add, and note that the Criteria System now displays as 
Object class is equal to Shadow. 


Click OK. 


If you know any part of the shadow’s name, put at least part 
of it in the Name entry field (e.g., you might use Word* if 
you're looking for a Word for Windows shadow and can’t 
remember whether or not the “for Windows” part of the 
name was used). This can speed up the search quite a bit. 


10. Click Search all subfolders. 
11. Click Find. 


OS/2 now searches for all shadows on the selected drive. When it 
finishes, shadows of all shadows it found are placed into a Find 
Results folder, as shown in Figure 17.2. 
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Figure 17.2. Find Results displays shadows and the folders where they were 
found. 


The parenthetical references in the figure are the subdirectories 
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(folders) in which the shadows were found. You can go immediately 
to the folder where the original shadow is located by selecting 


Locate from the shadow in the Find Results folder: 


1. Click mouse button 2 on the shadow in the Find Results 


folder. 
2. Click Original. 
3. Click Locate. 


If you selected Save Results, once the Find Results folder has served 


its purpose, you can and should delete it to avoid clutter. 


The shadow’s shadow knows! Yes, what you see 
in the Find Results folders this time actually are 
shadows of shadows. When you locate the 
original, OS/2 locates the parent shadow, not 
the ultimate original, if you will. If you select 
Original, Locate from that shadow, you will 
usually find the original nonshadow object. 


-6. How can I format a new disk in Drive A:? 


When | open it, | receive a SYSO045 message. 


If you try to open the drive A: object to format a new disk, you 
might get confused. The drive light goes on for a few seconds and 
goes off without opening the drive. At this point, you receive a 
SYS0045 message, followed by another warning dialog box. It’s 
frustrating, isn’t it? How can you format a disk if you can’t open 
drive A:? Your heart is in the right place, but your finger is on the 
wrong button. 


When you open a device, OS/2’s default action is to display a 
directory of what’s on the device. Because the new disk isn’t 
formatted, OS/2 finds nothing to display. Use the following steps 
rather than trying to open drive A: 


1. Click mouse button 2 on the drive A: object to display its 


pop-up menu, as shown in Figure 17.3. 
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Figure 17.3. The Format disk option is on a drive's object pop-up menu. 


Click Format disk 

Fill in a label, if desired. 

Use the up- or down-arrow key to select a capacity. 
Click Format. 


Click OK when the formatting operation is complete. You 
now can format another disk or click Cancel to close the 
format command. 


ee a ee ee 


While a formatting operation is in progress, you 
can switch away from it and continue working 
normally in other sessions. OS/2 smoothly 
multitasks disk operations so that the system as a 


whole remains usable. The same is true when 
performing other disk-intensive operations, such 
as copying, compressing, sorting, and indexing. 


117.7. Why does my CD-ROM drive show up as 
a hard disk icon in the Drives folder? 


If you’re using OS/2 2.0, the problem probably is due to a known 
bug in OS/2’s capability to correctly recognize a CD-ROM drive. If 
you're using OS/2 2.1 or a later version, however, you probably 
have an error in your CONFIG.SYS file (symptoms include the 
CD-ROM drive showing up as a hard or floppy disk icon or 
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improper CD-ROM initialization). Some users discover that if the 
CD-ROM drive is turned on (with an inserted disc), the CD-ROM 
icon displays in the Drives folder. They may assume that this is 
normal system behavior. It isn’t. At most, your CD-ROM drive 
should be powered up when you boot OS/2, but you should not 
need to insert a compact disc at this time. 


If you encounter any of these behaviors under OS/2 2.1, you 
probably have an error of some kind in your CONFIG.SYS file. 


The most common problem is improper installation. In some cases, 
parts of old CD-ROM and SCSI support are still contained in the 
CONFIG.SYS file. Look for the following line: 


CDROM.SYS 
This line has been replaced by the following line: 
BASEDEV=O0S2CDROM.DMD /Q 


In particular, you need the equivalent of the following lines (these 
lines are for the Toshiba 3301 using the Future Domain FD-850 


SCSI controller): 

DEVICE=C:\0S2\MDOS\VCDROM.SYS For virtual DOS 
support 

BASEDEV=0S2CDROM.DMD /Q Support for the 
CD-ROM drive 

IFS=C:\0S2\CDFS.IFS /Q Support for the CD- 
ROMs installable 
file system (IFS) 

BASEDEV=FD8XX . ADD Support for the 


FD-850 (and other 
FD-8XX devices) 


VI 


The exact lines you need vary by the drive and controller you are 
using. If your CONFIG.SYS file seems to have other lines—perhaps 
ones left over from an earlier version of OS/2—you can try com- 
menting them out. If you have a SCSI hard drive, however, that 
approach can be dangerous because you might inadvertently lock 
yourself out (always have your OS/2 boot disks ready). Assuming 
that you have already tried to adjust your system manually, a better 
approach is to open the System Setup folder and use Selective 
Installation to reinstall support for your CD-ROM and the SCSI 
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controller that runs it. Make a backup copy of your current 
CONFIG:SYS first, however, and remember to always cross your 
fingers and think pure thoughts when you reboot. 


A quick way to verify that the problem is OS/2 
and not your drive (if you’re using OS/2 2.1 or 
later versions) is to open the WIN-OS/2 File 
Manager. If it correctly displays your CD-ROM 
drive icon, the problem is most likely a persistent 


bug in OS/2. 


.8. Can I safely delete the hidden EA 
DATA. SF from my FAT drives? 


No, not if you plan to continue using the drives under OS/2. The 
EA DATA. SF file is where OS/2 stores EAs for files on a FAT 
system drive. If you delete the EA DATA. SF file and if there is any 
vital program information stored in the EAs, you need to bandage 
your foot (as in “shooting oneself in the foot”). It’s particularly 
damaging if you delete the EA DATA. SF file from a working OS/2 
boot drive. If you do that, there is no way to recover the EAs. 
Chances are that you will lose many important settings. 


On the other hand, if you use a disk (usually floppies) only on a 
DOS system, you can delete the EA files with wild abandon. For 
now, at least, DOS doesn’t use the EA files. To delete one, remove 
the hidden, system, and read-only attributes and delete it with a 
wildcard to avoid the inability to specify spaces in filenames 

in DOS: 


ATTRIB -S -H -R EA?DATA. ?SF 
DEL EA?DATA. ?SF 
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For many people, printing is the main reason for owning a com- 
puter. Putting work onto paper is the foundation upon which 
everything else rests. Without the capability to print what you 
compute, the desktop computer is worthless for many people. 
When something doesn’t quite work right or when you can’t quite 
figure out how to get your printing system to do what you think it 
should do, it’s easy to get a little more upset than you do when 
Mahjongg crashes. 


This section tackles a variety of questions about printing. For 
general use of the Printer and Spooler objects, review Chapter 4 and 
Chapter 5. This section also focuses on techniques that answer 
specific questions, deals with a few misconceptions, and tries to 
untangle some printing mysteries. 


I.1. What is a printer object? 


A printer object is several things. On the outside, it’s a tool for 
printing files that are ready to go to the printer. You drag a file to 
the printer object and drop it. You then are prompted (usually) to 
choose plain text or printer-specific. If the file contains no printer 
control codes, it’s plain text. If it does contain printer control codes, 
it’s printer-specific. 


On the inside, it’s a collection of system resources (ingredients) for 
y 8 
printing. In effect, a printer object is a printing recipe: 


@ Epson printer driver 
M@ LPT1 port 

M Separator page 

@ Print spooler 


Mix well, and print. You can combine a variety of different 
ingredients to make different printing recipes. Each recipe you make 
defines a printer object. While you're at it, the printer object also 
gives you the means to control the various parts. For example, not 
only can you change which port to use in your current printing 
recipe, but you can change the characteristics of ports as well. When 
you change port characteristics, the change affects all printer objects 
that use that port. To continue the analogy, if you replace the salt 


container’s contents with a salt substitute, you affect not only the 
dish you're making, but all other dishes that require salt. 
y g q 


Keep these diverse uses for the printer object in mind as you read 
this section. Knowing what a printer object is used for, knowing 
how to change the characteristics of a printer object, and knowing 
how to use the printer object as a handle on printing resources are 
your keys to understanding OS/2 printing. Once you know what 
does what and why, you'll spend a lot less time scratching your 

_ head. Pll bet you didn’t know that understanding OS/2 could cure 
dandruff! 
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This chapter answers several questions dealing with OS/2 printing 
in general. This is the “How do I control printing?” section. Later, 
you will take a look at issues that affect only PM, WIN-OS/2, and 
DOS printing. 


8.1. | have three printer objects. How do | 
change which one is the default? 


Many users look in the Printer Driver section of the Settings 
notebook and think they have to go through that whole ordeal to 
change drivers. If you’re looking in the Settings notebook, however, 
you re looking in the wrong place. Use the following steps to change 
the default printer object: 


1. Click mouse button 2 on any printer object. 
2. Click Set default. 


3. Click on the name of the printer object you want to use. 
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L8.2. How can I tell if a job has already started 
printing? 


There are two ways; one is graphic, the other is textual. Change the 
status of your printer to put all printing on hold, send three or four 
jobs to the printer, open the printer object in icon view, and look 
closely at the icons. Each one should represent a document and a 
printer. Once the job has started printing, a green arrow pointing 
toward the printer appears at the edge of the document picture (see 
Figure 18.1). 


Figure 18.1.4 green arrow indicates that printing is in progress. 


If the job has stalled, a red circle appears between the two little 
pictures showing that a problem exists (see Figure 18.2). 


Figure 18.2. A red circle with a line in it indicates that printing has 
stalled. 


Open the printer object in Details view. Maximize the window if 
necessary. To the right, each job has the text Waiting in queue. 
If you now take the printer off hold, releasing it to print, the text of 
the first one changes to Printing. If there’s a problem with the 
queue, a text message appears indicating the kind of error it appears 
to be. Depending on the kind of printer, some of the error messages 
are quite informative. 
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8.3. How can I send a single job to the head 
of the queue? 


To send a single job to the head of the queue, follow these steps: 


1. Open the printer object. 
2. Click mouse button 2 on the job you want to print next. 
3. Click Print next. 


When you select the Print next option, the position of the job 
moves to the start of the print queue. 


.4. Can | adjust the print order for individual 
print jobs? 


If multiple jobs are in the print queue, you could use the Print next 
option to juggle them around until they’re in the correct order. This 
can become confusing, however, because using Print next changes 
the position in the queue. If you have more than just a few jobs to 
change, you may start to feel like a human shell-sorter. Moreover, if 
your print jobs are all identified only as “System” (for instance, jobs 
printed from DOS or WIN-OS/2), relative displayed positions may 
be your only easy way to know which job is which. Alternatively, 
you can change the relative numerical priority of individual jobs. 


Neyiss §=Don’t confuse this priority setting with the spooler 
priority in Question 20.9. Changing job priority 
doesn’t change the amount of CPU time the print 
job will receive, it just changes the priority relative 


to other jobs in the queue. Changing spooler 
priority changes the amount of CPU the spooler 
as a whole gets and speeds up or slows down all 
printing, regardless of the individual job priority 
settings. 


Unlike the Print next option, changing the numerical priorities does 
not affect the displayed positions in the queue. If you have jobs that 
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you can identify only by their positions in the queue, you might 
find changing numerical priorities preferable to Print next. Use the 
following steps to change a job’s priority relative to other jobs: 


1. Open the printer object. 
2. Open the Settings notebook for the job you want to adjust. 
3. Use the adjustment arrows to set the priority up or down. 


4, Close the Settings notebook. 


The default priority setting is 50. You can set priority from 1 to 99. 
The higher the number, the higher the priority. To make a job print 
after other jobs displayed, select a number less than 50. To make it 
print before other jobs, select a number greater than 50. You cannot 
change the priority of a job that’s already being printed. Actually, 
you can change it, but the change won’t take effect. The next time 
you open the Settings notebook for that print job the settings revert 
to their former value. 


If you plan to adjust the numerical priority of 
several print jobs, you can save time by selecting 
all those you want to adjust: click mouse button 2 
on any one that’s selected and open the Settings 


notebook. This opens the Settings notebooks for 
all that are selected and enables you to adjust 
them assembly-line style. Adjust the one that’s 
showing, close the Settings notebook, and move 
on to the next one. 


8.5. How can | put just a few jobs (or even 
one job) on hold? 


Use the object pop-up menu for the jobs you want to hold: 


1. Open the printer object. 
2. Select each of the jobs you want to put on hold. 


3. Click mouse button 2 on any selected job. (Shift+F10 doesn’t 
work in the Printer window for some reason, so you must use 
your mouse.) 
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4. Click Change status. 
5. Click Hold to hold all selected jobs. 


When the entire print queue is on hold, the individual job icons do 
not change. When an individual job is put on hold, however, a 
diagonal bar is inserted into the job icon to indicate that the job is 
on hold (see Figure 18.3). When you release the job, the bar 
disappears. In Details view, you see the text Job held rather than 
the bar. 


Line means that this job is on hold 


Figure 18.3. A bar in the icon indicates that printing is held by the user. 


$8.6. How can | tell what programs printed the 
System” jobs in the print window? 


You can’t. Unfortunately, OS/2 doesn’t keep track of the owner of 
print jobs that originate in WIN-OS/2 and DOS. Jobs printed 
under PM applications are usually identified by filename. For jobs 
printed by DOS or WIN-OS/2, the only real way to tell is by time 
of submission. To see the submission times for all jobs, open a 
Details view of the printer object. 


Nexis You also can display the jobs by double-clicking. 
However, if you use the System Editor (E.EXE) to 
view them, be careful not to save them after 
viewing. If you have a browser/viewer, set its 


association to .SPL and use it instead of E. If you 
do that, add an .SPL association to the Picture 
Viewer in the Productivity folder as well, to 
preserve the option of using it to view .SPL files 
that qualify as metafiles. 
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8.7. What is IBMNULL? 


IBMNULL is exactly what it sounds like: a null printer driver. Use this 
when you don’t need or want print formatting from OS/2 PM 
(Presentation Manager) programs. If you have a printer driver that’s 
supported by WIN-OS/2, but not by OS/2, set the OS/2 default 
printer driver to IBMNULL. Similarly, use IBMNULL as the default 
IBM printer driver if you experience problems when printing from 
a DOS application. In fact, if you have to do a lot of driver switch- 
ing, create a printer object for IBMNULL to make changing default 
printer objects easier. 


If you have separate programs or batch files that are run from a 
DOS session, IBMNULL also comes in handy to set printer fonts or 
spacing before printing actual data. IBMNULL gives you a printing 
mechanism, without any attempt from PM to run interference or 
second-guess you. 


/ 18.8. Can | separate print jobs from different 
people? 


Yes. Use the Separator file option. This prints a formatted separator, 
or “banner” page before each job. To use a separator file, follow 
these steps: 

1. Open the Settings notebook for your printer object. 

2. Click Print options. 


3. Type the name of your separator file. Include the drive and 
directory (C: \DATA\JSMITH. SEP, for example). 


4. Close the Settings notebook. 


For this feature to work properly, you must use 
the appropriate driver for your printer. If you 
have replaced your normal driver with IBMNULL 


for some reason, the separator file feature will not 
work. In fact, you may receive time out errors 
when trying to print. 
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9. Why doesn’t my separator file work? 


My first one didn’t work either. If you're receiving error messages, 
see the NOTE at the end of the preceding question. If OS/2 seems 
to be ignoring your separator page, the usual cause is that your 
separator file isn’t set up correctly. The reason is that separator files 
have an obscure, arcane format. A separator file uses a variety of @ 
controls to dictate what appears on the separator page. To see the 
options, put your cursor into the separator file fill-in area on the 
Print options page and press F1 (Help). Locate Separator file and 
double-click it. Double-click Separator page codes to display the 
real information, shown partially in Figure 18.4. Sometimes the 
information you want is there, but buried. 


Separator Page Code 


|| The following list contains the separator 
|| codes and their descriptions: 


| @Ltext Prints the specified text. 


| eo Ends a line. You must 

\ specify where you want 
lines to end when the 
separator page is printed. 
Use after @Ltext, for 
example: @Z fext@Z. 


Prints the date the spool 
file was created. 


Figure 18.4. Separator page codes are documented online. 


The syntax for the @ commands is straightforward, but cryptic. 
OS/2 includes two sample separator files on your \OS2 directory 
(usually C:\OS2): PSCRIPT.SEP and SAMPLE.SEP. Take a look 
at SAMPLE.SEP, shown in Table 18.1. 


Vil 
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Table 18.1. 
pigs ect. ge a separator file included with 
OS/2. 


Separator Code Meaning 


@ Identifies this as a separator file 
@2 Skips two lines 
ewso Sets the paper width at 80 characters (use 


for portrait 8.5 x 11-inch paper) 


@BEN@UGO @B: turns on block letters (creates large 
letters using @ signs) 


@N: is the submitter’s name and user or 
machine ID 


@U: turns off block letters 


@Q: is the end of the line (must appear at 
the end of text lines) 


@2 Skips two lines. 

@Qeuee @Q: prints the name of the queue device 
@U: turns off block letters 
@Q: is the end of line 


@2 Skips two lines 

@L@I@O Prints the print-queue identifier 
@2 Skips two lines 

@D@L @Te@O Prints the spool file date and time 
@E Ejects the page from the printer 


Some of these, such as user ID or machine ID, are network-specific. 
If you don’t have a network but share a printer nonetheless, you 
might find a simpler separator file sufficient: 


@LJohn Smithed 


This separator file inserts the date and time of the print job and the 
text JSMITH in large block letters. If you have different people using 
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B.9. Why doesn’t my separator file work? 


My first one didn’t work either. If you're receiving error messages, 
see the NOTE at the end of the preceding question. If OS/2 seems 
to be ignoring your separator page, the usual cause is that your 
separator file isn’t set up correctly. The reason is that separator files 
have an obscure, arcane format. A separator file uses a variety of @ 
controls to dictate what appears on the separator page. To see the 
options, put your cursor into the separator file fill-in area on the 
Print options page and press F1 (Help). Locate Separator file and 
double-click it. Double-click Separator page codes to display the 
real information, shown partially in Figure 18.4. Sometimes the 
information you want is there, but buried. 


Separator Pa 


| The following list contains the separator 
|| codes and their descriptions: 


|) @Ltext Prints the specified text. 


| e0 Ends a line. You must 

1 specify where you want 
lines to end when the 
separator page is printed. 
Use after @Ltext, for 
example: @Z fext@Z. 


Prints the date the spool 
file was created. 


Figure 18.4. Separator page codes are documented online. 


The syntax for the @ commands is straightforward, but cryptic. 
OS/2 includes two sample separator files on your \OS2 directory 
(usually C:\OS2): PSCRIPT.SEP and SAMPLE.SEP. Take a look 
at SAMPLE.SEP, shown in Table 18.1. Vil 
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Table 18.1. 
ates oe a separator file included with 
OS/2. 


Separator Code Meaning 


@ Identifies this as a separator file 
@2 Skips two lines 
@wso Sets the paper width at 80 characters (use 


for portrait 8.5 x 11-inch paper) 


@BENGUGO @B: turns on block letters (creates large 
letters using @ signs) 


@N: is the submitter’s name and user or 
machine ID 


@U: turns off block letters 


@Q: is the end of the line (must appear at 
the end of text lines) 


@2 Skips two lines. 

@Qe@UGO @Q: prints the name of the queue device 
@U: turns off block letters 
@Q: is the end of line 


@2 Skips two lines 

@L@I@O Prints the print-queue identifier 
@2 Skips two lines 

@DEL eT@Q Prints the spool file date and time 
@E Ejects the page from the printer 


Some of these, such as user ID or machine ID, are network-specific. 
If you don’t have a network but share a printer nonetheless, you 
might find a simpler separator file sufficient: 


@LJohn Smithed 


This separator file inserts the date and time of the print job and the 
text JSMITH in large block letters. If you have different people using 
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the same computer, set up different printer objects for each person. 
Set a user-specific separator file in each person’s printer object. If 
you're using a mechanical or electrical non-network switching 
arrangement, do the same thing, but create different printer objects 
on each person’s own OS/2 Desktop (each with its own separator 


file). 


10. How can I set my LaserJet Il printer to 
use the landscape line printer font when using 
drag-and-drop printing? 


For the LaserJet printers, no built-in way exists because default font 
is not a settable option. You can select the orientation—landscape 
versus portrait—from the Job Properties dialog box, but not the 
default font. For the LaserJet II, you need to somehow specify the 
printer codes or manually select the font from your printer’s control 
panel. When you print your document, select printer-specific. 
Otherwise, the codes may be partially stripped out. 


The following sequence is necessary to put an HP LaserJet Series II 
into landscape line printer mode: 


Ec(s16.66HEc&110 


The Ec designation is HP-ese for Escape. To insert an Escape 
character, type Alt+27 (on the number pad) using a text file editor. 
The easiest way to implement this using OS/2 is with a separator 
page (you might call it LANDLINE.SEP because it prints in 
landscape and line printer). The separator page would appear as 
follows: 


@ 
@Ec (s16.66HEC&110@0 


Use the following steps to create this file: 
1. Start the E editor from the OS/2 command line by typing 
E \0S2\LANDLINE.SEP. 
2. Type @ and press Enter. 
3. Type @L. 
4, Turn on NumLock, press and hold the Alt key, and then 


press 2, and 7 on the numeric keypad (this action inserts a 
leftward pointing arrow, as shown in Figure 18.5, which is 
the Esc character). 
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\LandL ine.SEP_ 


Figure 18.5. Using a separator page to send printer codes. 


5. Type (s166.66H. 


6. Use the numeric keypad to insert another Esc character; hold 
the Alt key while typing 2 and then 7. (If you prefer, you can 
copy the other one from the Clipboard and paste it here 
instead.) 


7. Type &110@0. (Note: Type ampersand, one, one, the letter O, 
@ sign, zero) 
8. Press Enter (do not press Enter more than once). 
9. Look back carefully and verify what you typed. 
10. Press F3 and confirm the save operation. 

Don’t include anything above or below what’s shown here. Now 
create a printer object with the following characteristics: 

M Printer driver (IBMNULL) 

@ Output (your printer port; LPT 1, for example) 

M Queue options (printer-specific support checked) 

M@ Print options (separator file: \OS2\LANDLINE.SEP) 


Now when you drag a file onto the printer object, it will print in 
landscape orientation using the line-printer font. 


If you want to accomplish the same goal for an IBM ProPrinter, 
you will have more luck because the Job Properties settings for the 
ProPrinter include both orientation and font size. If you want to 
create a new printer object for this purpose, make a copy of the 
ProPrinter object and modify the copy’s settings. When you drag 
the file to the printer object, plain text is what you will want. The 
printer driver itself takes care of the font size. 
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-11. How can | change the job properties for 


all printer objects that use the same printer 
driver? 


Well, that’s kind of a contradiction in terms because a job is specific 
to a particular printer object. Even so, I know what you mean. 
However, it’s called something different. What you need to do is 
change the default characteristics of the printer driver. If you 
perform the steps shown in the preceding question, you also have 
the opportunity to change the orientation of the printer. What if 
you wanted to change the orientation for all objects based on that 
driver? Well, you can. In fact, you can change a variety of other 
printer driver defaults, as well. To do this, follow these steps: 


Z 


Open the Settings notebook for any printer object that uses 
the driver you want to change. 


Click the Printer driver tab. 
Double-click the driver you want to change. 


Click Device Defaults, or Default Job Properties if the 
properties you want to change aren’t on the initial dialog box. 


Set the orientation to your needs; if you don’t see what you 
want and there are other buttons (Options, for example), 
click them to see what they have to offer. 


After you’ve made all your changes, click each OK until you 
return to the Printer driver page in the Settings notebook. 


Close the Settings notebook. 


.12. How do | kill all jobs that are in the 


print queue? 


i 


If a job is currently printing, put the printer object on hold 
(click mouse button 2 on the printer object, choose Change 
status, then click Hold). 


Click mouse button 2 on the printer object. 
Click Delete all jobs. 


Release the printer object if you had to put it on Hold in 
step 1. 
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L8.13. Why isn’t Delete all jobs on my printer 
object pop-up menu? 


An interesting aspect of OS/2’s WPS is that it always attempts to be 
context-sensitive. Options are presented only if they are relevant in 
a given situation (for the most part). The Delete all jobs option is a 
case in point. It’s not even on the menu unless print jobs are 
waiting to be printed. In fact, many users miss it altogether. To see 
for yourself, use the following steps: 


Click mouse button 2 on the printer object. 
Click Change status. 
. Click Hold. 


. Open a folder that contains a small file or a shadow of a small 


file. 
Drag a file to the printer object and drop it. 


oO No 


Click the printer object with mouse button 2. 
Click Delete all jobs. 
Repeat steps 1 and 2, and click Release, this time. 


5. 
6. 
7 
8. 


8.14. Must I use the printer object to kill print 
jobs? 


No, you can use PRINT /T from the OS/2 command line. The /T 
option terminates all pending print jobs. PRINT /C cancels the 
current print job. 


Ceqts You cannot use the /T (cancel all print jobs) and 


/C (cancel the current print job) options from the 


OS/2-DOS command line. 
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8.15. Why doesn’t killing all print jobs stop 
the one that’s printing? 


Actually, it does. It can’t stop on a dime, however. In the days of 
the early daisywheel, letter-quality printers, some of which had 
virtually no printer buffer, you could pretty much stop printing 
instantly. Most printers today have a buffer of some kind that can 
contain several pages of data. When you kill the current print job, 
you stop OS/2 from sending data to the printer. 


Beyond that, however, OS/2 can’t erase data that’s already in the 
printer. Unless you're willing to turn it off while printing (which is 
okay for matrix printers, but might lead to a jammed laser printer), 
you're stuck with a few unwanted pages. If you look at the paper 
before you throw it away, however, you probably will see that the 
last page is only a partial page. This is the place where OS/2 stopped 
sending data to the printer. 


16. Can I list all print jobs from the 
command line? 


There is no specific command to do that. If you know the location 
of your spooler on your hard drive, however, you can get a pretty 
uninformative listing by using the DIR command. Spooled files have 
the extension .SPL. To find the location of your spooler, open the 
Settings notebook for the Spooler (in the System Setup folder). If 
your spooler is on C:\SPOOL, you can list print jobs from the 
command line by typing the following line: 


DIR C:\SPOOL\*.SPL /S 


Printing 
Environments 


This chapter looks at specific printing environments. Presentation 
Manager (PM) printing, WIN-OS/2 printing, and DOS printing 
each have different considerations, and I answer questions about 
each consideration. 


PM Printing 


Having an all-PM suite of applications poses some decided advan- 
tages. Aside from consistency, one advantage is being able to control 
most printing aspects from your printer object. Although OS/2’s 
spooling benefits all printing, the capability to control the number 
of copies, the darkness of copies, and so on from one central source 
can be quite useful. As more applications become Workplace Shell 
(WPS)-aware, you can look forward to greater central control and 
more applications that support direct drag-and-drop printing. 
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1. Does OS/2 have a generic text-only 
printer driver, a la Windows? 


No. WIN-OS/2 has one, but OS/2 itself does not. There are two 
capabilities that users often want, but don’t get via the OS/2 printer 
object. One is to completely strip all formatting out of a document. 
Such files often are useful for use on electronic bulletin board 
services, where formatting (such as bolding, italics, and so on) isn’t 
supported. There is no setting you can make to the OS/2 printer 
object to produce a plain text file. When you set a printer’s output 
to go to a file, you instead are sending printer formatting codes to 
the file. The resulting file is decidedly not a plain text file. 


Another capability you won’t find in the OS/2 printer object 
settings is a way to create formatted ASCII files. Often used for 
README files and online manuals, such files typically have linear 
formatting (indentation, between-paragraph spacing, column 
alignment, and so on), but lack text enhancements (bolding, italics, 
etc.). Again, you won’t find this capability in OS/2’s printer drivers. 


On the other hand, most word processors now have this facility 
built-in. Moreover, OS/2 provides the tools (IBM Works, E, and 
EPM) for creating text-only documents. If you want to preserve 
word wrap without embedding carriage returns at the end of each 
line, as needed by many electronic mail services, use the OS/2 
System Editor (E.EXE). If you turn on Options word wrap, it 
displays pretty much the same as your word processor but without 
character formatting (bold, italic, and so on). 


If you need carriage returns at the end of lines, use the Enhanced 
PM Editor (EPM.EXE). Select Options, Preferences, Settings, 
Margins, and set the margin to whatever value you need (a setting 
between 60 and 70 is used most often). Press Alt+P to reflow 
paragraphs that become distorted through editing. 


If your document is already created, you also have the option of 
copying it to the Clipboard and pasting it into IBM Works, E, or 
EPM. Many communications programs, in fact, enable you to paste 
directly into the screen in which you are typing. This enables you to 
dump the contents of the Clipboard directly to a source, such as 


Printing Environment. 


MCI Mail or CompuServe. Mind you, this may not be as conve- 
nient as having a text-only printer driver. However, the necessary 
resources do exist. Even so, I still wish OS/2 had a generic/text-only 
printer driver. 


2. What’s the significance of plain text 
versus printer specific? 


When you use drag-and-drop printing, OS/2 sometimes prompts 
you to indicate if what you're printing is plain text or for a specific 
printer. If you’re familiar with the PRINT command, the plain text 
option is analogous (but not equivalent) to the following line: 


PRINT filename 


The printer specific option is analogous (but, again, not equivalent) 
to the following line: 


PRINT filename /B 


The /B switch tells OS/2 that the file contains binary codes. 
Actually, the term binary is a well-worn misnomer. All desktop 
computer codes are binary, so it seems a little silly to single out 
some of them as binary. Just the same, the contents of some files— 
most notably files that end up with names like README or names 
ending in .TXT—are intended for human consumption, and these 
files are typically called ASCII or plain text. The contents of binary 
files (including .EXE, .DLL, and files with printer-ready format- 
ting) generally make more sense to computer components than to 
humans. 


When you get right down to it, the plain text option tells the 
computer to exclude everything after the first Cerl+Z (ASCII 26) 
character it encounters. When you specify plain text, the computer 
interprets a Crrl+Z as an end of file (EOF) marker. The theory is 
that if a file contains anything beyond the Ctrl+Z and you think it’s 
a plain text file, you probably shouldn’t be trying to print it this 
way. Therefore, the computer stops when it encounters Ctrl+Z. 
When you specify printer specific, the whole file—Ctrl+Zs and 
all—is printed. If you actually do have printer formatting contained 
in your file, you need the printer specific option to ensure that 
formatting isn’t removed. 
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3. Why do some objects prompt “plain text 


or printer-specific” but others don’t? 


If the object’s type is set to Plain Text or Printer-specific, the printer 
object won’t prompt you when printing. To see what type an object 
is, open its Settings notebook and click Type. The type of file, if 
any, is displayed under Current type. Try the following steps: 


1. 
ae 


Open an OS/2 command-line session. 


Type CD \ to change to the root directory on the current 
drive. 


. Type COPY CON TEXTTEST.DAT (assuming that you don't 


already have a file by that name). 


4. Type This is a test. and press Enter. 


. Press Ctrl+Z (pressing Ctrl+Z ends the file) followed by 


Enter. 
Open the Drives folder. 


Click mouse button 2 on the drive object where 


TEXTEST.DAT was created. 


8. Click the arrow to the right of Open and click Icon view. 
9. Open the Settings notebook for TEXTEST.DAT (the file 


type is automatically set to plain text). 


OS/2 considers any file without the specific type setting to be “Plain 
Text.” If you drag-and-drop print this file, you still will be 
prompted for the file type. If you remove the Plain Text type from 
the file setting and then add it back, the results will be different. 
Now it’s explicitly Plain Text, and OS/2 no longer prompts. 


If you’re game, try the following steps: 


1. 


oR YD 


Open the Settings notebook for your current default printer 
object and change the Output to Print to file (check the 
check box); close the Settings notebook. 


Type EPM to open the Enhanced PM Editor. 
Type This is a test. and press Enter. 
Select File, Print file. 


. Click Options, select WYSIWYG (What-You-See-Is-What- 


You-Get), and close the Options box (Esc or Alt+F4). 


6. Click Print. 
Type the name for an output file, and click OK. 


8. Open the Settings notebook for the file you just created; 
verify that the type is Printer-specific. 


When you print to a file in this way, OS/2 knows that selecting 
WYSIWYG mode embeds printer formatting codes in the file. It 
knows to set the type to Printer-specific. Whenever possible, OS/2 
tries to guess the file type of files you create so it can “type” them 
accordingly. In the end, this can save you work. 


.4. How can | create files at home for 
printing at my office? 


Use the procedure described in Question 20.3 to add the appropri- 
ate printer driver to your system and proceed as follows: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the printer object you want 
to use. 


2. Click Printer Driver and set the printer driver to the one for 
your office. 


3. Adjust the driver settings as necessary for your work printing 
setup. 


Click Output, and select Print to file. 
Click Queue options and select printer specific format. 


Close the printer Settings notebook. 


oS a 


Print your document (you will be prompted for the name of 
an output file). 


Now you're all set. Take the file to the office, copy it to your office 
hard disk, and print it. If your office has OS/2, you can print it by 
dragging and dropping it onto the appropriate printer object. 
Specify printer specific if prompted (you may not need to if the 
extended attributes were preserved). If your office has DOS, the 
easiest thing to do is to copy it to your printer using the COPY /B 
command: 


COPY /B filename PRN 


Why Copy rather than PRINT? The DOS PRINT command has a 
TSR component that automatically installs itself when you run the 
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PRINT command. Using COPY generally is easier than having to go 
back and eliminate unwanted TSRs. Isn’t DOS annoying some- 
times? 


Nfeyiss The file you get when printing in this manner may 
be quite large. Printer-ready text documents 
(formatting without graphics) for laser printers 
and PostScript printers tend to be about three 
times the size of the initial file. If they contain 
graphics, they can run into the megabytes. These 
files are different from the .SPL files you see on 
your spooler directory. The .SPL files are intended 
for printing in an OS/2 environment only. The 
output file created previously can be printed with 
or without OS/2. Of course, the best solution is to 
convert your office to OS/2. You're working on 
that, right? 


If the file is too large for a single floppy disk, you 
have several options. You can try to use PKZIP or 
another archiving program to compress It. 
Another possibility is to use OS/2’s BACKUP 
command to stream the file across several 
floppies. However, this requires that you also 
have OS/2 at the office since files backed up with 
OS/2’s backup command cannot be restored 
using the DOS version of RESTORE. 


319.5. How can | make OS/2 print multiple 
copies on a selective basis? 


With OS/2, you can specify multiple copies either selectively or, 
depending on your printer, for every job that is printed. For jobs 
that have not started printing, you can set the number of copies 
from the job icon when you display the printer object: 


1. Open the printer object (for Details view, click the arrow to 
the right of Open and click Details view). 


Printing Environment. 


2. Click mouse button 2 on the job you want to multiply. 
3. Use the up- and down-arrow keys to change the number of 
copies. 

4, Close the Settings notebook. 
If you want only a few more copies or if the job has already started 
printing, use the following approach: 

1. Open the printer object. 

2. Click mouse button 2 on the job you want to replicate. 


3. Click Copy and repeat steps 2 and 3 until you have the 
desired number of copies. 


If all jobs in the queue are identical, you can 
propagate multiple copies at the same time by 


selecting more than one at a time before clicking 
Copy. 


If your printer is on hold or if you are quick on the draw, you can 
do it by opening the printer window and changing the settings for 
individual jobs. If the job has already started printing, however, you 
will need to use the latter approach. 


If a job has already started printing, OS/2 
pretends to let you increase the number of copies. 
However, it immediately forgets the moment you 
close the Settings notebook for the job. Once the 
job has started printing, the only way to print 


multiple copies is to use the job’s pop-up menu 
Copy command, which gives you one additional 
copy. You then can put the copy on hold and 
adjust its copy setting for however many more 
copies you want. 
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119.6. | always want either one or three copies 
of everything | print. Is there an easier way 
than changing the print queue each time? 


It depends on your printer driver and how you print. If you use 
plain text, drag-and-drop printing and have a Hewlett Packard 
LaserJet printer, you're in luck. If you have an IBM 4019 or print 
from applications, however, you're out of luck. That’s because the 
HP printer driver has a setting for the number of copies, while the 
IBM 4019 does not. Assume for the moment that you have a 
Hewlett Packard LaserJet II and frequently print using drag-and- 
drop. You can set up multiple printer objects for different numbers 
of copies: 


Click mouse button 2 on your existing printer object. 
Click Copy. 

Type an appropriate name (such as LaserJet x3). 

Click Copy. 

Open the Settings notebook for the new printer object. 
Click Printer driver. 

Click Job properties. 

Click the Uncollated copies field and fill in the number of 


copies you want. 
9. Click OK. 
10. Close the Settings notebook. 


Pe Se A a ee oe 


Whether this makes it easier, however, depends on how you print. 
If you can use drag-and-drop printing, you're all set. Unfortunately, 
your applications print either to the port or to the driver, not to the 
printer object. The job properties copies setting (and also the 
printer driver device default copies setting) affects only print jobs 
that are printed using the printer object itself. If you print from 
applications (unless the application specifically sends output to the 
printer object), you won’t be able to take advantage of this facility. 


Printing Environment. 


.7. Why doesn’t my multiple-copies printer 
object work all the time? 


When you use the job properties setting to specify the number of 
copies, that feature is limited to plain text printing. The rationale is 
that applications that produce printer specific files are capable of 
providing formatting, copy multiplication, and so on. The purpose 
of the job properties settings is to provide enhancements for plain 
text printing. 


In order for OS/2 to intervene, it must know where to intervene. If 
the job being printed is plain text, OS/2 is doing the printing and 
knows where and how to intervene. If the job being printed 
contains printing codes (that is, it’s printer specific), even if OS/2 
were to send the appropriate multicopy code to the printer, the 
printer specific codes in your print job often reset the printer. This 
effectively nullifies any attempts by OS/2 to print multiple copies. 
Worse, OS/2’s attempt to guess at pagination probably will ruin 
your print job. So, when you use the printer specific option, OS/2 
does not do multicopy printing. Multicopy printing works only 
when using the plain text option. If your PM, DOS, or WIN-OS/2 
application has the facility for multicopy printing, use it. Otherwise, 
you must find other ways to replicate your work. (See Question 
19.6 for a method that will work with all jobs in the print queue.) 


8. Can I suppress the extra page | get when 
printing from OS/2 applications? 


Sometimes you can. Some printer drivers, especially those for matrix 
printers, offer form-feed control options. The driver used for the 
Epson AP-5000 (the Omni driver), for example, offers a choice of 
Conditional, None, and Compulsory form feeds (see Figure 19.1). 


You can usually find these options, if available, in the Job Properties 


dialog box: 
1. Open the Settings notebook for your printer object. 
2. Click Printer driver. 
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3. Click Job properties. 


4, Make the desired settings change (such as None to suppress 
form feeds for the Epson printer). 


5. Click OK. 
6. Close the Settings notebook. 


d: Letter : Plain Pape 


s from an application 


Choice of form feed control 
Figure 19.1. The Epson AP-5000 Job Properties dialog box. 


9. How do | make OS/2 create an 
Encapsulated PostScript (EPS) file? 


You can select this option for PostScript printer from the Job 
properties button in the Printer driver section of the Settings 
notebook. Many printer drivers are provided to IBM by outside 
vendors for inclusion with OS/2. Where the settings are placed 
often depends on the vendor. Notice the stark differences between 
the Job Properties dialog box for the Epson (shown in Figure 19.1) 
and that for the Hewlett-Packard LaserJet Series III Si in PostScript 
mode (shown in Figure 19.2). 


o 


0 


Figure 19.2. PostScript Job Properties dialog box. 


To select the EPS file option for any PostScript printer, follow these 
steps: 
1. Open the Settings notebook for any PostScript printer object. 


2. Click Printer driver tab, and ensure that a PostScript driver is 
selected. 


Click Job properties. 

Click Options. 

Click Encapsulated PostScript file. 

Click the Options OK button. 

Click the Job Properties OK button. 

Click the Output tab, and click the Output to File option. 


IR a i TE 


Close the Settings notebook. 


Now, when you print, OS/2 will prompt you for the name of an 
output file, and the output will be printed to it in EPS format. Note 
that this procedure enables you to create EPS files from OS/2 only. 
To create EPS files for Windows or DOS programs, you must load 
a PostScript printer driver for Windows or DOS, whichever is 
appropriate, and follow Windows or the specific application’s 
instructions for printing to a file. 
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EPS files are increasingly popular, especially on 
the Internet. If you have a regular need to create 
EPS files, then create a separate printer object for 
your EPS printing, and set it permanently to 
Output to File. That way, you need not 
reconfigure your printer object for different 
printing purposes. Just select your regular printer 
object for printing to paper, and your EPS object 
for printing EPS files. Note also, that you need not 
own a PostScript printer to pull this trick off. 
Installing a PostScript driver is all you need. 


WIN-OS/2 Printing 


One of the most confusing aspects of printing under WIN-OS/2 

is knowing where WIN-OS/2 stops and where OS/2 begins. 
Another problem is that many OS/2 users haven’t been through the 
trials and tribulations of real Windows. For that reason, users often 
don’t know where to look. In this section, I try to answer questions 
that seem to result from confusion about what’s WIN-OS/2 and 
what’s OS/2. For very specific questions about using WIN-OS/2, 
consult your Windows reference manual or a general-purpose book 
such as 1-800-HELP! with Windows 3.1 (Carl Townsend, Sams 
Publishing). 


(9.10. When I print from WIN-OS/2, am I using 
the WIN-OS/2 driver, the OS/2 driver, or both? 


You’re using the WIN-OS/2 driver. However, you are helped along 
by the OS/2 spooler. When you print to LPT1.OS2 from WIN- 
OS/2, OS/2’s spooler takes the LPT 1-bound output and spools it to 
a file. This returns control of the WIN-OS/2 application to you 
much more quickly than if WIN-OS/2 prints using the WIN-OS/2 
print manager or prints directly to LPT1. The OS/2 printer driver is 
used only for Presentation Manager applications. OS/2, DOS, and 
WIN-OS/2, however, are all serviced by the OS/2 spooler. 


Printing Environment. 


11. OS/2 doesn’t have a driver for my 
printer, but WIN-OS/2 does—how do | print? 


Install your printer for WIN-OS/2 using the Control Panel exactly 
as described for generic/text-only in Question 19.14, and set the 
OS/2 printer driver to IBMNULL. In fact, as indicated elsewhere in 
this section, it’s often convenient to set up a dedicated printer object 
with IBMNULL as the default driver. It’s easier to change printer 
objects on-the-fly than it is to change printer drivers. 


12. What does OS/2 do when it installs an 
equivalent WIN-OS/2 printer configuration? 


It saves you the trouble of having to install it yourself. It copies the 
necessary drivers from the printer driver disks. It also makes the 
necessary changes to WIN.INI. You can do it either way (by having 
OS/2 do it when you're creating a new OS/2 printer object or going 
into the WIN-OS/2 control panel and doing it yourself). Having 
OS/2 do it all in one fell swoop, however, is a lot easier. 


.13. Why does OS/2 only sometimes ask if | 
want to install an equivalent WIN-OS/2 
configuration? 


WIN-OS/2 only issues this prompt when you actually are creating a 
new printer object (not when you're installing a new printer driver). 
Furthermore, it only prompts when an equivalent driver exists on 


the WIN-OS/2 printer driver list. 


14. How do | install the WIN-OS/2 generic/ 
text-only printer driver? VI 


When OS/2 and WIN-OS/2 have equivalent drivers, it usually is 
best to install from OS/2 using one of the techniques described 
elsewhere in this section. This way, you have to go through the 
installation process only once. If the driver is offered only on the 
WIN-OS/2 side, however, that is where you have to install. Such is 
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the case for the WIN-OS/2 generic/text-only printer driver. Use the 
following steps to install it or any new WIN-OS/2 printer driver: 


Li 


es eee 


io OND 


10. 
11. 
la 
ee 


Open a general WIN-OS/2 session that gives you access to 
the Control Panel. 


Open the Control Panel. 

Double-click Printers. 

Click Add. 

Click the printer you want to install (such as generic/text- 
only). 

Click Connect and select File as the Port. 

Click Install. 

Insert the disk at the Install Driver prompt and click OK. 


Click Setup; if you’re printing to a file, you might prefer to 
modify the settings according to the kind of file you want to 
create. 


Click OK. 

If desired, click Set as default printer. 
Click Close. 

Close the Control Panel. 


15. Does removing a WIN-OS/2 printer from 


the printer list delete the driver and associated 
files? 


Technically speaking, fat chance! If you know what files were added 


and 


you re certain that they’re not otherwise in use, you can remove 


them by deleting them. This is risky business, indeed. Before 
attempting to delete unwanted drivers, however, you first should 
remove the corresponding printers from Windows’ printer list. Use 
the following steps to remove printers from the list: 


1 
2 
3 
“4 


. Open a WIN-OS/2 session. 
. Open the Control Panel. 
. Open the Printer item. 


. Click the printer you want to remove. 


Printing Environment 


5. Click Remove. 
6. Click Close. 
7. Close the Control Panel. 


To assist you in tracking down any files you might want to delete, 
take a look at \OS2\MDOS\WINOS2\SYSTEM\CONTROL.INF, 
which contains several types of entries showing the files that are 
added for specific printers. For example, if you install the Epson 
LQ-850, there are several relevant lines. First, in the [io.device] 
section of CONTROL.INF, you will find the following line (or 


something similar): 
4:EPSON24.DRV,4:unidrv.dll, "Epson LQ-850", "DEVICESPECIFIC" 


Notice that the driver is EPSON24.DRV. If you’re not using that 
driver, you can delete it. You should examine all printer devices in 
your printer list, however, to be sure that none of them use that 
driver. (It’s used for the LQ-750, the L-1000, the LQ-500, and 
many others; all the 24-pin Epson printers use that driver.) If you’re 
using another printer that emulates the Epson, you shouldn’t delete 
it either. Examine the following [io.dependent] section: 


epson24.drv = 4:dmcolor.dll, 4:unidrv.hlp 


This line indicates that two other files (dmcolor.d1l and 
unidrv.hlp) were used, too. The unidrv.hlp file is used with 
virtually all WIN-OS/2 printers—don’t delete that one! The 
dmcolor.d11 file is used with a number of printers, including 
those based on PAINTJET.DRV, EPSON9.DRYV, 
EPSON24.DRV, FUJI9.DRV, FUJI24.DRV, IBMCOLOR.DRV, 
OKI24.DRV, NEC24PIN.DRV, PANSON24.DRV, and 
PANSON9S.DRV. Check the dependencies carefully before deleting 
anything. 


When you're ready to delete files and you’re not certain about 
dependencies, don’t delete them. Instead, create a new subdirectory 
and move them there (this only works with Windows and DOS 
programs—don’t rely on it for OS/2) and leave them there for a few 
days. After you have put your system through its paces and haven’t 
been groused at about missing files, it probably is safe to delete 
them. 
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Nevis §=Moving OS/2 files to try and hide them to see if 
they're really necessary doesn’t always work 


because the WPS offen keeps track as you move 
files. If you rename WINOS2.COM while 


PMShell is active, all WPS references to 
WINOS2.COM change automatically. On the 
other hand, if you boot to the OS/2 command 
line using CALL=C: \0S2\CMD.EXE in your 
CONFIG.SYS file, the WPS is not active. Any file 
hiding you do at this point will be hidden from 
the WPS. 


DOS Printing 


Printing from DOS applications in OS/2 can be pretty much the 
same as printing from DOS applications using actual DOS. Aided 
by the OS/2 spooler, DOS printing usually is much faster than 
from actual DOS. In this section, I answer questions about getting 
DOS printing to work correctly in OS/2 and about the role of 
OS/2 in controlling your DOS print jobs. 


16. Why does my DOS program post a 
printer error message when | try to start it? 


Sometimes—usually only when starting a second DOS program 
while another DOS program is printing or otherwise controlling the 
printer port—the starting DOS program attempts to initialize the 
printer by writing directly to it. Under DOS, this can create 
problems. Not designed as a multitasking system, DOS doesn’t 
anticipate two programs accessing the same printer port at the same 
time. When this happens, DOS itself doesn’t care. When this type 
of situation occurs in DOS, disrupted or garbled printing often 
results. Imagine what would happen if you were to send a printer 
reset command from Quattro while WordPerfect is printing a 
document. For a page or so at the very least, the printer would 
forget its manners, and what it was printing. 


Printing Environment. 


To avoid unwanted intrusion, OS/2 carefully controls access to the 
printer. On the other hand, some applications simply refuse to start 
unless they have some place to send the initialization sequence. If 
you have such an application, you can set the LPT port to allow 
printer sharing using the following steps: 

Open the Settings notebook for the printer object. 

Click the Output tab. 

Click mouse button 2 on the LPT port. 

Click Share access. 

Click OK. 


Close the Settings notebook. 


co ee ae a ee 


To let your programs get away with this, OS/2 
has to let down its guard. Not only can DOS 
programs interfere with each other’s printing, but 
with anything else that might be printing as well. 
If you get disrupted printing, you must become 
the port guard yourself, or you could turn sharing 


off most of the time and turn it on when you 
specifically need it. You can’t, by the way, set up 
one printer object with sharing enabled and 
another without. Share access is a characteristic 
of the LPT port, not of the printer object. When 
you turn on share access for any printer object 
that uses LPT, you turn it on for all of them. 


.17. Why doesn’t the Number of copies Job 
Properties setting affect my DOS print jobs? 


The reason is that they're DOS print jobs. As discussed earlier in 
this chapter, some OS/2 printer drivers let you specify the number 
of copies. However, you're printing to the port, not to the OS/2 
printer driver. Unfortunately, OS/2 doesn’t intervene in DOS 
printing in a way that lets it invoke the multiple-copies option for 
DOS applications. You can, however, use the technique described 
in Question 19.5. 
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18. Why doesn’t OS/2 prompt for a file 
when I print from my DOS program? 


If you set your printer object to output to a file, you might mistak- 
enly assume that all output directed to the printer goes to a file. 
However, only output printed to that printer object goes to a file. 
Your DOS programs don’t know how to print to an OS/2 printer 
driver—they print to the port. When you disconnect the LPT port 
from a printer driver, the OS/2 printer driver really doesn’t have 
anything to do with your print job, so it just “prints” into null 
space. If you want to print to a file from a DOS program, you must 
use its own built-in resources (assuming that it has such a facility). 


719.19. How do | suppress the extra page | get 
when printing from DOS word processors such 
as WordPerfect? 


This problem occurs because both your word processor and OS/2 
are sending instructions to the printer port. First, make sure that the 
printer driver being used in your OS/2 printer object is the correct 
one for your printer. When printing from Signature for DOS to 
LPT1 using a Hewlett-Packard LaserJet (HPLJ) II, for example, I 
get an extra page when IBMNULL is associated with LPT1. When the 
HPL] II driver is associated with LPT1, there’s no problem. Some 
references suggest setting IBMNULL at the outset. Unfortunately, 
many users set up IBMNULL before they even try to print from their 
DOS applications—without first encountering a problem. Try it 
the default way first. When and if you encounter problems, try 
other combinations. For most DOS applications, leaving the printer 
object set up the way it was installed works perfectly. 


For some other applications, such as WordPerfect, some users 
report getting an extra page when printing to the default printer 
object. For some users, switching the driver to IBMNULL cures the 
problem. To change drivers, use the procedure described in 
Question 20.3. If it fixes the problem and if you require different 
printer objects for different applications, you can set up a printer 
object that defaults to IBMNULL. This makes switching back and 


forth a bit easier. Changing default printer objects is faster and 
easier than changing default printer drivers. 


In other instances, neither approach seems to cure the extra page 
problem. The solution seems to vary by application and printer 
driver. If all else fails, you usually can suppress the extra page by 
turning off LPT1 in the default printer object: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the printer object. 
2. Click Output. 

3. Select Output to file. 

4. Close the Settings notebook. 


When sending output to a file, OS/2 no longer runs interference on 
LPT1. The output to file routine is implemented only when you 
actually print to the OS/2 printer driver. You are bypassing the 
OS/2 printer driver, essentially, and printing to LPT'1. Because no 
printer is associated with LPT 1, OS/2 doesn’t get involved in the 
process. Unfortunately, you lose the benefits of the spooler by 
printing this way (including the capability to include a separator 
page). However, if extra pages are a problem for you, this might be 
the only solution. If your printer driver has form-feed controls (as in 
the Epson LQ series), you might try the procedure described in 
Question 19.8. 
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Printer Installation, 


Setup, and 
Troubleshooting 


In a perfect world, everything works perfectly the first time out. I’m 
betting that OS/2 is good enough that most readers won't need this 
chapter at all. Hey, why isn’t anybody leaving? Oh, well, since 
you're sticking around, this chapter covers several questions about 
getting OS/2 printing up and running and keeping it that way. 


/ 


“ 80 .1. My printer worked fine in prior versions 
a OS/2. Why won’t it work from OS/2 Warp 3? 


IBM rewrote the main printer interface based on numerous 
complaints about prior versions. The symptom was that printers 
that worked fine in DOS didn’t work fine in OS/2. The problem 
resulted from the fact that DOS handles printing differently than 
OS/2. Several cable manufacturers discovered long ago that DOS 
printing didn’t require connecting all the pins to the parallel port. 
To cut costs, they manufactured cables without all the pins con- 
nected. In DOS, that’s fine. OS/2 2.x, however, required all the 
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pins to be connected. The only answer in OS/2 2.x was to obtain a 
new, good-quality printer cable. 


Another common problem was that the printer port interrupt signal 
was disconnected. Yet another possible problem was that another 
card (often the SoundBlaster) was using the same interrupt needed 
by the printer. 


As a result of all of the complaints and conflicts, IBM caved in and 
made the printing default to the old DOS way. If your system 
requires interrupt-driven printing, however, you’re not compatible 
with the default. Instead, you need to edit your CONFIG.SYS file 
and add /IRQ to your PRINTxx.SYS line. It should be one of the 
following: 


BASEDEV=PRINTO1.SYS /IRQ 
or 
BASEDEV=PRINT02.SYS /IRQ 


Make this change and reboot. After that, you should be back in 


business. 


2. How do I add a new printer to my 
system? 


You can use several methods. The most conspicuous probably is 
using the Selective Install object in the System Setup folder. If you 
have never installed printer support at all, you will need to use this 
approach. That’s because a number of files required for printer 
support are omitted during installation if you elect not to install 
printer support. To install a printer on an OS/2 system without a 
printer already installed, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Selective Install object in the System Setup folder, 
as shown in Figure 20.1. 

Click the graphical Printer button. 

Select a printer from the list. 

Select a printer port. 

Click OK. 

Click OK again. 
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Figure 20.1. Use System Configuration to add printer support only if you 
didn’t install a printer originally. 


7. Click Install. 
8. Click OK. 


Follow the remaining prompts and instructions given by the 
system. 


If you already have a printer and want to add an additional one, you 
can use either of two methods. The easiest method is to use the 
Create Another option from an existing printer object. To do this, 
follow these steps: 


Click a printer object with mouse button 2. 


Click Create Another. 


3. Click Create. (Don’t fill in the new printer name here yet. 
OS/2 forgets it on the next screen, so save yourself some VIl 
keystrokes.) 


4, Type a name for the printer in the Create Another dialog box, 
as shown in Figure 20.2. 
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Figure 20.2. Use Create Another from a printer object’s pop-up menu to 
add another printer. 


5. Select a port. 


6. Select a printer driver. (Alternatively, you can install a new 
driver. See the previous question.) 


7. Click Create. 


8. OS/2 may prompt you: Do you want to install an 
equivalent WIN-0S/2 printer configuration?. Answer 
as appropriate to your situation. If you say yes, OS/2 prompts 
you to insert one or more diskettes if the WIN-OS/2 drivers 
aren’t already on your system. 


You now have created the printer object. You can open its Settings 
notebook and adjust the settings to your needs. 


20.3. How do | install a new printer driver? 


I thought you’d never ask. To install a new printer driver, follow 
these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for any printer object. 
2. Click Printer driver. 
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3. Click mouse button 2 on any printer driver that’s showing. 
(If none are showing, I’m not sure how you got this far. See 
the question preceding this one and install a new printer 
object.) 

4, Click Install. 


5. Select the driver or drivers you want to install from the list. (If 
a driver you want is not on the list and you have additional 
drivers on a nondefault disk or directory, type the alternative 
directory and click Refresh.) 


6. Insert the diskette requested by the system. 
7. Click Install. 


8. Click OK. (You will see a message that the printer drivers 
were successfully installed.) 


9. Click Cancel if you’re finished; otherwise, click Install to add 
additional printer drivers. 


10. Click the new driver to make it the current default (if 
desired). 


11. Click the new driver with mouse button 2 and select Settings 
(settings vary widely among different drivers). 


12. Close the Settings notebook when you're done. 


.4. If | delete a printer object, does that 
delete the printer driver, too? 


No. The printer object merely is a combination of system resources. 
It is a recipe for what to do with data that is directed toward a 
particular printer object. If you delete the object, you delete the 
recipe, not the resources. Tearing up a cookie recipe does not affect 
the chocolate chips and brown sugar. 


10.5. How do | delete printer drivers | no 
longer need? 


You delete them from a printer object’s Settings notebook, of 
course. Not intuitive? Oh, well. To delete unwanted drivers, follow 
these steps: 
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1. Open the Settings notebook for a printer object you want to 
keep. | 

2. Click the Printer driver tab. 

3. Click mouse button 2 on a driver you want to delete—take 
care not to actually select it by clicking it with mouse button 
1. (If you do, reselect the actual driver for the printer object 
and try again.) 

4. Click the Delete option. 

5. OS/2 prompts you again to be sure. Click the Delete button 
to confirm. 

6. Click Yes to confirm deleting the files associated with the 
printer driver. 


. i .6. Does deleting drivers with the preceding 
method also delete them from WIN-OS/2? 


No. In fact, Windows does not provide a systematic method for 
removing unwanted printer drivers from the disk. If you’re running 
short on disk space, you can take some steps to identify what to 
remove. See Question 19.15 for the gory details. 


=20.7. How do | install a landscape version of © 
my printer object? 


If you use drag-and-drop printing, changing the printer settings on- 
the-fly can become a real drag, so to speak. Setting up multiple 
printer objects with different characteristics is not unusual. You 
leave your most common setup set as the default for applications 
that don’t support drag-and-drop printing. For those that do, 
simply drag the document to the printer object you want to use and 
drop it there. OS/2 creates a separate print queue (in the Spooler 
directory) for each printer object you create. 
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Fortunately, adding variations of an existing printer object is very 
easy. You simply clone your existing printer object and modify the 
copy. Suppose that you have an HP LaserJet II that defaults to 
portrait and LPT1, and you'd like to clone it for easier drag-and- 
drop landscape printing. Follow these steps: 

. Click your current printer object with mouse button 2. 
Click Copy. 

. Type a descriptive name for the printer object. 

Select a target folder. 

Click Copy. 


To change the orientation from portrait to landscape, follow these steps: 


Ve wn 


Open the Settings notebook for the new printer object. 
Click Printer Driver. 

Click Job Properties. 

Click Landscape. 

Click OK. 

Close the Settings notebook. 
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Now, when you want to print in landscape, drop the document on 
the landscape object. For portrait, drop it on the portrait driver. 
Other variations that might make printing more convenient are 
distinct objects for specific numbers of copies (not selectable on all 
printers), printer resolution (fine, medium, draft, letter quality, and 
so on), form type (for example, envelopes, tractor feed, and cut 
sheet feeder), and default font (some printers only). Even if you 
don’t need to set up a separate printer object, take a look at your 
printer driver’s settable options. It’s a real eye opener. Figure 20.3 
shows the Job Properties settings for the HP LaserJet Series II, and 
Figure 20.4 shows the Job Properties settings for the Epson LQ 860 
Color printer. 


Vil 
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Figure 20.3. The Hewlett Packard LaserJet II’s Job Properties dialog box. 


Job Properties: LQ-860 


[Magic Squarellll 


Figure 20.4. The Epson (Color) LQ-860's Job Properties dialog box. 
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0.8. How do | set the baud rate for my seria 
printer? 


You can make serial port settings in the Settings notebook for your 
printer object. To change the speed of your port, follow these steps: 


Open the Settings notebook for the printer object. 
Click Output. | 
Double-click the COM port you want to adjust. 
Set the baud rate or any other settings you need. 
Click OK. 


Close the Settings notebook. 
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0.9. Can | adjust the amount of CPU time a 
print job receives? 


Yes. Through the spooler, set the priority from 1 through 189 by 
following these steps: 
1. Open the Spooler (in the System Setup folder). 
Click Print priority. 
3. Use the slider to adjust the priority up or down (or simply 
type the number into the Value field). 


4. Close the Spooler notebook. 


20.10. When I change the spooler priority, why 
do individual jobs still say 50? 


They’ re different things. Spooler priority changes how much CPU 
time the spooler as a whole receives relative to everything else 
running under OS/2. Boosting the time of the spooler as a whole 
doesn’t affect the relative priority of jobs within it. You can set the 
latter only at the print job level (using the method shown in 
Question 18.4) after the print job is already in the print queue— 
once the print job shows up in the printer object. 


Vil 
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11. When I print, why does OS/2 take so 
long to realize that the printer isn’t turned on? 


By default, OS/2 tries the LPT port for 45 seconds. If the printer 
isn’t available within 45 seconds, it t2mes out. You can adjust the 
time out value up or down, according to your needs. If your laser 
printer takes 30 seconds or so to warm up, the default 45 seconds 
isn’t too bad. With this setting, you can go ahead and start your 
print job and turn on your printer. You don’t have to sit around 
waiting for your printer to warm up. If 45 seconds is not enough 
time to warm up, set the time out number higher. If you expect that 
your printer will always be ready and waiting, set the time out value 
to a very low number. 


To change the time out setting for your LPT port, follow these 
steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for your printer object. 
2. Click Output. 

3. Adjust the time out value. 

4, Click OK. 

5. Close the Settings notebook. 


Most single users who control their own printer.can benefit by 
setting the time out to 15 seconds or so. Try a number and see if it 
works for you. If not, you can always change it again. I don’t like 
waiting 45 seconds to learn that my printer is off-line or out of 
paper. I want to know now. 


Some printer characteristics (such as job proper- 
ties) can be differentiated among different printer 
objects. Port settings, however, cannot. If you 


change the time out value for LPT1 in one printer 
object, LPT1 changes for every other printer 
based on LPT1. 
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12. How can I speed up printing? 


Several factors can affect printing speed. I have already shown you 
some of them. Here’s a summary of things you can do to speed up 
printing: 


printer object, but fail to print? 


This could be for several reasons. First, if you inadvertently have put 


Use the Spooler object to change the overall priority of 
printing. 

Change the settings in your CONFIG.SYS to increase the size 
of PRINTMONBUFSIZE for the port or ports from which you 
print. 

Check your hardware to ensure that the correct interrupt level 
is selected for printing (by default LPT1 at port 378 or 3BC 
uses IRQ 7 and LPT2 at port 278 uses IRQ 5). If your 
printer port doesn’t support interrupt-driven printing, you 
can speed up printing (or, more often the case, enable 
printing) by updating the I/O card with one that does. To 
take advantage of it in OS/2, you will also need to add /IRQ 
to the end of your BASEDEV=PRINOx.SYS line in your 
CONFIG.SYS file. 


When printing from WIN-OS/2, you sometimes can speed 
up printing by setting the printer driver connected to the port 
you're using (LPT 1, for example) to IBMNULL. 

If you're using OS/2 2.0 and haven’t upgraded to 3.0 or 
higher, do so. Especially when using WIN-OS/2, printing is 
as much as seven times faster than under OS/2 2.0. 

When printing from WIN-OS/2, disable the Windows Print 
Manager. 

Whenever possible, use resident fonts for your printer rather 
than downloaded fonts. If your printer driver has an options 
for Fast system fonts, make sure you select it. 


13. Why do my print jobs appear in the VII 


your printer object on hold, this would explain it. To see if this is 
the problem, click mouse button 2 on your printer object, click on 
Change status, and verify that Release is selected. 
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If that’s not the problem, then it might be that there is no output 
destination associated with the printer. A symptom is that suddenly, 
only non-PM programs are able to print, and don’t show up in the 
printer object window. PM programs do show up in the printer 
object window, but after an initial flurry of activity, they just sit 
there without printing. 


If this description fits your problem, you can fix it (usually) by 
opening the printer Settings notebook, clicking on the Output tab, 
and selecting the appropriate LPT or COM port. 


“20.14. Why do | get an Error: Printer not 
responding—Retry? message? 


This usually results from setting the Timeout setting too low for the 
printer port. Often, the print job comes out just fine. Because the 
Timeout is set too low (it takes longer to print than the Timeout is 
set for), however, OS/2 senses an error. To see if this is the problem, 
follow these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for the OS/2 printer object. 
2. Click on the Output tab. 


3. Click mouse button 2 on the printer port (LPT1, for 
example). 

4. Check the Timeout setting; it shouldn’t be less than the time 
it takes to print a printer page. If you print graphics, and your 
printer takes 40 seconds to print a graphics page, then set the 
Timeout well above 40 seconds. 


PostScript printers especially are prone to this symptom because 
they do so much page format processing in the printer itself—which 
takes a lot of time! Some PostScript jobs take so long, in fact, that 
users often include instructions in their wills for what their heirs 


should do with the output. No kidding! 
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Pll start with a question: 


11.1. | just landed on Earth. What exactly is 
communications? 


Briefly, in computing communications refers to exchanging data 
between two computers or among a group of computers. In this 
section, you mostly will examine communications using modems. 
However, communications embraces networks, hardwire communi- 
cations to host systems, connection with the Internet, modems 
connected with bulletin board systems (BBS), modems connected 
to timesharing and on-line services, and desktop computers used for 
sending and receiving facsimile (fax) transmissions. 


As I write this, the definition of computerized communications is 
expanding. We now have portable computers with self-contained 
cellular telephones and partially self-contained equipment for 
establishing a satellite link with other computer systems. In this 
section, I deal with the most common types of communications 
issues and problems. I’ll save the satellite stuff for when, and if, I 
can ever afford it. 


Communications: 
BBSes and 
CompuServe 


In this chapter, I focus on communicating in general. I answer 
questions about techniques, programs, and some of the jargon. 
When someone says, “Why don’t you just zip your mail and 
respond off-line with a QWK reader?” how do you feel about that? 
Do you sympathize? Do you empathize? Do you sneer, or perhaps 
do you feel like you're discovering a new continent you didn’t know 
existed? Whatever your reaction, this chapter should help put it into 
focus. 


.0. What the heck is the Information 
Superhighway, really? 


The Information Superhighway is an updated name given to a 
concept once called perfect information. If you took an economics 
course any time between 1968 and 1994, you probably encountered 
the phrase perfect information. In laying out the premises and 
assumptions for a perfect free-market economy, economists assume 
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perfect information. That is, all consumers and producers must have 
access to all information about all producers, all consumers, all 
choices and all prices—at all times. Having all this information is 
deemed perfect information, and it enables you to make pure 
economic decisions. 


More recently, the concept was expanded to embrace the electronic 
exchange of all information, everywhere. Somewhere along the way, 
the concept of speed and road width (bandwidth—essentially, the 
data transmission speed as well as how much information can be 
sent at one time) entered the picture. The archaic modems of the 
1960s and 1970s were deemed too slow and too narrow to carry the 
full breadth of information with any degree of efficiency. So, 
somewhere, someone coined the phrase /nformation Superhighway. 
The ideal connotes efficient instant electronic access to all informa- 
tion. Once everyone has access to all information, then (so goes the 
theory), all decisions (not just economic decisions) can be fully 
informed decisions. 


Of course, once you have access to all information, you have an 
immediate problem of managing all that information. While 
theoretically it’s possible to make all electronically stored informa- 
tion available, the prospect is overwhelming. The IBM Information 
Superhighway tools in OS/2 Warp 3 Bonus Pack are an attempt to 
help travelers on the highway navigate. The tools help you manage 
access and information. Tools provided include: 


HyperACCESS Lite General communications program 


OS2-CIM CompuServe Information Manager for 
OS/2; a graphical program for 


navigating CompuServe 


Internet Access Kit A collection of tools for navigating the 
most popular components of the 
Internet 


In this section, you explore a number of questions about the 
Information Superhighway and its various aspects, including the 
tools provided with OS/2, as well as communications tools provided 
by third-party vendors. Throughout this exploration, perhaps life 
can be simpler if you just consider that the Information Superhigh- 
way (also called the I-Way, which is great for cockney accents) is 
really just a hyped-up term for what most computers users have 
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always called communications. While it includes the Internet, it by 
no means is limited to it. For it to be a perfect information system, 
it must embrace all forms of computer communications, not just 
the Internet. Now, down to the nitty gritty! 


1.1. What do download and upload mean? 


Download and upload are terms that describe the transfer of data 
(usually files) between two systems connected by modem. Down- 
load and upload are relative terms. If 1 download a file, I am 
receiving it from someone else. If I upload a file, I am sending it to 
someone else. Most communications software packages have built- 
in methods for transferring files. Each method is called a protocol. A 
protocol is a set of instructions for transferring a file. Many different 
protocols are in use. Following are the most popular: 


ZModem Fast and reliable 

YModem Fast 

XModem _ Slow, but universally available 

Kermit Slow, but very effective with noisy phone lines 


ASCII Unsuitable for most files and error prone 


1.2. How am I supposed to use a file with a 
ZIP extension? 


Many BBS users are familiar with a family of programs called 
compression archivers. Compression archivers do two things; they 
reduce the amount of disk space needed to store files and they store 
a collection of files into a single file. Suppose that a program called 
AAACME.EXE might require AAACME.EXE, AAACME.DLL, 
AAACME.HLP, AAACME.INF, AAACME.DOC, and 
README.DOC for a user to install and use the program. This 
might mean transferring six different files that consume several 
megabytes of disk space. Even if you use OS/2’s backup program to 
reduce it to one task, you still are left with the problem of those files 
consuming a large amount of disk space. 


Using an archiver that compresses files, however, you can pack all 
six files into a single file that might consume less than half the disk 
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space of all six files combined and which you might call 
AAACME.ZIP, AAACME.ARC, AAACME.ZOO, AAACME.ARJ, 
AAACME.LZH, and so on. Each type of archiver recognizes a 
particular file extension. PKZIP2 recognizes .ZIP, LH recognizes 
.LZH, UNARC recognizes .ARC, and so on. Figure 21.1 shows the 
typical result of unzipping a .ZIP file. Suddenly, it all makes sense. 


4G:\zips\test>unzip pmixl1 

‘Archive: pmixli.zip 

i} inflating: bpmec.dll 

i} inflating: pasmix.exe (5564 bytes EA's) 


| inflating: pasmix. ini 
| inflating: readme (168 bytes EA's) 


Figure 21.1. 7ypical ZIP file decompression. 


221.3. Okay, what are these gibberish-filled .INF 
files contained in the .ZIP file? 


OS/2 users commonly use several hypertext formats. The format 
supported directly by OS/2 is .INF. To peruse an .INF file from the 


command line, type 
VIEW filename 


For example, to view the OS/2 command reference, without using 
the information folder, go to the OS/2 command line and type 


VIEW CMDREF 


In fact, you don’t even need to be in the same directory as 
CMDREF.INF (which is on \OS2\BOOK). The BOOKSHELF setting 
in CONFIG.SYS tells the VIEW command where to look for .INF 
files. If you download .INF files from a BBS, keep your own .INF 
files separate from the ones that came with OS/2. If you must 
reinstall OS/2 as some point, you could delete any .INF files you've 
commingled. Instead, set up a different directory and include it in 
your bookshelf statement. For example, 


BOOKSHELF=F : \0S2\BOOK; D: \BOOK;G: \BOOK; 


tells OS/2 to look in D:\BOOK and G:\BOOK in addition to the 
OS/2 system book directory. 
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You also can view .INF files by opening them directly when you see 
them in OS/2 folders. They show up as books, as shown in Figure 
21.2. The VIEW program is associated with *.INF files. 


- x.int - icon View. 
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Figure 21.2. OS/2’ hypertext .INF IPF (information presentation facility) 
files display as book icons. 


Another approach to creating on-line documents 
is PostScript. As you travel the |-Way, you 
undoubtedly will discover some of these with .PS 
extensions. These files can be printed on a 
PostScript printer. They also can be viewed by 
various PostScript viewing programs, such as 
PageTurn (by Magus). You can create .PS files by 
installing a PostScript printer driver in OS/2, and 
then printing the file you want to distribute as a 
file using the PostScript printer driver. That way, 
people with PostScript viewers will be able to 
read your documents on-line with all formatting 
intact. 


4. What's the best file transfer protocol 
to use? 


For most BBSes, the best protocol incommon use is ZModem, 
which offers excellent transfer rates, error correction, and auto- 
recovery if a download is interrupted (more on this in a moment). 
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If you have an excellent telephone connection with a very small 
probability of incidental disconnection and an error-correcting 
modem, the fastest protocol in general use is YModem G. 


However, consider the following scenario. You’ve been download- 
ing a 5M .ZIP file for the past two hours at a cost of 25 cents a 
minute. Some 4.7M through the transfer, the phone line hiccups. 
Uh oh. If you were using YModem G, you might have been zipping 
along (as it were) at about 1,700 characters per second, some 5 to 
15 percent faster than using ZModem. Having lost the connection, 
however, you must start all over again. If you are using ZModem, 
however, you need only (usually) enable file recovery (sometimes 
called ZModem resume, as in PMComm, called QueryZMRecover 
in TE/2). When you reconnect and begin the transfer, it will pick 
up where it left off. YModem G might be all right when time is the 
only factor. However, the 5 to 15 percent gain in speed often is 
outweighed by the time and money you lose if your transfer 
accidentally aborts. 


Earlier, I said the best protocol for most BBSes is Zmodem. If you 
use CompuServe (CIS), however, Zmodem is not an option. 
Instead, the best protocol on CIS is something called CIS Quick B, 
which is a variant of something else called CIS B+. Most of the 
better communications programs support Quick B and B+. 


On the Internet, the best way to get files is FTP (file transfer 
protocol). OS/2’s Internet folder provides an FTP tool for manag- 
ing file transfers from FTP sites. 


[1.5. Why do some files download at 3,000 
CPS (characters per second) and others only 
download at 1,500 CPS? 


Assuming that your connection is identical in all cases and assuming 
you are using a compressing modem, the difference probably occurs 
because some files are being transferred as already compressed, 
whereas others aren’t. You can accomplish file compression in 
hardware (usually by the modem), software, or both. If you use a 
compressor/archiver (PKZIP2 or LH2, for example) to compress a 
file from 2M down to 700K and transfer it at 14,400 baud v.42bis, 
you likely will see transfer rates of between 1,580 and 1,615 CPS. If 
you send the uncompressed version of the file and if both modems 
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are using v.42bis data compression (a data compression techni 
that quadruples the effective data transfer rate), you likely will see 
transfer rates well above 4,000 CPS. If you time both operations 
with a stopwatch, however, the interval will be approximately the 
same. 


When files are already compressed, some types of modem compres- 
sion, such as version .42bis, can improve throughput even more. 
Other types of modem compression, such as v.32bis, can actually 
slow an already compressed file down a little. It depends on whether 
the overhead associated with compressing is offset by the amount of 
extra compression gained. However, at this level, I’m splitting hairs. 
It won't make the difference between 3,000 CPS and 1,500 CPS— 


at least not yet. 


If files already are compressed and you're seeing stark transfer speed 
differences when using different bulletin boards or other on-line 
services (1,024 CPS versus 1,500 CPS, for example), you probably 
are connecting at different speeds. When you connect, check the 
connection speed carefully. Sometimes, if telephone lines are noisy, 
even the fastest modem will connect at a slower rate. 


Other times, even if you set your modem at a top speed, the service 
with which you connect can’t run that fast. CompuServe, for 
example, presently has a maximum speed of 9,600 baud with no 
compression. Moreover, the CIS B+ protocol used generally is much 
slower than ZModem and YModem. At 9,600 baud, you typically 
will see transfers of 1,024 CPS when using Zmodem for already 
compressed files. Using CIS B+ (at 14,400), the maximum effective 
transfer rate generally comes in at around 1,580. When 
CompuServe is especially busy, however, you might be lucky to see 
transfer rates above 1,000. 


.6. How do | colorize my communications 
sessions? 


Have you spoken with Ted Turner? Seriously, a number of bulletin 
boards and on-line services provide colorized prompts. To display 
your sessions in color, you must set up your communications 
program to recognize ANSI color escape sequences. You generally 

must also perform some type of setup in the communications VIII 
program. 
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To enable ANSI color in HyperAccess Lite, for example, follow 
these steps: 


1. Open HyperAccess Lite by double-clicking on it in the IBM 
Information Superhighway folder. 


2. Click mouse button 2 on the Phonebook entry for which you 
want ANSI color, and choose the Open option. 


3. Choose Properties, Terminal settings. 


4. Click the drop-down arrow to the right of the Terminal 


emulator. 
5. Select ANSI. 


6. Close the Properties notebook. 


How you proceed from here depends on what service or BBS you 
are using. To use a Maximus BBS, for example, follow these steps: 


. Establish your connection and log on. 


. If you’re not at the Main menu, type M and press Enter. 


. Type v for Video Mode. 
. Type for Ansi/VT-100. 
6. Type m to return to the Main Menu. 


1 
ys 
3. Type ¢ for Change Setup. 
4 
5 


Other BBSes and on-line services often provide similar choices. 


21.7. What communications programs work 
under OS/2? 


Virtually all communications programs written for DOS, Windows, 
or OS/2 work under OS/2. Programs written specifically for OS/2, 
however, work best. There are several: 


PMComm This is a general purpose 32-bit communica- 
tions program with a PM interface. This 
commercial package has a functional demon- 
stration version available for download on most 
OS/2 BBSes. Multinet Communications, 
503-883-8099. 


TER Terminal Emulator/2 is a general purpose text- 
mode communications program. This shareware 
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package has a functional version available for 
download on most BBSes. Oberon Software, 
507-388-7001. 


HA/5 HyperAccess is a general purpose text-mode 
communications program. Hilgraeve, Inc., 
800-826-2760. A low-end version of HA comes 


in the OS/2 3 Bonus Pack—HyperACCESS 
Lite. 


Golden This is a special purpose multithreaded 

CommPass communications program, especially for 
CompuServe. Creative Systems Programming 
Corporation, 609-234-1500. 


Programs written for DOS or Windows also work under OS/2. To 
be perfectly honest, however, they don’t work nearly as well. They 
aren't designed for multitasking the way OS/2 programs are. While 
you can achieve reliable background communications using DOS 
applications, I have yet to see any as problem-free as their OS/2 
counterparts. 


1.8. What happened to PM Terminal? 


PM Terminal was a confusing (to most who tried it) communica- 
tions program that came with OS/2 2.x. Mercifully, it has been 
replaced by HyperAccess Lite (HA Lite). HA Lite is a “lite” version 
of the popular HyperAccess/5 communications program from 
Hilgraeve. HA Lite should be in the IBM Information Superhigh- 
way folder. 


1.9. What’s wrong with HyperACCESS Lite (HA 
Lite) that comes with OS/2? 


Nothing really. It’s a perfectly fine communications program for 
users with minimal communications needs. If you require automa- 
tion, however, you will quickly notice that HA Lite doesn’t include 
scripting. It also doesn’t have a host mode. This means that while 
you can call out, you cannot use HA Lite to put your modem into 
answer mode to receive calls from other modems. Most full-featured 
communications programs, however, provide scripting and a host 
mode. Given that you already paid for OS/2, however, the price of 
HA Lite isn’t something you can argue with. 
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10. What OS/2 program should I use for 
CompuServe? 


It depends upon your needs and the size of your bank account. 
OS2-CIM (CompuServe Information Manager for OS/ 2) is 
included on the OS/2 Warp Bonus Pack, essentially free. In honor 
of this fact, I’d like to quote my late grandfather who, reflecting 
upon the truism “You get what you pay for,” amended it, thus, 
“You pay for what you get.” 


In the case of OS2-CIM, what you get is a very snazzy-looking and 
easy way to access CompuServe (CIS). That might be exactly what 
you want, especially if you never access any of the fee-based services 
or if someone else is paying for your CIS access and is not looking at 
the bills. However, if you value your time and money, and have to 
access services that incur on-line connect charges, you will in fact 
pay for having OS2-CIM. You will pay in connect time charges. 


If you don’t like seeing large monthly dollar transfers to 
CompuServe, you should consider making a one-time medium- 
sized dollar transfer to Creative Systems Programming, the firm that 
produces and markets Golden CommPass (GCP). While it lacks 
some of the glitz of OS2-CIM, it more than makes up for it in the 
time and money you save. OS2-CIM, from the people who bring 
you CompuServe, is decidedly nor a tool designed to save you 
money. Otherwise, they wouldn’t be trying to give it away. They'd 
be charging a premium for having it and for using it. 


GCP, on the other hand, is a no-nonsense time and money saver. It 
is designed to keep your on-line connect charges as low as possible. 
It requires a little more initial investment in setup and understand- 
ing than OS2-CIM, but the investment carries handsome returns. 
All OS2-CIM does is automate CIS to keep you from having to 
learn its awkward and archaic commands and structure. It doesn’t 
help your monthly credit card bill. 


GCP, however, does help reduce your monthly outlay (assuming 
that you don’t compensate for its efficiency by signing onto more 
for-pay services). Like OS2-CIM, you don’t have to learn CIS’s silly 
commands to use GCP. However, you do need to learn at least a 
little about the structure of CIS. If you’re an active CIS user, 
however, GCP will pay for itself many times over in the course of a 
year. 


Communications and 
Networking Setup 
and Troubleshooting 


In this chapter, you take a look at some of the things that go wrong 
when trying to communicate, either over a BBS or on a network. 
Some problems seem to stem from trying to use DOS setup 
techniques in OS/2. In this chapter, I show you why OS/2 is 
different, and, where possible, how to make your communications 
programs work correctly under OS/2. 
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12.1. In OS/2, why can’t COM ports share 


interrupt request levels? 


NOTE 


We interrupt this question for the following 
definition... An interrupt request level (IRQ) is 
analogous to a nerve fiber. An IRQ permits a 
serial device to communicate with the CPU in 
order to interrupt the system. The port address is 
the physical location of the COM device in your 
system. It’s the channel through which the CPU 


sends instructions to the COM device. Under 
some DOS arrangements, COM1 and COM3 
(and COM2 and COMA) share an interrupt. This 
means that they cannot be used at the same time. 
While this might be okay for some physical 
devices, it would not, for example, allow you to 
have your modem and your mouse on COMI 


and COM3 (or COM2 and COMA). 


We now resume your regularly scheduled question...In the typical 
DOS environment, COM3 and COM4 each shares an IRQ with 
COM1 and COM2, respectively, as shown in Table 22.1. 


Table 22.1. 
Normal default port assignments. 
Port IRQ Address 
COMI1 4 3F8 
COM2 > 2F8 
COM3 4 3E8 
COM4 3 2E8 
LPT1 7 378 (sometimes 3BC) 
LPT2 5 278 
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The problem with this setup, however, is that on an Indust 
Standard Architecture (ISA) bus, the most common of which is 
being used for OS/2, OS/2 doesn’t permit different COM ports to 
share IRQs and port addresses at the same time. 


DOS allows it because DOS is rather limited as an operating 
system. DOS boots so quickly, for one reason, because it doesn’t try 
to control the whole system the way OS/2 does. DOS can do that, 
technically, because it’s not inherently a multitasking system. Even 
though TSRs and DOS extenders (such as DESQview and Win- 
dows) often place devices in contention for the same resources, it’s 
not really DOS’s problem. DOS brought you to the command 


line—what more do you expect? 


What would happen if two devices tried to occupy the same space 
or use the same IRQ at the same time? Both devices would receive 
instructions and data sent to the COM port. In DOS, if COM1 
and COM3 are a mouse and modem, respectively, the mouse 
usually freezes or the modem receives spurious data intended for the 
mouse. If a mouse and a modem simultaneously are trying to use 
the same IRQ, it’s not unusual for a mouse movement to discon- 
nect a BBS session. 


To prevent such scenarios, OS/2 won't allow two different COM 
ports to use the same IRQ and port address. Although you may 
have established a method for using both and are careful to use only 
one at a time, OS/2 doesn’t know that. OS/2 is designed to protect 
and isolate different resources from one another—that is its job. If 
you try telling a police officer, “Ignore what I’m about to do,” you'll 
get about the same level of cooperation as you do from OS/2. 
Really, though, it’s for your own good. 


.2. Okay, how do I get OS/2 to use COM3? 


Up to a point, the characteristics of COM1 and COM2 are very 
standard. OS/2 does not ordinarily require intervention to get them 
working. COM3 and COM4, however, are different. To get 
COM3 up and running, you must configure it to use a different 
IRQ and port address than COM1. Assuming that your communi- 
cations port hardware allows for connection to alternative inter- 
rupts, you usually can do this with jumpers on an I/O board, 
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internal modem, or sometimes with an erasable programmable read- 
only memory (EPROM) chip located on an I/O card (a modem 
card, a faxmodem card, and a scanner card, for example). The first 
step is to check the documentation for your I/O card to verify that 
the possibility exists, and how to do it. 


When you set the I/O card, take care not to use an IRQ or port 
address that’s in use by other devices. Users often encounter 
conflicts with different I/O devices (general I/O cards and modem 
cards), with disk controller cards, and with network cards, but 
seldom with playing cards. You might find RMVIEW a useful tool 
in determining which IRQs are already claimed on your system. 
From the OS/2 command line, type RMVIEW /IRQ. 


Once you set up the physical device, you need to inform OS/2 of 
what you've done, that is, how it can find COM3. To do this, 
modify your COM. SYS line in your CONFIG.SYS file. Upon initial 
installation, there is a line in CONFIG.SYS: 


DEVICE=C: \0S2\COM.SYS 


The disk, C, varies depending on where you installed OS/2. If you 
set up COM3 on IRQ 5 (this is a common option for users who 
don’t have LPT2) and use port address 3E8, add the following line 
to your CONFIG.SYS file: 


DEVICE=C:\0S2\COM.SYS (3,3E8,5) 


Here, 3 is the COM port number, 3E8 is the port address, and 5 is 
the IRQ. 


2122.3. Why do my COM ports sometimes lock up 
when using COM3 at high speed in a DOS 
session? 


Under normal operating conditions, OS/2 doesn’t expect to receive 
numerous consecutive interrupts from a COM port in DOS mode. 
How numerous? One thousand or more seems to be a general rule 
of thumb. When attempting high-speed communications and when 
using some scanning devices, you may experience a lockup because 
the device has exceeded the rate at which OS/2 can create virtual 
interrupts for DOS sessions on your computer hardware. If so and if 
you're sure the behavior is otherwise normal, you can tell OS/2 to 
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ignore the extra interrupts. If you use the COM.SYS setting for - 
COM3 shown previously, modify it: 


DEVICE=C:\0S2\COM.SYS (3,3E8,5,1I) 


The final parameter, I, can be D or I. D means deinstall all COM 
ports if too many spurious (or at least what OS/2 regards as 
spurious) interrupts occur. The I setting tells OS/2 to ignore the 
situation and keep going. Ignore doesn’t mean the interrupts are 
lost, just that OS/2 doesn’t classify it as a problem that requires 
shutting the COM ports down. If you specify neither I nor §, $ is 
the default behavior. 


In general, you can avoid most problems of this 
type by using OS/2 programs and device drivers 
whenever possible. If that’s not possible, you can 
achieve better system performance by replacing 
16450 UART-based serial port hardware with 
buffered 16550 UART devices or the equivalent. 
Often, you can buy a replacement UART chip 


and simply exchange the old for the new. If the 
manufacturer soldered the old chip in or if it’s not 
otherwise compatible, you usually can purchase 
[/O cards with buffered 16550 UART serial ports 
for less than $50 in the United States. As an 
added incentive, a buffered 16550 UART also 
improves the performance of native OS/2 
software and device drivers 


2.4. How do | add support for an additional 
COM port? 

OS/2 installs support for COM1 through COM4 using COM.SYS. 

If you add a multiport I/O board (Digiboard, for example), the 

manufacturer usually includes a device driver diskette for OS/2. To 

install support for additional serial ports, follow these steps: 


1. Open the Settings notebook for a printer object. 
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Click the Output tab. 
Click mouse button 2 on any COM port shown. 
Click Install. 


Insert the device driver diskette that came with your I/O 
board into drive A:. 


6. Click OK. 
7. Follow the instructions provided; they will vary by product. 


ee ee 


Don’t be misled by the fact that this procedure 
starts with the printer object. This simply is the 


most convenient way to access the Install option 
for new COM ports. Additional COM ports need 
not be associated with printers or printing at all. 


222.5. Why do | lose characters when 
transferring files in Procomm above 9,600 
baud? 


OS/2 just can’t keep up with your existing serial support. Using the 
type of serial communications interface (I/O card) installed in most 
systems running OS/2, DOS sessions usually are limited to around 
1,000 interrupts per second (your mileage might vary). This 
effectively limits you to a cumulative baud rate of around 9,600 for 
all DOS sessions that are running. 


One solution is to use OS/2 communications programs whenever 
possible. A variety of excellent programs are available. If, for 
whatever reason, you cannot or will not switch to an OS/2 commu- 
nications program, your options are the following: 


M Limit your DOS sessions to a cumulative baud rate of around 
9,600. 

HM Install a 16550AFN UART (a communications chip) in your 
I/O card or replace your I/O card with one that has the 
16550 built-in. 

M@ Obtain the shareware SIO.SYS and VSIO.SYS replacement 
drivers for COM.SYS and VCOM.SYS. 
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Ceyis §=Many communications problems can be solved by 


replacing OS/2’s COM.SYS and VCOM.SYS 
drivers with the high performance shareware 
drivers authored by Ray Gwinn. Called the SIO 
drivers, Ray’s replacements for OS/2’s drivers 
have received critical acclaim from the best of 
OS/2's power users and BBS enthusiasts. | highly 
recommend them (and am myself a paying 
customer). The shareware version is available on 
most OS/2 BBSes. The full commercial version is 
available from Ray Gwinn’s own BBS in Virginia, 
as well as through other channels: 


Ray Gwinn 

The Software Division 
Attn. Raymond L. Gwinn 
12469 Cavalier Dr. 
Woodbridge, Va. 22192 


BBS Orders: 703-494-0098 
Voice Orders: 703-494-4673 
FAX Orders: 703-494-0595 
CompuServe: 71154,575 

Internet: p00321@psilink.com 


.6. How do | tell if buffering is enabled on 


my 16550 UART serial card? 


Open an OS/2 command-line session, and type 


MODE COM2 


Replace 2 with your COM number, as necessary. This will produce 
a display similar to the following: 


C:\mode com2 


baud 
databits 
TO 

IDSR 
OCTS 

RTS 


38400 parity = NONE 
8 stopbits = 1 
OFF XON = OFF 
OFF ODSR = OFF 
ON DTR = OFF 
HS BUFFER = ON 
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If you show BUFFER= N/A, OS/2 does not recognize your COM 
port as a buffered UART. If it says ON, it’s already on. If it says OFF, 
to turn it on, type 


MODE COM2 BUFFER=ON (replace 2 as necessary) 


If you require this setting each time, you have several options. As 


_ one option, place a STARTUP.CMD file in your root directory: 


@echo off 
MODE COM2 BUFFER=ON 


As another, perhaps easier, option, create a program object in your 
startup folder by following these steps: 


1. Open the Templates folder. 


ing 


Drag the Program icon to the Startup folder (it doesn’t have 
to be open) and drop it there. 


For the path and file, type *. 
For the parameters, type /¢ mode com2 buffer=on. 
Click the General tab. 


Type Set Buffer or some other suitable text as the program 
name. 


Fy et: Oe ae 


7. Close the Settings notebook. 


8. Open the Startup folder to confirm that the new object is 
there. 


9. Double-click it to test it. It should open, so perform the 
action, and close it. 


From now on, the buffer will be turned on each time you start the 
WPS. You can make this command less obtrusive, by the way, if 
you open the program reference object and set it to Start minimized 
(in the Session section of the Settings notebook). 


Another way to accomplish this feat is to add the command to your 
CONFIG.SYS file. For example, to configure COM2 for high 
speed RTS handshaking and buffered I/O, include the following 
line at the end of your CONFIG.SYS file (before 

CALL=C: \0S2\CMD.EXE, if your CONFIG.SYS current ends with 
that): 


call=c:\os2\mode.com 
com2 :38400,n,8,1,o0cts=off,rts=on, buffer=on 
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.7. What settings should | use for my DOS 
communications program when running under 
OS/2? 


Settings can vary, but the following settings appear to be optimal for 
achieving maximum reliability and speed for most DOS communi- 
cations programs running under OS/2: 

HW_TIMER—On 

IDLE_SECONDS— 60 

IDLE_SENSITIVITY—100 

COM_HOLD—on 

HW_ROM_TO_RAM—On 

If you lose data (“communications” might be received as 
“comnictons”) using a DOS communications program or if you 
encounter many of errors and retries when performing protocol 
transfers, change PRIORITY_DISK_IO from yes to no in your 
CONFIG.SYS file. 


These settings give your communications program as much relative 
advantage as possible. While you're running a communications 
program with these settings, background processing of other tasks 
will be very slow. If you find that you can reduce IDLE_SECONDS 
and IDLE_SENSITIVITY, do so. 


2.8. Why doesn’t Crosstalk for Windows work 
correctly? 


Crosstalk for Windows, as well as many other Windows communi- 
cations programs, has a problem with buffered serial communica- 
tions. You may need to set up a batch file that loads Crosstalk or use 
a special version of AUTOEXEC.BAT. The latter process is 
decidedly easier to implement. Before loading Crosstalk, include the 
command, type: 


MODE COM2: BUFFER=OFF 


Replace the 2 with the number of the communications port you are 
using. You might consider adding this command to the end of your 
usual AUTOEXEC.BAT file and saving the new version under a 
different name, such as AUTOXTLK.BAT. Then, open the 


VI 
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Settings notebook for the session in which you run Crosstalk, and 
set DOS_AUTOEXEC to the name you used (for example, replace 
C:\AUTOEXEC.BAT with C:\AUTOXTLK.BAT). 


9. Why do I lose my connection when | 
switch away from my DOS communications 
program? 

The usual cause is that background execution is turned off. Open 

the Settings notebook for the DOS session: 

Click the Session tab. 

Click DOS settings. 

Click DOS_BACKGROUND_EXECUTION. 

Select ON. 

Click Save. 

6. Close the Settings notebook. 


hath age phe malt 


If this doesn’t do the job, try increasing IDLE_SENSITIVITY 
and/or SESSION PRIORITY. 


-10. Why can’t I use other communications 
programs while Laplink Pro is running? 


Some DOS programs, Laplink Pro among them, try to take over 
and monitor every communications port. If this happens to you, use 
COM_SELECT to hide all communications ports except for the one 
Laplink Pro actually needs. Open the Settings notebook for the 
DOS session and then follow these steps: 

1. Click the Session tab. 

2. Click DOS settings. 

3. Click COM_SELECT. 

4 


. Select the COM port that your program actually needs (the 
default is All). 


Click Save. 
6. Close the Settings notebook. 


Ww 


evi As an alternative, you should consider LinkRight. 
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It’s similar to LapLink, uses LapLink cables, and 
provides both OS/2 and DOS executables. 


Jeff Tremble, President 
RightWare, Inc. 


CompuServe: 71033, 3517 


Internet: 71033.3517@compuserve.com 


Fido Netmail: Jeff Tremble, 1:109/347 (OS/2 
Shareware) 


Voice answering machine (301) 762-1151 
Fax (301) 762-1185 


-11. How do | set up my Intel SatisFAXtion 


, 400/ internal modem for ordinary 
communications? 


Properly initializing the modem with the SATISFAX.SYS 
driver/loader is the key. If you use the software included with the 
400/internal, you should begin by installing it and configuring it as 
explained in the installation guide that accompanies it. Once you do 
all that, you need to set up a DOS program that automatically 
initializes the modem each time you boot. First, notice the port 
address where the modem is installed. The normal setting is 0350; 
your setting might be different. Open the Template folder and 
follow these steps: 


z, 


AW Rw ND 


Drag a Program template from the Templates folder to the 
Startup icon and drop it there. 


In the path and filename section, type *. 
In the parameters field, type /¢ exit. 
Click Session. 

Click DOS settings. 

Click DOS_DEVICE. 
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7. Type disk: \path\SATISFAX.SYS IOADDR=0350 (for 
example, d:\sfax\satisfax.sys ioaddr=03560, filling in 
the appropriate disk, path, and ioaddr for your modem 
setup). 


8. Click Save. 
9. Close the Settings notebook. 


Once you perform these steps, the 400 is available for use as a 
modem each time you enter the WPS. Notice, however, that the 
400 isn’t available until you get into the WPS. If you have a non- 
PM communications program that you want to use from the OS/2 
command line (without first loading the WPS), this solution won't 
work for you. There is at least one, albeit circuitous, way around it. 
First, boot to OS/2 and the WPS in the normal way. This sets the 
400 for as long as the power to the modem card remains turned on. 
Now you can reboot to the OS/2 command line, and from there 
you have access to the communications port using your text-mode 
OS/2 communications program (such as TE/2 or HA/5). 


If you're not especially fond of these solutions but 
still want to use the Intel SatisFAXtion 
400/internal modem, you might consider getting 
the full version of FaxWorks for OS/2 (a 
trimmed-down version that does not work with the 
SatisFAXtion modem is on the OS/2 Warp Bonus 


Pack). This OS/2 fax program uses an OS/2 
driver to perform the work done by 
SATISFAX.SYS (SATISFAX.SYS transmits configu- 
ration data to the modem). It also provides the 
capability to fax directly from PM, Windows, and 
DOS programs. 


Communications and Networking Setup and Troubleshootin 


12.12. Why can’t I access Windows for 
Workgroups files from an OS/2 folder? 


This is a problem you might encounter if you have a network 
installed for use under OS/2. (Note: At this writing, peer network- 
ing is not included as part of OS/2 Warp 3.) Despite its claim to 
32-bitness, Windows for Workgroups sometimes does not commu- 
nicate correctly with OS/2-based network software. A sign that this 
is happening is that you can see files from within OS/2 only when 
running DOS, Windows, the OS/2 command line, and 16-bit 
OS/2 applications. When you try to view files from 32-bit OS/2 
applications, however, you suddenly hit a roadblock. 


There is nothing you can do about it—for now. However, there are 
work-arounds. First, you must give the command to share the file 
resources from Windows for Workgroups. Next, in order to access 
the files at all from OS/2, you would first have to run the NET 
command (assuming you're using an IBM OS/2 network) to 
establish communications. The easiest way often is with a command 
file (CMD) that is run only after the network connection is 
established. You would use the command file approach lieu of OS/2 
LAN Server’s 32-bit connections object, since the latter doesn’t 
work. Assuming that the other system is called K386, and the drives 
are aliased K386C, K386D, and K386E, you can access them as I, J, 


and K by using the following commands: 
NET USE I: \\K386\K386C 
NET USE J: \\K386\K386D 
NET USE K: \\K386\K386E 


Once done, you can then access files on K386’s C, D, and E drives 
as I, J, and K, respectively, from any DOS, Windows, or 16-bit 
OS/2 application. You can also access those files from the OS/2 
command line. 
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lronically, the reverse often is not true. That is, 
even when you cannot access Windows for 
Workgroups files from an OS/2 system, you 
usually can access OS/2 files (except for those 
with non-conforming file names; 8.3 DOS 


filename, for example) from the Windows for 
Workgroups system. So, one option would be to 
let those files that are needed on both systems 
reside on the OS/2 system rather than on the 
Windows for Workgroups system. 


£22.13. Why doesn’t my EtherLink Ill card work 
on the OS/2 LAN Server? 


It probably is an IRQ or an I/O base port conflict. The diagnostic 
and setup program that comes with the EtherLink III card some- 
times doesn’t detect conflicts with sound adapter cards. Check the 
documentation that comes with your sound card, and ensure that 
the IRQ and I/O base port are not in conflict with those used by 
the EtherLink III card. If they are, it usually is easier to change the 
EtherLink than to change the sound card. Depending on the 
network card you have, there should be a program (called 
3C509.EXE for the EtherLink III card) on the diskette that came 
with the card. This program can be used to reprogram the default 
IRQ and I/O address. To run the program, however, you must first 
shut down all networking software and reboot without any network 
drivers. This often can be handled best by booting from a floppy 
DOS boot diskette. 


Electronic Bulletin 
Board Services 


In this chapter, you examine an aspect of computing that has 
captured the imaginations of so many: electronic bulletin board 
services (BBSes). 
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Briefly, BBSes are a source of information. At its simplest, a BBS is a 
computer with a modem in answer mode. Computer users use their 
own modems to call a BBS. Once connected, they read messages 
from other users. They ask questions. They answer questions. They 
download (receive) files. They upload (send) files. They expand their 
knowledge about computing. While they’re at it, they discover a 
computerized link to their other interests: law, medicine, the arts, 
politics, sports, business, sex, humor, philosophy, religion, amateur 
radio, journalism, dogs, cats—you name it. In this chapter, I focus 
on how using BBSes can help OS/2 users accelerate their journey 
into multitasking. 
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2. What is a modem? 


A modem is an electronic device that converts electronic signals from 
your computer into sound and transmits them via telephone or wire 
to another computer. The same modem converts sounds from your 
telephone into electronic signals (data) your computer can under- 
stand. Technically, a modem gets its name from modulator/ 
demodulator. To modulate means to convert audible signals into 
voltage changes. Demodulation is the reverse process. If you connect 
a microphone, a speaker, and a battery in series, you’ve built a 
simple modulator. At one point, modems were acoustically coupled 
to telephone handsets with rubber cups, making it a bit more 
obvious what was happening. These days, the signals are coupled 
using wires for a much cleaner connection. However, the principle 
of converting electrical signals (voltage changes) into sound and 
back again remains the same. It’s still done by a modem. 


3.3. What kind of modem should | buy? 


If you have an open COM port, buy an external 14,400 (or higher) 
V.426is modem. V.426is is a kind of hardware compression that can 
quadruple your effective transfer rate. Most BBSes have moved to 
V.426is compatibility. The modem brand doesn’t particularly 
matter these days, although you should avoid manufacturers who 
say “No” when asked if they support their products running under 
OSi2: 


Why would I recommend an external modem? Fewer problems 
exist—fewer things that can go wrong. You don’t wrestle with 
interrupts, port addresses, or other headaches. You can monitor and 
diagnose your modem’s behavior simply by looking at lights. An 
internal modem generates more heat inside your computer. It also 
increases the opportunities for internal device conflicts caused by 
radio frequency interference (RFI) due to incidental signals emitted 
by internal computer peripherals. Another problem is that some 
internal modems must be initialized by software drivers before the 
driver knows what it is. Worse, when the time comes to upgrade or 
replace your modem, unplugging one and plugging in another is 
considerably simpler than having to dissect your computer system, 
jump jumpers, and worry. . 
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123.4. Do BBSes have any special rules or 
restrictions? 


Different bulletin boards have different standards. BBSes that are 
used to commit crimes or solicit the commission of crimes obvi- 
ously come under the scrutiny of law enforcement agencies. Aside 
from that, however, standards of acceptability vary widely. OS/2 
BBSes tend to be professionally oriented. They also tend to be 
international, with unpaid individuals paying long-distance charges 
to send and receive messages all over the globe. This fact dictates 
that internationally echoed messages be on topic and to the point. 
Personal communications, commercial advertising, profiteering, or 
otherwise trying to reap personal gain at the expense of your BBS 
hosts are forbidden activities. Posting copyrighted programs, articles 
from magazines, and large sections of books or other copyrighted 
materials is also forbidden, not to mention illegal. Let common 
sense be your guide: don’t say anything on a public BBS that you 
wouldn’t want your boss to know you said. BBSes are widespread— 
you never know who might ultimately see messages you send. 


You can do many things to make life easier for yourself and others 
with whom you share BBS space: 


M@ Always use your real name. 


MI Be judicious in messages you post. Make sure they’re relevant, 
on topic, succinct, and to the point. Avoid redundancy. 


M@ Quote small relevant portions of messages to which you reply, 
so that your correspondent knows what you're responding to, 
but don’t overquote. A phrase or two usually is plenty. 


Mi Use a mail reader whenever possible and check the grammar 
and spelling in your messages before uploading replies. 


When uploading files you obtained from another source, 
always upload the complete original packet. 


: .5. What is a mail reader, and how do | use it? 


As BBSes become increasingly popular, time and competition for 
resources become ever more important. A while back, some wise V | ll 
BBS user decided it would be more efficient and convenient to let 
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users download compressed messages and read them off-line, rather 

than reading and responding online. If each person who uses a BBS 

gets on and off in five minutes, rather than each one taking an hour, 
each BBS can handle 12 times as many people. 


Several mail readers exist for different mail formats. The most 
popular format in use today on most OS/2 BBSes is QWK. There 
are at least three OS/2 QWK mail readers: KWQ Mail (PM), MR/2 
(character-mode), and MR/2-PM. I use KWQ Mail. Personal 
preferences vary so much, however, that I would encourage you to 
sample what you can find and register the one that best suits your 
needs. 


To use a mail reader, first download it from a BBS and install it. 
The next time you're on your BBS, check for the off-line mail 
function. On a Maximus BBS, look for the Offline option. On 
other types of BBSes, the QWK mail option might be identified as 
QMAIL, QWKMAIL, or something else with a Q in the title. In 
the QMail or Offline mail section of a BBS, you are given an 
opportunity to select the conferences (message areas) you want to 
download. You are also given an opportunity to select an archiving 
method (ZIP, ARC, LHarc, ZOO, and so forth) and the protocol 
you want to use for the transfer (Zmodem, Ymodem, or Xmodem). 
On most BBSes, these settings are remembered on your next visit, 
so you generally go through this exercise only once, unless you later 
want to change an option. 


After you do all that, download a mail packet. The command to 
download a mail packet is usually initiated by typing the letter D, 
oddly enough. The mail packets generally have a first name related 
to the BBS you’re on and a .QWK extension. For example, when 
using the OS/2 Shareware BBS, the packets are named 
OS2SHARE.QWK. Because they have the extension .QWK, you 
also must configure your mail reader to interpret the mail packets 
for the archiving method you select. Failure to do that, by the way, 
causes most of the problems for new mail reader users. 


The mail reader uses your archive program (LH, PKUNZIP, or 
UNARC) to unpack the mail. It shows you a list of the conferences 
that contain mail. You use the reader to read and to reply to 
messages—all off-line, mind you. After you finish, the mail reader 
packs any replies you made into a reply packet. Reply packets 
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usually have the same first name as their corresponding ma 


packets, with the extension .REP (for example, OS2SHARE.REP). 


The next time you log on the BBS, you once again navigate the 
menu system to the off-line mail reader. This time, you upload your 
replies. The receiving BBS immediately unpacks them and sends 
them to their respective conferences. If you responded to John 
Jones’ message #4566 on the OS2CDROM conference (confer- 
ences are also called echoes), the mail handler posts your reply as a 
message to John Jones on the same echo. All this is handled 
automatically. All you do is type the letter U (for upload). 


The first time I discovered mail readers, I thought I had died and 
gone to BBS heaven. Anyone who’s ever battled time limits and 
sleep-encrusted eyes, the embarrassment of typographical and 
technical errors, the agony of defeat—you get the point—anyone 
who’s gone through all that can readily appreciate the luxury of 
taking your time reading and replying to messages off-line. 


OS/2 Bulletin Board 
Systems 


Thousands of BBSes exist around the world where you can find at 
least some discussion of OS/2. Some, however, specialize in it. If 
you don’t already know of an OS/2 BBS in your immediate dialing 
area, try asking at a local users’ group. A whole world of BBSes that 


you never knew existed may be just around the corner. 


.6. What is a BBS network? 


A BBS network is a collection of bulletin boards that regularly 
exchange messages. Several networks exist—FidoNet, RelayNet, 
Rime, and many others. From a user’s standpoint, the existence of 
networks greatly expands the exposure of messages and files. If you 
post a question on FidoNet, for example, thousands of OS/2 users 
worldwide read it. 


Messages are retrieved and disseminated in a well-managed, regular 
fashion. Even so, messages often must go through numerous /ubs 
(a central BBS used to collect and disseminate large numbers of 
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messages) before appearing on every member BBS. It might take 
several days for a message you post in Washington, D.C. to appear 
on a local BBS in Brisbane, Australia. On the other hand, it’s not 
unusual to post a message one day and receive a reply from Japan 
two days later. 


For the most part, BBS networks are noncommercial. They are 
maintained almost exclusively by hobbyists who, for whatever 
reasons, enjoy them. Many BBSes maintain a combination of free 
and subscription lines. Because they’ re very popular, it’s often hard 
to connect to some BBSes. For example, while I’m writing this 
section, my communications program is dialing three different 
BBSes trying to get a connection. It’s been trying for 30 minutes 
without success. On those BBSes to which I contribute funds, I 
have access to additional telephone numbers that give me quicker 


access. 


23.7. Where can | find a BBS with OS/2 
material on it? 


Some BBSes are dedicated entirely to OS/2. A number of OS/2 
echoes (BBS message sections that are carried on a wide number of 
systems) now are on many of the more popular BBSes. There also is 
a handful of extremely popular OS/2 BBSes in operation. They 
include the following: 


OS/2 Shareware BBS (Pete Norloff): (703) 385-4325 
(Virginia) 
Fernwood (Emmitt Dove): (203) 483-0348 (Connecticut) 


OS/2 Connection (Craig Swanson): (619) 558-9475 
(California) 

Information Overload (Ed June): (404) 471-1549 (Georgia, 
United States) 

MonuSci BBS (Mike Gove): +44-0-454-633197 (United 
Kingdom) 


These might be a good place to start, as would any of the OS/2 
sections on CompuServe. If you can’t find a local BBS, the first file 
you download should be a file called OS2WORLD.ZIP, or 
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something similar. This compilation contains the latest list of OS/2- 
oriented BBSes. Many of these are premier distribution points for 
OS/2 shareware and demoware, OS/2 fixes from IBM, and .INF 
files containing reams of helpful tips and information. 


Shareware and Freeware 


One of the neatest aspects of BBSes is access to hundreds of 
megabytes of shareware, freeware, and demoware, as well as tons of 
useful documentation. 


3.8. What is shareware? 


Shareware is copyrighted software distributed over BBSes so 
potential licensees can try before they buy. For the software 
publisher, it’s an opportunity to expose software to a large interested 
audience with minimal distribution and advertising costs. Many 
important commercial packages began as shareware and ultimately 
turned commercial. Commercial software, on the other hand, 
usually is sold by stores, publishers, and other vendors for a fee. 
Although many commercial software programs have satisfaction 
guarantees, which make them as risk-free as shareware, you must 
make payment up front. 


A common misconception about shareware is that you're free to use 
it without payment. Many users do just that—using shareware tools 
month after month, never giving the shareware author a second 
thought. In the end, however, by not paying the usually modest 
license fees, users deprive shareware authors of fair compensation. 
They don’t receive sufficient incentive to continue. They either 
apply their efforts toward something more profitable, or they turn 
their products into commercial offerings. Either way, users are 
deprived of an innovative way of sharing information and distribut- 
ing software. In the end, shareware is an honor system. Although 
being honorable costs money, you always feel richer for having done 


the right thing. 
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.9. What is freeware? 


Freeware is similar to shareware, but you’re under no obligation to 
send a registration fee. Some software authors enjoy programming 
but don’t want to be pestered for technical support. They simply 
enjoy solving problems and want to share their solutions with the 
world. Others would like to make a buck or two but don’t want to 
entangle themselves in administrative chores. For whatever reason, 
freeware is just that—free. 


Like shareware, freeware usually is copyrighted. Although you're 
free to use it, you’re not free to put your label on it and sell it. The 
copyright reserves authors’ rights to change their minds about the 
gratuity later if a money-making opportunity presents itself. 
Moreover, many freeware program authors stipulate that free 
doesn’t extend to use of the products in a commercial environment. 
For private users, they’re free. If you use them in a commercial 
setting, you're usually obligated to register and pay. 


3.10. What is demoware? 


Demoware refers to partially functional software made available for 
demonstration purposes only. Enough of the product’s look and feel 
is present for you to evaluate it. Often, however, enough is left out 
so that the product isn’t really worth keeping unless you buy the full 
version. One example is PMComm. The demonstration version has 
many features of the full version, but the demonstration version 
lacks scripting and Zmodem. The full commercial version has many 
additional features, is 32-bit software, and has scripting and 
Zmodem. 


Some ungenerous people refer to demoware as “crippleware.” I 
suppose that it’s all in how you view it. To most users, however, a 
partially functional version you can download and try out is 
superior to the full commercial package that you can only try after 
you ve paid money for it. With demoware, you at least can form an 
idea of whether the product will do the job for you. 
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11. I see references to IBM EWS. What is it? 


Shortly after the release of OS/2, attorneys at IBM did something 
rather unusual. They agreed to a program of releasing for free use 
(essentially freeware), several programs developed by and for IBM 
employees. Employee written software (EWS) is copyrighted; 
sometimes by the employees and sometimes by IBM. In general, it 
is professional grade software that isn’t fully developed for commer- 
cial presentation. IBM EWS is available on many BBSes, as well as 
on CompuServe, Internet, and IBM’s National Support BBS in 
Atlanta. 


.12. What are the top dozen or so “must 
have” OS/2 programs that you can obtain via 
BBSes? 


If you’re new to BBSes, the first programs you must have are 
archivers/compressors so that you can use what you download. If 
you re not satisfied using your DOS communications program, or 
the pared-down version of HyperAccess/2 that comes with OS/2, 
another must is a replacement for whatever you're using. The first 
thing I downloaded when I discovered Pete Norloffs OS/2 BBS 
two years ago was PMComm. It’s been my main communications 
program ever since. If you want to actively participate in message 
conferences, you also will need a mail reader. Your preferences and 
needs may differ, but here are my top dozen (actually, 14) BBS- 
obtainable programs that you'll want to at least try. 


LH2 (Freeware): LH.EXE 


LH2, by Peter Fitzsimmons, is essential for unpacking files in the 
.LZH format. Although .ZIP is the principal format supported, 
developers often find LH2 better for their purposes. LH2, unlike its 
DOS brethren, automatically handles EAs. It stores EAs in a 
separate file in the .LZH packet. When decompressing, LH2 
automatically reapplies the EAs. LH2 usually is found on OS/2 
BBSes as LH.EXE. In addition to being essential for un-LHing files 
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from BBSes, LH2 also is useful for transporting files from one 
computer to another. LH2 handles not only EAs but also long file 
names. 


Why is it stored on BBSes as LH2.EXE instead of LH2.LZH? Well, 
think about it. That’s like locking your key in your car, isn’t it? 
LH.EXE is a self-extracting archive. The first time you type LH, it 
extracts into several different files. LH.EXE contains the necessary 
program to unarchive itself and an archive containing the full 
program and documentation. So why not make every packet a self- 
extracting archive? Many commercial developers do just that. The 
reason shareware programmers don’t is space. A self-extracting 
archive must be some 50K larger than the same packet that requires 
an external archiver, depending on the archive format. Some BBSes 
have thousands of files. If each of 1,000 files has an extra 50K, that’s 
an extra 50M of storage. By not duplicating the extracting code for 
each file, each BBS can use the space to store many more files. 


Peter Fitzsimmons 
A:WARE Inc. 

PO Box 670 

Adelaide St Postal Stn. 
Toronto, Canada 


MSC 2J8 


Info-Zip UNZIP (Freeware): UNZ512X2.EXE 


An OS/2 UnZip program is essential for engaging in BBS-hopping. 
As was the case for LH2, the initial version of the Jnfo-Zip UNZIP 
program also is stored in self-extracting form. As I’m writing this, 
the art of ZIPping is in transition. The name you see might not 
match the name you see here, because this one is version 5.12, and 
version changes are frequent. In addition to local BBSes, you might 
check various Internet sites. 


While the OS/2 world waited for a new release of PKZIP for OS/2, 
many developers wanting faster 32-bit performance and better 
compression switched to this relatively new line of zip utilities 
known as InfoZip. Although some of the files you encounter still 
are compatible with PKZIP, you more often will encounter files 
that aren’t. A symptom is that you might receive a CRC error when 
trying to unpack newer zip files with an olde unzipper. If that 
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happens, then it’s probably time to seek out the Info-Zip UNZIP 
program. Besides, the price ($0) is right. 


The Info-Zip programs are not from PKWARE and are free utilities 
provided by their authors, Mark Adler, Richard B. Wales, Jean- 
Loup Gailly, Kai Uwe Rommel, and Igor Mandrichenko. You can 
reach Mark Adler via Internet ip -bugs@cs.ucla.edu. 


PMComm (Commercial): PMCOM220.ZIP (as of 
September 1994) 


PMComm is a 32-bit commercial communications program. A very 
functional 32-bit 60-day demonstration version is available on 
many BBSes, most recently listed as PMCOM220.ZIP. Unlike an 
earlier demo that appeared briefly for version 2.1, the 2.20 demo 
version no longer has nagging pop-up menus that hamper the 
tryout. 


I prefer PM communications over text mode. It enables more fluid 
use of the Clipboard. PMComm has two especially nice features. 
One is an append-to-Clipboard (Alt+Insert) function with which 
you can accumulate text in the Clipboard. When I’m perusing a list 
of files, I can add them one at a time to the Clipboard. When I’m 
ready to download, I type D<space> and press Shift+Insert; the list 
of files is fed to the host program. It also is handy for copying 
portions of someone’s message for quoting, when responding online 
to a question. 


The other neat feature is a user-settable scrollback buffer. This 
feature was recently added to the 32-bit version and isn’t yet in a 
demo version. When you select File, Extended, PMComm creates 
another window that contains the last x bytes of data that have 
scrolled on your screen. This window is extremely useful; it can be 
scrolled, transferred to the Clipboard, saved, and searched. Did you 
ever see something flash by and miss it? Worse, now you can’t find 
it? Here, it’s easy—just use the search feature. 


PMComm supports scripts (in its own script language and in 
REXX), contains all the major protocols (although Zmodem is 
disabled in the demo version), has a script-run host mode, and 
supports a variety of terminal emulations. It is highly configurable 
and even has an icon toolbar (you can disable it if you want) across 
the top of the screen for a nice GUI touch, as shown in Figure 23.1. 
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Figure 23.1. PMComm offers 32-bit communications. 


I highly recommend this program. Please try it before you buy it, 
however. Your tastes may be quite different from mine. If you can’t 
find the demonstration version, try the publishers: 


Multi-Net Communications 
15702 Black Bear Ct. 
Klamath Falls, OR 97601 
(503) 883-8099 


TE/2 (Shareware): TE2_130T.ZIP 
Terminal Emulator/2 (TE/2) is a highly functional text-mode 


communications program. When run in full-screen, its display 
update speed is like greased lightning. Brady Flowers, the author, 


reportedly is testing a PM version for release sometime in the near 


future. TE/2 was most recently found as TE2_130T.ZIP. 


The shareware version comes without scripting and auto-recovery of 
Zmodem files. Aside from those limitations, the shareware version 
works well enough to use for most communications purposes and 
well enough to determine whether you should upgrade to the 
commercial version. DOS émigrés familiar with Telix and 
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ProComm find many similarities in TE/2. TE/2 is very wel 
and well supported. If you eschew the goo (GUI), try TE/2. 


Oberon Software 

518 Blue Earth Street 
Mankato, MN 56001-2142 
(507) 388-7001 


KW@Q Mail/2 (Shareware): KWQ12G.EXE (self- 
extracting archive) 


KWQ Mail/2 is a 32-bit OS/2 mail reader for QWK mail packets. 
This type of mail packet is the most popular on many BBSes. You 
install KWQ Mail/2 to look for QWK mail packets in the down- 
load directory used by your communications program. You 
download a QWK packet from your BBS. Later, when it’s conve- 
nient, you start KWQ Mail/2 and read the messages. As shown in 
Figure 23.2, KWQ Mail/2 organizes your mail according to 
conferences (different subject areas). With KWQ Mail/2, you can 
march right through the messages, read them, and reply to them. 
When you finish, it packs up the replies for upload to the BBS the 


next time you log on. 


Please leave me a message telling me hou to transfer dsk. 
files to disk. Also if you would please leave the name of 
the file used to do so. 


0 Personal 
6 | Local Area - 
Os2 


Os2begin 
Os2comm 


DiS eles 


Figure 23.2. KWQ Mail/2 hard at work. 
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If you can’t find KWQ Mail/2 on a BBS, contact the author: 


Kurt Westerfeld 
7935 Tyson Oaks Circle 
Vienna, VA 22182 


Golden CommPass (Commercial and Demo): 
GCP211.ZiP 


If you frequent CompuServe and use OS/2, Golden CommPass 
(GCP) is a must. It not only simplifies access but tremendously 
reduces online charges. GCP is a combined reader, replier, and 
communications program. Every decision you need to make can be 
made while off-line. When you're ready, turn GCP loose. It logs on 
at blazing speed, navigating CompuServe’s menus like a seasoned 
veteran. It can do, in under a minute, what it takes most users five 
minutes or longer to accomplish. Want to download a file? Tell 
GCP to generate a catalog for you. Make your selection from the 
catalog off-line and turn GCP loose. 


One of the nicest things about GCP is that it’s multi-threaded. 
While it’s busy reading messages, downloading files, or uploading 
replies, you can continue reading messages and replying. When it 
finishes, any new messages or results that need attending are 
presented in icon form on the main GCP screen. Elsewhere in this 
section, I discuss KWQ Mail and several communications pro- 
grams. GCP is like a combination of KWQ Mail (and more) and a 
good PM communications program all rolled into one. The 
demonstration version, GCP211.ZIP (as of 9/94) limits users to the 
GCPSUPPORT and PRACTICE forums, and forums starting with 
IBM* and OS2*. Those are more than adequate, however, for 
trying out this marvelous program’s capabilities. For more informa- 
tion, contact the publisher: 


Creative Systems Programming Corporation 
Post Office Box 961 

Mt. Laurel, NJ 08054-0961 

(609) 234-1500 
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PMDIFF 


PMDIFF is a graphical file comparison utility. Shown in Figure 
23.3, it is the most amazing file comparison program I’ve ever 
encountered. If it ever acquires the ability to read standard word 
processing formats, it will go platinum! In addition to showing 
you—in graphic detail—the difference between files, it’s also 
droppable. This means—as I did for this screen shot—that you can 
just drop the pair of files (or, one at time, if you only want to load a 
new file into the left or right window) onto the open PMDIFF 
window. PMDIFF automatically loads them. Heck, I know that 
this is what OS/2 is supposed to be about. However, so few programs 
really do it that I’m tickled whenever I see one that actually does! 


PMDIFF 
Internet pmdiff@arac.demon.co.uk 
27 Kennmoor Close 


Warmley 
Bristol BS15 5BD 


Great Britain 


0 CONFIG.O01 


TIE ANTI 


Figure 23.3. PMDIFF graphically displays file differences. 
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OS/2 Memory Utility (IBM EWS) 30MEMU.ZIP 
The OS/2 Memory Utility (MEMU), by IBM, is the most popular 


tool for determining system and application memory usage. 


Measuring memory usage in a virtual memory system presents a 
strategic problem. To understand measuring memory in OS/2, it 
helps to be familiar with a concept in quantum physics. It’s the 
measurement and observation problem. When you observe the 
moon through a pair of binoculars, it’s unlikely that by looking at 
the moon you change the way it acts. The distance is too great to 
expect any observable effect. What about when you look at a drop 
of water through a microscope? In order to see the drop, you must 
illuminate it. If it contains any photosensitive material, that material 
reacts to the light. If the light is close enough, it heats the water a 
little. Even a change of just a few degrees can change the properties 


of a liquid. 


The dilemma is that the very act of trying to measure or observe a 
phenomenon changes the phenomenon you're trying to observe. 
Measurement and observation themselves make it act differently. 
The result is that you don’t know if the phenomenon behaves 
differently when it’s not being observed—kind of like teenagers. 


It’s similar with OS/2. In order to observe OS/2’s use of memory, 
you must use some of that memory. MEMU “solves” the problem 
by installing a driver into your CONFIG.SYS file. Hence, the 
measurement tool is part of OS/2’s foundation. Moreover, MEMU 
shows you how much memory it itself consumes. 


Versions of MEMU have been provided by IBM for OS/2 2.0, 
OS/2 2.1, and (hopefully by the time you read this) for OS/2 3.0. 
Look for 30MEMU.ZIP on OS/2 BBSes or on CompuServe. 
MEMU is very sensitive to version changes in OS/2. So, look for 
the one appropriate for the version of OS/2 you're running. 


PMVIEW (Freeware): PMVIEWSC.ZIP 


PMView, which first appeared in PC Magazine (July, 1990, Volume 
9, Number 13, page 355), is a very useful browser. This is a PM 


application, as the name implies, and comes under the heading of 
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copyrighted freeware. It was most recently found, updated for 1992, 
under the name PMVIEW5C.ZIP. PMView’s most useful feature is 
that it can perform drag-and-drop operations. A neat trick is to use 
PMView in conjunction with PMSeek (Seek and Scan Files, in the 
productivity folder). If you set the Default Editor in PMSeek to 
PMView, you can drag files from the list created by PMSeek and 
drop them directly onto the PMView window, whereupon they are 
instantly displayed. 


Even though PMSeek calls for a “Default Editor,” 
it’s better if you don’t use an actual editor, per se. 
By using PMView or some other browsing or 


viewing program that’s not capable of editing 
files, you eliminate the risk of accidentally 
changing files that should not be changed (for 
example, .EXE files and .DLL files). 


PMView displays files in text or hex views. The one essential feature 
that PMView lacks is an option to wrap text when displaying in text 
view. For some reason, all the PM browsers I examined share this 
deficiency. Perhaps PM browser programmers don’t need to display 
word processing files. Reading a paragraph by scrolling horizontally, 
or displaying in hex view, isn’t a very effective way to read. None- 
theless, the price is right. 


FM/2 (Shareware): FM2_207.ZIP 


FM/2 is a widely acclaimed file manager for OS/2. Many users find 
OS/2 Drive object to be a bit clumsy and cumbersome. Yet, they 
like the object-orientation. FM/2 keeps the object-orientation, but 
provides a much more convenient and intuitive tool than the Drive 
objects. Shown in Figure 23.4, FM/2 organizes your view into a 
combined tree and icon, or tree and details view. If the Drive 
objects aren’t quite doing the job for you, you should take more 
than a passing glance at FM/2. 
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archiver.bb2 


av2.exe 
cyt4os2.cmd 
cytfbbs.cmd 


doicon.exe 
pas.exe 
file_id.diz 
FM2.CMD 
FM3.!!! 


oe 


LLL 


Figure 23.4. FM/2 provides highly functional and intuitive object-oriented 
file management. 


FM/2 undergoes frequent updates. You'll likely 


find it as FM2_###.ZIP, where ### is the latest 
revision. 


FM/2 

Mark Kimes 

542 Merrick 
Shreveport, LA 71104 
CIS: 74601 , 1327 
Fidonet#1:380/16.0 


Directory Enforcer (Freeware): PMDE21.ZIP 


Don’t let the name scare you. Formerly known as DIRM, 
PMDirEnf from CoolWare lives up to the company name. This is 
one of the most valuable utilities I’ve encountered. It also benefits 
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from 32-bittedness and multi-threading. It makes the task of 
comparing, updating, and maintaining directories a breeze. It is 
devastatingly intuitive and easy to install and use. As shown in 
Figure 23.5, it tells you everything you need to know. The arrows 
tell you which file is older. If you want to copy files from one 
directory to the other, you select them and choose copy. If you 
want to delete files, you select and delete. If you want to compare 
files, you can do that, too. If you get PMDE21.ZIP, get 
CONTRAST.ZIP or PMDIFF.ZIP, too. The Directory Enforcer 
defaults to using CONTRAST.EXE, but you can set it to use 
PMDIFF.EXE, instead (choose Functions, Configure from the 
toolbar). 


C:\WIN31 F:\os2\mdos\ WINOS2 
169 files All files 130 files 
4566777 bytes 197 differences 4234868 bytes 


_DEFAULT.PIF 4:15:18 PM 
_LPT1.fsf 
8:08:21 PM _MSRSTRT.BAK 
8:18:26 PM 
1:23:00 PM APPS.HLP 
ATM.BAK 


3:05:R0 PM 
6:02:07 AM ATM. INI 
12:56:24 PM ATMCNTRL.EXE 
4:15:28 PM 
10:50:27 PM AUTOMAP. INI 
3:04:29 PM; AUTOMAPR.GRP 
BALLGAME.WRI 


17,523 6:16:13 AM 


43,072 3:10:00 AM 
18,076 3:10:00 AM 
59,824 : 


Figure 23.5. The Directory Enforcer helps you manage directories. 


PMDirEnf 

Dan Holt 
Coolware 

PO Box 18863 
Atlanta, GA 31126 
CIS: 76500, 2557 
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HyperView (Shareware): HV102C.ZIP 


Almost every BBS user on the face of the planet is familiar with 
Vern Buerg’s LIST program. I don’t use LIST. I use HyperView, 
instead. In fact, of all the programs on my system, HyperView is the 
one I use most. HyperView (HV) is a 32-bit OS/2 shareware file- 
browsing program for viewing, isolating and extracting information 
from text and word processing files. Written in assembler, this 
speedy gem handles plain text files, DeScribe, Ami Pro, Word, and 
WordPerfect formats, as well as a “raw” mode. In raw mode, it 
shows the actual file without any word processing translation. Don’t 
be surprised if it recognizes IBM Works’ word processing format in 
the near future, as well. 


Have you ever wanted to just scan through your documents, 
perhaps collecting information for use in other documents? 
Sometimes, you might have documents in a variety of different 
formats, and loading a full word processor takes so much time and 
memory. If so, then HV is your tool. Not only can it read all of the 
popular word processors, but it can copy (or even append!) lines you 
mark (gather) to a file or to the OS/2 Clipboard. It accomplishes 
this marvelous feat despite the fact that HV itself is a text mode 
application. The resulting application is extremely fast. Despite the 
fact that it can use the OS/2-PM Clipboard, it can run when the 
PM isn’t loaded. It simply doesn’t present the Clipboard as an 
option at those times. It also handles long HPFS filenames, making 
it the perfect browsing tool for OS/2 users. I highly recommend it! 


HyperView 

Michael H. Shacter 

10309 Parkwood Drive 
Kensington, MD 20895-4041 
CIS: 76170, 1627 


TrashMan (Freeware): TRASHMAN.ZIP 


TrashMan isn’t exactly essential, but having it on my disk makes me 
happier. This ingenuous but simple program challenges you to find 
logical solutions to increasingly difficult manipulation problems. 

Shown in Figure 23.6, it’s a game, and its object is to move piles of 
trash to trash cans. You must be careful, however. If you push a pile 
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into a corner or a dead-end wall, you’re sunk. It’s one thing 1 
navigate a maze. It’s another thing entirely—and decidedly more 
challenging—to escort a pile of garbage as you go. 


Figure 23.6. 7rashMan sweeps you off your feet! 


TrashMan contains 50 different levels to navigate, each one harder 
than the preceding one. Each time you complete a level, TrashMan 
rewards you with information about the environment. This 
environmentally correct program helps you forget your work, so be 
forewarned. When I finish this book, I plan to take a stab at level 
28. If you can’t find TrashMan on a BBS, try writing to the author: 


Steve Horne 
CoralSoft, Inc. 
305 Judson Dr. 
Mobile, AL 36608 
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4082 (Shareware): 40S82.ZIP (varies) 


The 40S2 program is a complete replacement for OS/2’s 
CMD.EXE. From JP Software, 40S2 adds considerable functional- 
ity to the OS/2 command line, just as 4DOS does for DOS: 


@ Command shortcuts (call aliases; similar to DOSKEY) 


M@ The capability to set DOS settings when using the START 
command 


M@ The capability to set the window size from the command line 
Mi Colorized directories (all *.EXE red, all *. DOC green, and 
so on) 
M@ Easier ANSI color controls 
M@ A MEMORY command that displays available system memory 


If you're a die-hard command-line aficionado, you undoubtedly 
want to try 4082. It adds much to OS/2’s already powerful 
command line by filling in a number of gaps. 


If you don’t have access to a BBS, you can reach the publishers of 
4082 at 


JP Software Inc. 

P.O. Box 1470 

E. Arlington, MA 02174 
(617) 646-3975 


The Internet 
Access Kit 


In this chapter, I focus on getting started with OS/2 Warp’s 
Internet Access Kit (IAK), which is in the OS/2 Warp Bonus Pack. 
The IAK is a collection of tools for navigating the most popular 
components of the Internet. 


A.1. What exactly is the Internet? 


The Internet is a network of computer networks. A computer 
network is a group of computers that are interconnected in some 
way. Types of connections include telephone wires, microwave 
transmission, satellite links, and modems. In the early days of the 
Internet, in fact, connections included transfer of data on disks and 
tapes. 


The Internet is made up of many different components. This makes 
it rather difficult to describe. You would do better to imagine the 
Internet as having different types of capabilities, and there being 
different types of tools to access those capabilities. Those capabilities 
include file transfers, information transfers, and message transfers. 
Message transfers include e-mail, which is direct point-to-point 
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exchange of messages between different people or organizations. 
Message transfers also include something called “Newsgroups,” 
which, in effect, are really public discussion areas. The word “news” 
must not be taken in the ordinary sense. 


OS/2? 


24.2. What Internet capabilities are provided 


OS/2 provides you the means to establish an Internet userid, and to 
use it. OS/2’s Internet services include: 


Internet Dialers 


Gopher 


NewsReader/2 


FTP-PM 


Ultimedia Mail/2 Lite 


Telnet and 3270 Telnet 


Registration 


Retrieve Software Updates 


Application Templates 


Basic communications engine to 
establish a connection with an 
Internet provider (either 
Advantis, or other companies 
that provide access to various 
Internet hosts and services) 


An intuitive, menu-driven way 
to explore and navigate the 
Internet 


Provides interactive access to 
nearly 3,000 discussion groups 


Provides access to file down- 
loads via FTP (file transfer 


protocol) 


Provides access to e-mail via the 
Internet 


Provides direct command-line 
access to UNIX-style hosts on 
the Internet 


Provides a method to register 
with the Advantis IBM Internet 


Connection 


Provides an on-line method for 
updating your OS/2 Internet 
Access Kit components 


Provides a method for making 
customize access tools for 
specific FTP and telnet sites 


The Internet Access 


.3. Does OS/2’s Internet Access Kit w 
only with Advantis? 


Advantis is a commercial Internet provider. While OS/2’s Internet 
facilities provide a great degree of automation when establishing an 
account with Advantis, they are by no means limited to Advantis. 
You can use OS/2’s 32-bit Internet programs with any Internet 
provider that provides access to the capability sought. For example, 
you can use OS/2’s Gopher application on any Internet provider 
that provides Gopher. Similarly, the NewsReader/2 works with any 
Internet provider that has access to newsgroups. 


234.4. When | start the NewsReader/2, why 
doesn’t it work? 


The NewsReader/2—as are Gopher and other Internet facilities—is 
designed to work with an on-line Internet session. Before starting 
the NewsReader/2 or Gopher, you first should establish a connec- 
tion with your Internet provider using one of the Internet Dialers. 


14.5. If | want to switch from the NewsReader/2 
to Gopher, do | need to hang up and dial in 
again? 


No. Most of the major Internet providers include Gopher, News- 
groups, and electronic mail facilities. When you activate Gopher, 
the program sends messages to your Internet provider to switch to 
the Gopher system. When you activate the NewsReader/2, the 
program sends the appropriate commands to the Internet provider 
to switch to newsgroups. 


Now, for the real mind blower. You can have Gopher and 
NewsReader/2 active at the same time! Did you start downloading a 
large file while Gophering, and now think your computer is tied up 
with the download? Think again! The Internet tools are multi- 
tasked. Not only can you use the NewsReader/2 while a Gopher 
download is proceeding, but you can continue Gophering, as well! 


The first time I discovered this, I had requested a GIF file. When I 
realized the download would take a long time, I pressed Esc, VIII 


thinking it would cancel the download. The window disappeared, 
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and I went on my merry way, Gophering along. Suddenly, there 
was a flurry of activity on my disk, and a GIF display window 
soared into view. It was the GIF I thought I had dismissed. Just as I 
was about to say “Well, I'll be darned!” another GIF window sprang 
into view with another GIF that I thought I’d dismissed. So, while 
Gophering along, two GIF were simultaneously being downloaded 
onto my system. 


24.6. When I’m on the Internet, am I really on 
thousands of computers worldwide at the same 
time? 


Not really. Usually, items such as the NewsReader/2 really access 
banks of stored messages that are updated frequently. Chances are 
that the messages you read are from your own provider, rather than 
real-time at their points of origin. Ultimately, there are a number of 
systems that have continuous connections with each other. How- 
ever, the vast majority of Internet networks are not online continu- 
ously. Rather, they exchange messages frequently. So, when you 
post a message on the Internet, it might take a while for it to be 
relayed around the world. It’s somewhat faster than using tin can 
telephones, but much slower than if all were connected by satellite 
all the time. 


7. What’s the bare minimum | have to do to 
get onto the Internet using Advantis? 


First, open the Registration object in the IBM Internet Customer 
Services folder, and then open Customer Assistance. Now, click on 
the Open a Personal Account button, and follow the instructions. 
You will be advised to jot down your USERID, password, and other 
information. Do it! The end result of this process is that you are 
now registered to use the Internet via Advantis. 


Now, open the IBM Internet Dialer, and click on Dial. When 
prompted, type your password and press Enter. When you see the 
On-Line message, you now are free to start whichever Internet 
interface you prefer—Gopher, FTP-PM, NewsReader/2, or 


The Internet Access 


Ultimedia Mail/2. Once you’re in one of these applications, y 
will find matters surprisingly intuitive. The best place for most new 
users to begin is Gopher. So, Gopher it! 


.8. When using Gopher, what's the 
difference between the Gopher icons and the 
little text-file icons? 


The Gophers can be thought of as information containers. The 
other icons can be thought of as information. When you double- 
click on a Gopher, you will get a view of information or other 
Gophers that are available. When you double-click on a text or 
other icon, however, you will actually get data or pictures. 


ao 
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OS/2 Emergency 
Service 


OS/2 is extremely reliable, robust, and well engineered. Despite 
this, it sometimes gets sick. Usually, these illnesses immediately 
follow a change to the system—loading new drivers, installing new 
hardware, updating the system, a power interruption, and so on. 
Sometimes, for whatever reason, you try to boot your system, but 
OS/2 will not load. Occasionally, in the top-left corner of your 
screen, you will see the following number: 


CQ000005 


You may get a Trap 00D or Q0E at the top of the screen and a 
bunch of odd numbers may fill the screen, along with a message 
such as: 


THE SYSTEM DETECTED AN INTERNAL PROCESSING 
ERROR AT LOCATION ##0160:fff64593e- 000d:959e. 
60000, 9084 

048600b4 

INTERNAL REVISION 8.165,94/10/15 
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An Ounce of Preparation... 


The best way to keep a disaster from happening is to be prepared 
for it. The best preparation for computerized calamities is a 
thorough backup. Before disaster strikes, do the following: 


1. Make a backup copy of CONFIG.SYS. Copy this file onto a 


floppy diskette. Each time you want to change 
CONFIG.SYS, make a backup copy of the last working 
version to a floppy diskette before you make any changes. 


. Enable OS/2’s Archive feature, right now. If it’s not too 


intrusive, leave it enabled all the time. Otherwise, enable it for 
at least three boot-ups once a week. You enable it using the 
Archive tab in the Settings notebook for the Desktop. 


. At least once a week, after booting successfully, make a copy 


of your archived OS/2 onto diskette or at least to a different 
physical disk. You can do this in several ways. The easiest 
(although not the quickest) is to display the Archive directory 
in a Drive folder, and just drag it to the A: drive. If it is too 
large (which you can verify by typing DIR /S while logged to 
the Archive directory), you can use the InfoZip program or 
LH (see Chapter 23) to compress the directory before 
copying. If you go that route, be sure to include empty 
directories in what you zip. 


. Use OS/2 Warp 3’s Create Utility Diskettes program to 


create a set of emergency and utility boot diskettes. 


. Use CREATEDD to create a dump diskette. Keep this diskette 


standing by. There will more on this later. In the event of a 
Trap with a full screen register dump, hold down Ctrl+Alt 
and press the NumLock key twice. When requested to do so, 
insert the dump diskette. After the dump routine copies to 
that disk and requests a second, remove the diskette and press 
your system’s reset switch. The dump diskette will contain 
the contents of the trap, along with other information. This 
should keep you from having to write down the contents of 
the trap screen. You also might consider using the 
SUPPRESSPOPUPS and DUMPPROCESS commands in your 
CONFIG.SYS file. See the OS/2 Command Reference (in 


the Information folder) for details. 


If your system refuses to boot properly, try the following: 


OS/2 Emergency Service 


. Insert the OS/2 Installation Diskette (or the copy you made) 
into A:, and press Ctrl+Alt+Delete. If that doesn’t reboot 
your system, try Ctrl+Alt+NumLock, NumLock (that is, hold 
down Ctrl and Alt, and then press the NumLock key twice). 
If the latter works, ignore the message to insert a dump 
diskette, and press Ctrl+Alt+Delete again. 


. If you cannot reboot your system using the procedures 
described previously, press your system reset button, if it has 
one. If it doesn’t have a reset button, turn your system off, 
count to five, and turn it back on. 


. If your system hardware is functioning correctly, you should 
boot to a screen containing the IBM logo. Remove the 
Installation Diskette and insert Diskette 1 (DISK1.DSK, not 
DISK1_CD.DSK). 


. Diskette 1 will take considerably longer to boot than the 
Installation Diskette did (four to five minutes on a 486, 
33MHz). When the installation screen appears, press Esc to 


cancel out to the OS/2 command prompt. 
. Remove Diskette 1 and insert Diskette 2. 


. Type CHKDSK x: /F where x is your OS/2 boot drive letter 
(usually C:). 


. Repeat step 6 for each of the drives in your system. 


. How you proceed now depends on the nature of the error 
you saw when you tried and failed to boot OS/2 from your 
hard drive. 


If you can’t get to the IBM logo screen, you 
probably have a computer hardware problem. If 
you've added hardware (another drive, a new 
expansion card, replacement memory chips, and 
so on), remove the new hardware and try again. 
Consult the material that came with your hard- 


ware (if any) or your hardware vendor for 
assistance. If all else fails, contact IBM for assis- 
tance at the support number that came with 
OS/2. IBM may know of an incompatibility and 
may be able to suggest steps to get it up and 
running again. 
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Often, doing the CHKDSK /F operation fixes whatever problem you 
were having, and you needn’t replace any files at all. After CHKDSK 
finishes on each OS/2 drive in your system, remove the floppy 
diskette from your A: drive and try to boot from your hard disk. If 
you don’t encounter any problems, CHKDSK probably was all you 
needed. 


If OS/2 still seems to get hung up while booting, your best bet 
usually is to call the IBM support line shown in the information 
that came with OS/2 Warp. Depending on your computer's 
symptoms, IBM may suggest one of the solutions discussed in the 
following sections. 


Suppress Auto-Restart 


Sometimes, the problem is a program that automatically restarts and 
hangs up your system each time you reboot. Some users, unfortu- 
nately, give up and reinstall OS/2. That’s too bad. There’s an easy 


solution: 


1. Reboot your system. 


2. Watch the screen carefully. The OS/2 logo appears and is 
followed by a color graphics screen. This is a sign that 


PMSHELL.EXE (the program that runs the WPS) is loading. 


3. When the WPS is loading, you will see a clock icon on- 
screen. The moment the clock icon appears, immediately 


press and hold the left Ctrl and left Shift keys and the F1 key. 
Keep holding all three until the Desktop appears. 


At this point, sometimes OS/2 help is activated because you pressed 
the Fl key. That’s okay. Press Alt+F4 to close it. You could go 
ahead and start working again. However, if you have any programs 
that normally start automatically using your startup folder, they 
haven’t started. You will have to start them manually. To be on the 
safe side, you could shut down and reboot, this time without using 
the three-key sequence to suppress automatic restart. 


Alt+F1 Restore 


This last measure is drastic and you should try it only after you have 
tried all less-extreme alternatives. This step restores your system to 
one of five prior states: 


OS/2 Emergency Service § 


@ Just after installing OS/2 
M@ Straight VGA 

MH Most recent archived setup 

M@ Second most recent archived setup 


@ Third most recent archived set 


The procedure varies depending on how your system is set up. Step 
1 (in the following numbered steps) says, “Boot your system to 
OS/2.” If your system has a single OS/2 partition and always boots 
to OS/2, it’s no problem to understand what that means. If you’re 
using the Boot Manager, booting to OS/2 means selecting the OS/2 
partition from the boot menu, and pressing Enter. If you’re using 
dual boot, booting OS/2 means rebooting from OS/2 without 
selecting Boot /DOS, or booting to OS/2 from DOS with BOOT / 
OS2. Got that? Ready, set, go: 


Boot your system to OS/2. 


2. When a dull white block appears at the top left corner of the 
screen, immediately press Alt+F1. (Note: unlike in OS/2 
version 2, there’s no need to hold Alt+F1.) 


If you don’t get the restoration menu, you may not 


have pressed Alt+F1 soon enough. Go back to 
step 1 and try again. 


At this point, you will get the restoration menu. OS/2 offers several 
choices. You can press Esc to continue booting, you can elect to 
boot to the command line, or you can choose to reset your video to 
VGA. If you press Alt+F1 to recover from a bad video installation, 
choose this option. If you had archives turned on, you also will be 
offered a choice of the last three archives saved. Finally, you also will 
be able to restore the system to its state as of installation. 


If you reset your system to VGA, do nof turn 


right around and immediately try to restore 
from one of the most recent archives unless 
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they also were for VGA setups. When you 
choose to restore from an archive, only the 
CONFIG.SYS, Desktop, and OS2*.INI files 
are used. OS/2 does not attempt to restore 
the video mode that was in effect for that 
archive, especially not if it was an SVGA 
mode that’s quite different from the straight 
VGA mode. If you want, you might be able 
fo restore a prior configuration, but it would 
take several steps. First, restore to VGA. 
Second, use the System object (in System 
Setup) or Selective Install to reset the video to 
a mode that correctly matches that used in 
the archived version of your Desktop. 

Finally, use the Alt+F1 method to try to apply 
the archived version. 


Unfortunately, this requires booting fully into 
OS/2 at least once. If archiving is enabled, 
it might overwrite the archive set you wanted 
to use. How’s that for bad news? If that’s a 
possibility, then you should—even before 
resetting the system to straight VGA, if 
possible—make a backup copy of your 
archive directory. Then, if the Alt+F1 method 
fails, you can try to restore your setup 
manually, as shown in the next procedure. 


Manually Restore 


Sometimes, the Alt+F1 method fails. If it does, there are a few 
things to try, short of reinstalling OS/2. If you have the archive 


feature enabled, note the following directories: 


01 
@2 
03 


These contain the most recent archives (03 is most recent, 01 is least 
recent). Each contains the following files: 
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OS2.INI 


1 OS2SYS.INI 
2 CONFIG.SYS 
3 AUTOEXEC.BAT 


DESKTOP OS/2 Desktop directory 


If the Alt+F1 procedure fails, you sometimes can perform a manual 
recovery. Often, the only thing necessary is to copy the OS2*.INI 
files into the \OS2 directory. Sometimes, recopying CONFIG.SYS 
and the Desktop directory are necessary, as well. Here’s what I did 
(and it worked! No guarantees for you but, remember, we’re at the 
last ditch short of reinstallation, so what do you have to lose?): 


1. Use the Alt+F1 procedure to log to the OS/2 command line. 


2. Go to the \OS2 directory, and use the ATTRIB command to 
make the OS2*.INI files accessible: 


ATTRIB -H -S -R OS2*.INI. 
3. Rename the OS2*.INI files (in the off-chance that they might 
be useful for something): 
REN OS2*.INI XOS2*.INI. 


4. Copy the archived versions over OS2.INI andOS2SYS.INI: 


COPY \0S2\ARCHIVE\03\0 \0S2\0S2.INI 
COPY \OS2\ARCHIVE\03\1 \0S2\O0S2SYS.INI 


If \OS2\ARCHIVE is not on your OS/2 boot 
drive, include the appropriate disk specification. 


Note also, if you suspect that the 03 archive 
directory is corrupted, use 01 or 02 instead. 


5. Replace \CONFIG.SYS with the archive version in the 


archive directory you used in step 4: 
COPY \OS2\ARCHIVE\@3\2 \CONFIG.SYS 
6. Rename the “bad” Desktop, and copy over your Desktop 


directory with the archived version in the same archive 
directory used in steps 4 and 5: 
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REN \DESKTOP \XDESKTOP 
XCOPY \O0S2\ARCHIVE\03\DESKTOP \Desktop /s /e 


7. Reboot OS/2; when the graphical WPS screen appears, press 
and hold Alt+Shift+F1 to prevent any possible errant 
programs from starting. 


If OS/2 stalls while the Desktop is booting, press Ctrl+Esc to see if 
the Desktop is not responding... pop-up appears. If it does, 
then choose Enter to end it to see if the Desktop will come back. It 
might be necessary to wait a minute or longer. When and if the 
Desktop does boot, do an immediate (and proper) Shutdown and 
reboot. 


If you used the @3 archive and it didn’t work, then try 01 (hope- 
fully, neither @1 nor 02 have been contaminated yet). If none of this 
works, then proceed to the next section. 


Reinstall OS/2 


If all else fails, you can reinstall OS/2. In trying to recover from a 
major system problem, it usually is advisable to reformat the 
partition that has the problem. This points out the importance of 
maintaining a regular backup procedure. It also demonstrates the 
wisdom of maintaining the OS/2 system in its own dedicated 
partition, well away from your applications programs and data. 


OS/2 Repair Kit 


You can keep several tools in your OS/2 Repair Kit. Unfortunately, 
having the tools doesn’t protect you from a disaster. You must 
actually learn to use these tools. This stuff isn’t for people who are 
squeamish about lost clusters when they run CHKDSK. If that's you, 
forget about this part of this appendix. If you don’t mind getting 
your hands dirty and might actually enjoy ripping the guts out of 
OS/2 on occasion, I’ll show you a few tools that can help. 


EditiNI (IBM EWS): EDTINI.ZIP 


EditINI, by Gunnar Seaburg of IBM, is a tool with which you can 
edit your OS2.INI and OS2SYS.INI files. I hesitate to put this on 
my top ten list, except that I use it so often. One of the problems 

with OS/2 is that its memory is too good. It remembers zillions of 
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things I’ve long ago forgotten—and deleted. As someone who tries 
and then deletes dozens of shareware, commercial, and other pro- 
grams each month, I have tons of irrelevant crud in my OS2.INI 
file. With EditINI, I can take a look at what’s in there and delete 


stuff that’s now obsolete. 


It probably goes without saying, but I'll say it anyway: Never edit 
your OS2*.INI files unless you have a complete backup of a 
working set and a complete backup of your Desktop directory. 


Even if you don’t use EditINI to actually change anything, taking a 
tour of your .INI files can be quite an education. EditINI provides a 
good, controlled way to look through everything that’s there. 


CheckiNI 


A related program from Henk Kelder is something called CheckINI. 
CheckINI, although dreadfully slow (it has to be, given what it 
does), semi-automates the process of clearing out deadwood from 
your OS2* INI files. Again, don’t use it unless you have a backup 
and unless you're willing to risk a lockup of your system. 


Ceyt  CheckINI and EditiNI aren’t tools for the casual 
user. They’re for people who are as careless with 
OS/2 as | am. If you use OS/2 for actual work— 
for example, in an office where people depend 
on your getting things done—don’t bother with 
these tools. Obtain a good tape backup system 
and forget about diddling. Although you can use 
these tools to make repairs to damaged Desktops, 
the best solution is almost always to re-create the 
Desktop using one of the techniques described 
elsewhere in this book. | often have been able to 
increase the life span of a damaged setup using 
these and other tools, but | have never actually 
witnessed a complete cure. At best, if you are an 
incurable experimenter, these tools may help you 
limp across the finish line. They’re not likely to 
restore youthful vigor to a Desktop that’s already 


full of bullets. 
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INIMaint (Shareware): INIEXE.ZIP 
and INIDOC.ZIP 


INIMaint, written by Larry Martin of Carry Associates, goes further 
than the others in scope. You cannot only back up your .INI files in 
a systematic way, but you also can extract information for porting to 
another desktop, a remade version of your own Desk-top, and so 
on. For users in a group setting, the INIMaint utilities aid in 
establishing similar capabilities on a variety of dissimilar desktop 
computers without having to manually customize each one. One of 
the utilities in particular, INICOPY, is very effective at squeezing 
unnecessary duplication out of your OS2*.INI files. 


Leftover Questions 


These are some miscellaneous questions that I thought were best 
q § 
presented here. 


1. Why do I receive the Can’t find 
COUNTRY.SYS when | try to boot OS/2? 


COUNTRY:SSYS is the first file OS/2 tries to load from your hard 
disk after loading whatever hard disk support it loads for your 
system. If the controller drivers fail, it won’t be able to locate 
COUNTRY.SYS, even though it’s there. The reason is that 
appropriate support for your hard disk controller is either not 
available or is not properly set up. In fact, suspect this as the 
problem any time files you know are there seem to be missing. 


So what’s the problem? It could be that your controller is just not 
supported, plain and simple. Sometimes you don’t discover this 
problem until after you already have gone through the first five or 
six installation diskettes. Call IBM’s support number. The folks 
there might suggest something like REMing out the BASEDEV - 
IBM1$506.ADD line in your CONFIG.SYS file. 


It also could be a device address conflict. Have you added any 

new cards to your computer? If your controller puts its BIOS at 
0800h and you add another card (for example, a faxmodem) that 
also uses that address, your faxmodem could be stepping on your 
controller. Try taking the newly added card out and see if that fixes 
the problem. If the problem persists, call the company that 
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manufactures your controller and see whether the company has had 
any similar reports. Better still, if your computer is new, give it back 
to the dealers and they can figure it out. 


4.2. Can I send the results of a trap to my 
printer? 


Usually not. However, you usually can send them to a diskette. Use 
CREATEDD to create a dump diskette. Keep this diskette standing by. 
In the event of a Trap with a full screen register dump, hold down 
Ctrl+Alt and tap the NumLock key twice. When requested to do so, 
insert the dump diskette. After the dump routine copies to that disk 
and requests a second, remove the diskette and press your system’s 
reset switch. The dump diskette will contain the contents of the 
trap, along with other information. This should keep you from 
having to write down the contents of the trap screen. 


To find the trap data, use a browser such as HyperView to look at 
the file DUMPDATA.001. Search for ##. Invariably, that marks the 
beginning of the trap information. You then can copy the trap 
information into a file that you can forward to IBM as part of your 
problem report. 


3. Why am I getting a Trap 3? 


A Trap 3 is used by program developers to set breakpoints when 
developing and testing their code. If you're getting a Trap 3 from 
some software you purchased, you should contact the developers of 
the code and tell them they forgot to remove it. 


4. After months of working fine, my system 
suddenly reports a message immediately after 
the logo: The system cannot load the dynamic 
link library which is needed to start the system. 
Why? 


This almost always is caused by EAs that have been messed up 
somehow. Boot from the utility diskettes (or the first two installa- 
tion floppy diskettes), insert Diskette 2, and run CHKDSK /F on the 
drive that’s giving you the problem. 
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‘A.5. Golden CommPass (GCP) runs fine from 
the command line. When | double-click its icon, 
however, the settings menu appears. Why? 


Sometimes, possibly due to a power fluctuation during a disk write, 
an improper shutdown, a system hang-up, or a program bug, the 
EAs associated with a program or program object become cor- 
rupted. You can try two things: 


M Create a new program object for the program in question and 
see if it suffers from the same problem (use the Templates 
method or Create Another, but don’t use Copy). If this fixes 
the problem, use the new program object and shred the 
offending one. If this doesn’t fix the problem, try the next 
option. 

M@ Shut down the system, boot from the installation diskettes, 
and run CHKDSK /F on your hard drives. Then remove the 
diskettes from A:, reboot OS/2, and try again. 


If both options still fail, try reinstalling the program. First, rename 
the old directory so that you can try any old configuration or .INI 
files that might be salvageable. Then reinstall GCP on a directory 
with the same name as the previous installation (that is, before 
renaming). Check the newly installed version for proper operation. 
If it works, then one-by-one make a backup copy of any configura- 
tion, data, or .INI files for the program, and try replacing them with 
ones from the dysfunctional version. 


twiK.6. When I boot OS/2 I receive the message 


Incorrect internal file identifier. When | click OK, 
I can finish booting. Why? 


Your EAs are corrupted. The problem you describe happens only 
with a FAT partition. With an HPFS partition, you wouldn’t be 
able to get past the Incorrect internal file identifier 
message. If you continue to use it after booting, you will exacerbate 
the problem and probably corrupt your OS2*.INI files. Run 
CHKDSK /F, as I described earlier. It will fix the problem. 
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..7. Why does shutdown sometimes not seem 
to finish: the Shutdown is complete message 
simply never appears? 


This happens sometimes after a particularly long and resource- 
hungry session. Programs that rely heavily on screen bitmap 
presentations tend to be associated with this condition. Sometimes 
you don’t even get as far as you've gotten. If you do, wait until all 


disk activity has stopped, and press Ctrl+Alt+Delete. 


..8. Why, after running a full-screen DOS 
session, does my monitor click and suddenly go 
into a weird video mode when | switch back to 
the Workplace Shell? 


It doesn’t know how to restore the graphics video mode. For some 
reason, the SVGA program didn’t run properly. To fix it, follow 
these steps: 


Open a full-screen DOS session (not a windowed session). 


2. Type SVGA ON (this creates \OS2\SVGADATA.PMI, which 


contains video mode restoration instructions for OS/2). 
3. Close the DOS session. 


4. Shut down and reboot. 


4.9. Why does my system trap when I exit 
from PMComm? 


There are some long-standing problem in the COM.SYS driver that 
ships with OS/2. At this writing, they’re not fixed yet. If your 
system consistently traps when exiting from PMComm (in particu- 
lar), you can work around the problem by obtaining and using Ray 
Gwinn’s SIO communications driver replacements for COM.SYS 


and VCOM.SYS. See Chapter 23 for additional information. 
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.10. | made a horrible mistake in my 
CONFIG.SYS file. Is there a way to detour to the 
command line when booting so I can fix my 
CONFIG.SYS file? 


Yes. The Alt+F1 startup option now enables you to detour to the 
OS/2 command line. It also enables you to edit your CONFIG.SYS 
file! To use this option, reboot your computer. The moment a dim 
white box appears at the upper left hand corner of your screen, press 
Alt+F1. You don’t need to hold it down. After a few seconds, a 
system recovery screen will appear, which gives you exactly the 
choices you appear to need. If you have an OS/2 archive, you might 
be able to use \OS2\ARCHIVE\03\2 or \OS2\ARCHIVE\02\2 to 
replace the errant CONFIG.SYS file. Or, use OS/2 Warp’s new 
TEDIT editor to perform emergency repairs on CONFIG.SYS. In 
using TEDIT, if you’re not familiar with it, the following keys are 
vital: 


Esc Moves the cursor from the command line into the file 


F2 Save file 
i 


4.11. When trying to install OS/2, | keep 
getting Sector not found error messages. 
What's the problem? 


One common problem is that older IDE controllers (or disks) don’t 
work well with OS/2. If your IDE controller is more than three 
years old, you might consider replacing it, or at least swapping it out 
to see if it might be causing problems for you. The Acculogic side-3 
controller got rid of the Sector not found message on both of 
my systems. 


If getting a new controller isn’t a possibility, and if you have an IDE 
drive, you can try modifying your CONFIG.SYS file as follows: 


Change 
BASEDEV=IBM1S506.ADD 
to 


BASEDEV=IBM1S506.ADD /A:@ /U:® /!SMS 
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This is for a system that has one IDE controller (/A:) and one 
IDE hard drive (/U:). If your system has two hard drives, use 
/U1 /!SMS for the second. 


If these suggestions don’t work, then try IBM support. They might 


have some additional ideas. 
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Installation 


There are several ways to install OS/2 and many considerations. It 
would be impossible to cover the myriad of possibilities in this 
book. Instead, I try to lay out the major considerations. For best 
results, read through the entire Installation guide that comes with 


OS/2 before installing. 


Hardware Requirements 


To install OS/2, you need the following: 
@ A 32-bit 80386SX CPU, or higher (80386DX, 80486, or 
Pentium) 
@ At least 4M of memory (6M or more is recommended) 
M One high-density disk drive (3 1/2-inch; a CD-ROM drive is 


optional, depending on your installation package) 
M A hard disk with 15M to 40M of free space (40M of free 


space is recommended for full installation) 
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Backing Up Your System 
Before Installation 


If you choose to format over existing data in order to install 

OS/2 (to use Boot Manager or to create HPFS partitions), you 
should back up any data you want to preserve. OS/2 is backward- 
compatible with the DOS version of BACKUP (DOS 3.3 and later 
versions). You also can run many of the third-party DOS backup 
and restore utilities (FastBack and PC Tools) in certain modes. 
Ascertain that the backup you create under DOS can be restored 
from OS/2 before you rely on it. As a worst case scenario, you may 
have to forego high-speed DMA control and compression, or 
possibly you may have to rely on DOS’s BACKUP command and use 
disks. Currently, a variety of DOS tape backup systems work well in 
OS/2’s DOS emulation. Again, check with the supplier to be sure 


before relying on it. 


Different Types of 
Installation 


You can install OS/2 in three different ways: 


@ OS/2 only 
M@ Dual boot OS/2 and DOS 


M@ Boot Manager (multiple partitions capable of booting native 
OS/2, DOS, Windows NT, Windows 95, and/or AIX) 


For purposes of this discussion, “OS/2 only” 
refers only to which operating system boots. Even 
if you install OS/2 only, you can still run DOS 


and Windows programs using OS/2’s support 
for those programs. Here, I’m referring only to 
which operating system actually boots, not to 
what types of programs you can run. 


You also have the option of installing the OS/2 Warp 3 with WIN- 
OS/2 (which corresponds to what was formerly known as “the full 


Installation 


version”), or OS/2 Warp 3 (without WIN-OS/2, formerly known 
as OS/2 for Windows). If you are installing the with WIN-OS/2 
version, support for running Windows programs is included. If you 
choose the advanced installation, you will be given the opportunity 
during installation to install WIN-OS/2 support. If you choose the 
easy installation procedure, however, you will not be given the 
choice—installation of WIN-OS/2 is automatic. 


If you are installing OS/2 Warp 3 (without WIN-OS/2), and if you 
have one or more running copies of Windows 3.x on your system 
(or Windows for Workgroups 3.x), the advanced installation 
procedure will enable you to choose whether to install support for 
using Windows under OS/2, and (if more than one copy of 
Windows is installed), to designate which copy OS/2 will use. The 
“easy” installation will choose the first copy of Windows it finds, 
and it will install a dual boot system. 


After installing the nonWIN-OS/2 Warp (for- 
merly OS/2 for Windows) so that it uses your 
existing copy of Windows, Windows will be 
available to run under OS/2 as WINOS2.COM 
and WIN.COM. You still will be able to run 
Windows under DOS, however, as 
WINDOS.COM or WIN.COM (in the latter case, 


WIN.COM “knows” which operating system is 
running and proceeds accordingly). If you have 
Windows for Workgroups, you will be able to 
run it as WIN-OS/2 under OS/2, but the 
networking features will not be available. To 
obtain the networking features, you need to run if 


under DOS. 


OS/2 Only 


Use the OS/2 only installation if you are sure that you won't need 
to access real DOS or Windows on your computer. If you select the 
HPFS option and later want to install actual DOS, you will have to 
reformat or replace your C: drive with a FAT formatted drive. 
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The OS/2 only installation provides near-perfect emulation of an 
8086 computer running DOS 5.0 and similar emulation of 
Windows running in Standard or Enhanced mode. If you need to 
access any programs that do not run under OS/2, you must install 


either dual boot or the Boot Manager. 


Dual Boot 


A dual boot installation is the easiest way to retain access to real 
DOS while installing OS/2. It also is the default installation when 
you choose the “easy” installation option. If you have sufficient disk 
space on your C: boot drive, dual boot is the easiest way to move to 
OS/2 while retaining full DOS capabilities. Dual boot does not 
require formatting your hard drive. Dual boot does not, however, 
enable you to take advantage of HPFS on your OS/2 boot partition. 
You can format other partitions as HPFS, but the boot partition 
must be formatted as FAT for dual boot. 


Now, after having said how easy it is, let me advise you to avoid 
dual boot if at all possible. The reason is that sharing of DOS and 
OS/2 on the same boot partition really is asking for trouble. The 
most common trouble is lost EAs. Lost EAs generally aren’t a 
problem because they usually result from deleting or moving files 
with EAs from within DOS. If you delete or move those files at a 
time that OS/2 isn’t active, it can’t make the necessary adjustments 
to the EA DATA. SF file. 


Boot Manager 


For users who require access to real DOS or multiple OS/2 parti- 
tions, the Boot Manager is the best and most powerful option. 
Unfortunately, it also is the most difficult to set up. To use the Boot 
Manager, you must reformat all or part of your hard drive. Once 
done, however, the Boot Manager enables you to install multiple 
operating systems on the same computer (DOS, OS/2 1, OS/2 2.x, 
AIX, and others). The Boot Manager also gives you the most 
flexibility later on. 


The Optimal Installation 


Optimally, you should install the OS/2 operating system in a 
dedicated partition. Although I have seen others recommend a 40M 
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to 50M FAT partition, I recommend a 60M HPFS partition or 
larger, which provides the following benefits: 


M It protects the OS/2 operating from actual DOS (HPFS 
partitions are completely invisible to actual DOS). 


M@ The minimum effective size for HPFS is 60M; at 60M or 
larger, HPFS is superior to FAT in performance, data 
integrity, and space utilization. 


M@ It allows subsequent reinstallation without affecting non- 
system data. 


M It allows for expansion of OS/2 capabilities (size, for example) 
over time. 


How to Choose the Best 
Installation 


Which installation method you select should be determined by your 
needs and how much reformatting you are willing to do. 


Ease of Installation 


Unfortunately, what’s best isn’t always what’s easiest. If you have a 
new system with no operating system at all, your best choices are 
OS/2 only or the Boot Manager—depending on whether you need 
access to real DOS. OS/2 only is undoubtedly easier, but this may 
not be an option if you need real DOS. If you have a new system 
with neither DOS nor OS/2 installed, you should not use the dual 
boot installation for reasons discussed elsewhere in this appendix. 
All in all, the isolation provided by the Boot Manager is well worth 
any extra installation difficulty. 


If you have an existing system with DOS installed and you want to 
retain as much of your current setup as possible and slowly move to 
OS/2, a dual boot system is the easiest route. If you have Windows, 
OS/2 Warp 3 (formerly called OS/2 for Windows) also is your best 
choice. If you do choose dual boot, you should always exercise 
caution when using commands such as CHKDSK and DOS disk 
utilities from DOS because the DOS versions of some commands 
do not recognize certain OS/2 features (such as extended attributes). 
However, dual boot does offer the quickest and least traumatic way 
to move to OS/2 for an existing DOS system. 
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Speed 


For disks and partitions that only OS/2 will access, you have two 
options: FAT and HPFS. The FAT file system is similar to the 
system used by DOS. It is accessible by DOS but sometimes uses an 
enhanced access scheme that makes it much faster to use than DOS 
FAT. Even so, FAT, unfortunately, is more subject to fragmenta- 
tion and still is somewhat slower than HPFS on disk partitions 
above 60M. FAT drives, however, can be read and written by real 
DOS. If you choose to keep actual DOS on your system, whether 
you select a dual boot or a Boot Manager installation, the first 
partition on your system must be formatted as FAT. 


feqi Actually, with the Boot Manager, a small 1M 
partition is used for the Boot Manager. It must be 
placed on a primary partition on your first 


physical drive. Technically, it’s a partition, but it’s 
only visible from FDISK and by your computer 
when booting. 


HPFS provides faster file access than FAT and is much more 
resistant to file fragmentation. If you are installing an all-OS/2 
system and if you have 6M or more of main memory (RAM), you 
should consider HPFS for the speed and the reliability benefits. 
Furthermore, although real DOS cannot recognize HPFS, DOS 
and Windows programs running under OS/2 do recognize HPFS 
drives without any special preparation. DOS and Windows 
programs running under OS/2 can’t take advantage of long 
filenames on HPFS, but they can use HPFS without your giving it a 
second thought. In fact, due to the fact that HPFS is faster than 
FAT, most users notice that their disk-intensive DOS and Windows 
programs run much faster within OS/2. 


Even a “bootable” DOS session running a specific version of DOS 
can read and write to HPFS partitions. It’s only real DOS when 
booted in the absence of OS/2 altogether that cannot see your 
HPFS drives. If you plan an all-OS/2 system anyway and if you 
have sufficient memory, HPFS is the best choice for fast and reliable 
disk performance. 
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How much faster is HPFS? Depending on the file and disk size, file 
operations can be from five to ten times faster under HPFS than the 
same operations using FAT from real DOS. To be honest, however, 
this assumes that DOS is pure out-of-the-box DOS 5 without 
caching, and HPFS is pure out-of-the-box OS/2 with caching. Once 
you provide caching under DOS, the differences aren’t as stark, and 
sometimes DOS will win the race, depending on other various 
factors. 


On a 60M partition running under OS/2, HPFS just edges out 
FAT for speed. Keep in mind that OS/2 uses an enhanced version 
of FAT (called “big fat” or “superfat”) that stores and accesses files 
more efficiently than DOS FAT (uncached). Above 60M, the speed 
differences become much more noticeable. For most users, HPFS is 
a great way to speed up all programs running under OS/2 (includ- 
ing DOS and Windows programs). If you are used to running with 
a cache under DOS, however, you probably won’t notice nearly as 
much of a speed increase. 


Running Multiple Operating 
Systems 


If you want to run multiple operating systems, Boot Manager is the 
only choice. 


Decide Early! 


When installing OS/2, you have some choices you might not be 
aware of. If you choose the easy installation route, these choices may 
not be offered. Important considerations include the following: 


M@ Which Windows to use for OS/2 (if you have more than one 
and if you are installing plain OS/2 Warp 3 (formerly OS/2 
for Windows) 

M@ Where to install WIN-OS/2 (if you’re installing the OS/2 
Warp with WIN-OS/2 rather than the standard OS/2 Warp 


version 3) 
M@ Where to install OS/2’s Multimedia support 
When the OS/2 Setup and Installation screen appears, make sure 


you click on each of the More buttons to see if there’s an option— 
such as installation location—you want to exercise. Otherwise, you 
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might be putting too much onto your boot drive. Note also that 
you can use the Setup and Installation screen options to make early 
modifications in your system configuration. For example, if your 
OS/2 boot drive doesn’t have much extra storage room, you might 
choose to change the SWAPPATH to put SWAPPER.DAT on 
another disk drive. Explore the options, even if you don’t plan to 
take advantage of them. Who knows, you might just discover 
something essential that you overlooked. 


Preparing to Install OS/2 
Warp 3 (Formerly OS/2 for 
Windows) 


If you are installing OS/2 Warp 3, and want to be able to run 
Windows programs under OS/2, you must have your Windows 
3.1x or Windows for Workgroups 3.1x diskettes standing by. If 
your system did not come with diskettes, there usually is an option 
to create them. You should do so before proceeding with OS/2 
installation. Otherwise, you will be left floundering when OS/2 
arrives at that point in the installation. 


How to Remove OS/2 


Sometimes, for whatever reason, it is necessary to remove OS/2 
from a computer. If you installed only OS/2, all you really need to 
do is run FDISK to remove the OS/2 partition. Of course, if you 
have HPFS partitions, need to preserve data, and are reinstalling 
DOS, you have some backing up to do before you wipe out OS/2. 


Why would anyone want to remove OS/2? Well, perhaps you’re 

’ selling your computer and you don’t have an OS/2 license you can 
convey. Perhaps the purchaser is going to install AIX. Who knows? 
Maybe you and OS/2 don’t see eye-to-eye. Whatever the reason, 
the easiest way in OS/2 Warp is to run OSDELETE from the utility 
diskettes (see the Create Utility Diskettes object in the System Setup 
folder) or from the OS/2 Warp installation diskettes. 
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Nexis After deleting OS/2, you might want to boot from 
the OS/2 floppies and perform a CHKDSK /F on 
former OS/2 disk partitions to ensure that all 
vestiges of OS/2 are cleaned up. 


Symbols 


$ (money symbol), four-state 
toggle, 150 

% (percentage character), 48 

& operator, 274-275 

&& operator, 274 

* (asterisk), 65, 164 

** (double asterisk), 164 

.; directory notation, 307 

: (semicolon), 106 

@ commands, 453-454 

0-byte files, 411 

16550 UART devices, 509, 
511-512 

386 enhanced running mode 
(WIN-OS/2), 336-338 

400/internal modem, 515 

4082 (shareware), 540 


& 


aborting pasting, 214 

absolute addresses (cells), 
150-151 

AC (Automatically Check) 
setting, 72, 316 


accelerator keys, 46 
see also hot keys 
access shortcuts 
(LaunchPad), 78 
accessing 
Desktop directory, 17 
DOS command line, 
258-259 
DOS settings, 199 
files, 415-416 
free memory, 226-228 
LaunchPad, 24-25 
pop-up menus, 
108-109, 116 
services, 75-78 
Templates folder, 411 
Window List, 116 
Windows for Workgroups 
files from OS/2 folders, 
517-518 
activating 
Adobe Type Manager 
fonts, 347 
automatic archive feature, 


67-68 


background execution 
(DOS communications 
programs), 514 
comet cursor, 100 
menu items during 
pasting, 215 
screen blanker, 62-63 
screen lockup feature, 
373-375 
Add Criteria dialog box, 55 
Add Programs object, 95-99 
adding 
DOS full-screen object to 
LaunchPad, 185 
editors to pop-up menus, 48 
folders to pop-up menus, 
49-5] 
fonts, 104-105 
menu items to folders, 
46-47 
menus items, 46-47 
objects to LaunchPad, 
76-77 
printers, 89, 482-484 
Program Manager pro- 
grams, 359-360 
thesaurus option to 
EPM, 159 
trails to mouse cursor, 
100-101 
.WAV sound files to system 
sound files, 177 
adjusting 
double-click rate 
(mouse), 115 
objects (Parameters 
field), 47 
Adler, Mark, 529 


Adobe Type 1 fonts, 315 
Adobe Type Manager 
fonts, 347 
Adobe Type Manager, 
see ATM 
advancing print jobs, 449 
Advantis (Internet service 
provider), 543 
allocating DOS session 
memory, 228 
Alt27, 455 
Alt+Esc key command, 376 
Alt+F1 key command, 67, 
550-552 
Alt+F10 key command, 38 
Alt+F4 key command, 37, 40 
Alt+F8 key command, 15-16 
Alt+Home key command, 
186, 195, 218, 232-233, 278 
Alt+K key command, 
195, 214 
Alt+P key command, 214, 462 
Alt+Shift+Tab key command, 
22, 360 
Alt+Tab key command, 22 
animation icons, 62 
ANSI-colored text 
enabling in HyperAccess 
Lite, 502 
pasting, 217 
applet files, 364 
application memory (WIN- 
OS/2), 370-371 
applications 
creating from image 
files, 260 
migration database, 358 
multimedia, 167-179 


names, 21 


opening without accessing 
Settings notebooks, 37 
PIM applications, 142 
switching between, 31 
see also programs 
Appointment objects, 133-136 
Archive, 281 
Archive section (Settings 
notebook), 67-68 
Arrange command, 23 
ASSIGN command, 393 
assigning 
AUTOEXEC.BAT files to 
DOS sessions, 190 
bitmaps to folders, 44-45 
colors to folders, 44-45 
keyboard shortcuts, 
375-376 
associating icons with non-PM 
executable files, 154-155 
asterisk (*), 65, 164 
ATM (Adobe Type Manager), 
365-367 
audio adapter, 172 
audio CDs, playing, 174-175 
auto-restart (system booting), 
suppressing, 550 
autocheck, see AC 
AUTOEXEC.BAT files 
assigning to DOS 
sessions, 190 
modifying, 250-252 
automatic archive feature, 
67-68 
automatic restart, 312 
automating folder closing, 416 
AUTOMORE.BAT, 260 
AV (audiovisual) clips, 
168-170, 175 


backdrops (folders), 44-45 
Background section (Settings 
notebook), 44-45 
backgrounds (folders), 45 
backing up 
compressed files, 429 
image files, 257 
system files, 67-68, 429, 
548-550 
BACKUP command, 422 
batch command files, 284 
batch files, 318-319 
baud rates (printers), 489 
BBSes (Bulletin Board 
Systems), 502, 519 
etiquette, 521 
mail readers, 521-523 
networks, 523-524 
OS/2, 523-525 
beeping Clipboard during 
pasting, 216 
bitmapped fonts, 315 
bitmaps, 44-45 
blank screens, 372 
-BMP (bitmap) files, 155-156 
boot disks 
creating, 248 
see also RAM disks 
Boot Manager (OS/2 installa- 
tion), 566 
bootable images (disks), 
247-256 
booting DOS from 
system, 210 
booting time (OS/2 
sessions), 312 


BOOTLOG.TXT file, 346 


borders, 15 
broken shadows, 436-437 
browsers 
HyperView, 538 
PMView, 534-535 
buffers (16550 UART 
devices), 511-512 
bypassing delete queues, 426 


calculations (spreadsheets), 
150-151 

CALL command lines 
CONFIG.SYS file), 
317-318 

canceling pasting, 214 

Cannot start Windows in 
Standard Mode error 
message, 333-334 

Can’t find OLESVR.DLL 
error message, 345-346 

carriage returns, suppres- 
sing, 214 

Cascade command, 29 

cascading windows, 29, 314 


CD-ROM drive, 440-442 
installation, 117-118 
speaker attachment, 175 

CDPM.EXE file, 327-328 

CDs, playing, 174-175 

cells, 150-151 

central processing unit, 

see CPU 
changing 


application names, 21 


DELDIR (delete directory) 


behavior, 425-426 


DOS settings, 222-224 
drives, 394 
.EXE file settings, 409-410 
fonts (folders), 39-40 
LPT port (printers) time 
out setting, 490 
object icons, 58-60 
print jobs, 449-450 
printer object orientation, 
457, 487-488 
reference objects, 194-197 
screen resolutions, 123-124 
Settings notebook 
memory settings, 225 
tabbed sections, 34 
shadow fonts, 20 
system opening behaviors 
for objects, 57-58 
tabbed section pages 
(Settings notebook), 34 
table flow types, 147 
TEDIT.EXE (text-mode 
editor) behavior, 298 
Windows program item 
settings, 345 
characters, losing during FTP, 
510-511 
characters per second, see CPS 
checking 
directories for DLL 
files, 307 
print job status, 448 
spooler disk memory 
availability, 89 
CheckINI tool, 555 
CHKDSK, 69, 288, 316, 
403-405 
CIS (CompuServe), 504 
CIS Quick B (FTP), 500 


Clipboard, 212-220 
beeping during 
pasting, 216 
rendering contents, 
217, 382 
settings, 380-382 
using in full-screen DOS 
sessions, 218-219 
using in OS/2 sessions, 
292-293 
Windows vs. OS/2, 128 
cloning 
DOS objects, 223 
objects, 79 
printer objects, 487-488 
UNDELETE 
command, 428 
closed icons, 62 
closing 
DOS command-line 
sessions, 186-187 
folders automatically, 416 
frozen DOS sessions, 187 
Settings notebooks, 37 
VMB (virtual machine 
boot), 264-265 


windows, 28 


CMD (batch command files), 


284, 318-319 

Color Palettes, 110-112 

colorizing communications 
sessions, 501-502 

colors, assigning to folders, 
44-45 

COM port 3 configurations, 
507-508 

COM port error message 
(DOS programs), 239 


COM ports 
hiding, 514-515 
installation support, 
509-510 
IRQs, 506-507 
lockup, 508-509 
maintaining for DOS 
sessions, 242 
combining switches, 302 
Comet Cursor object, 
100-101 
comma-separated values, 
see CSV 
Command Prompts 
folder, 184 
Command Reference, 72, 74 
command strings, 274-275 
command-line editing 
command keys, 290 
commands 
@, 453-454 
Arrange command, 23 
ASSIGN, 393 
BACKUP, 422 
Cascade command, 29 


Copy, 77 

COPY /B, 465 
DETACH, 271 

DIR, 302 

DISKCOPY, 407-408 
DUMPPROCESS, 310 
EAUTIL, 287 

Edit menu, 147 

Find, 54 

HELP, 74 

JOIN, 393 

MODE, 284 

multiple commands, 274 
name prompts, 75 


NET, 517 
output streams, 275 
PRINT, 463 
PROOF (spell checker), 
159-160 
RD, 16,4915293 
RESTORE, 431-432 
RUN, 318 
ave As, 148 
ET DELDIR, 425 
ETBOOT /B, 276-277 
hutdown, 70 
UBST, 393 
SUPPRESSPOPUP, 310 
SYNONYM 
(thesaurus), 159 
Tile, 28 
UNDELETE, 91, 
278-280, 428 
Undo Arrange, 23-24 
VIEW CMDREF, 74 
View menu, 177 
DISK, 248 
commenting out keyboard 
settings, 378-379 
Comments entry field (system 
objects), 54-56 
communications programs, 
02-503, 513 
communications sessions, 
501-502 
Compact Disc player object, 
174, 176 
compensating amplitude in 
WAV sound files, 178 
compressed files, 497 
backing up, 429 
downloading, 500-501 
restoring, 429 
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compression archivers, 497 

CompuServe (OS/2 pro- 
grams), 504 

computer networks, 541 

conditional cascade menu, 48 


CONFIG.SYS file, 206-207 
CALL command lines, 
317-318 
copying, 414 
DPATH (data path) 
statement, 303 
editing, 158-159, 560 
modifying, 250-252 
reading, 72 
recovering, 278-280 
RESTARTOBJECTS 
setting, 312 
RUN command lines, 
317-318 
setting DOS settings, 
222-224 
troubleshooting, 560 
configurations 
COM port 3, 507-508 
N-OS/2 printer, 473 
converting 
DOS command-line 
objects to program 
objects, 201 
Drives folder to Work area, 
415-416 
olders into work areas, 
52-54 
objects to templates, 61 
programs to windowed 
programs, 230 
COPY /B command, 465 
Copy command, 77 


copying 

between drives, 407, 435 
CONFIG.SYS file, 414 
disks, 253-254, 407 
DOS graphics, 195-197 
file name lists, 212-214 
files 

EAs, 287 

error warnings, 124 

to image files, 257 


to RAM disks, 249-250 


Font Palette, 103 
full-screen DOS sessions, 
218-219 
image files, 252-253 
LaunchPad, 77 
objects, 398-399 
printer objects, 87 
RAM (random-access 
memory) disk contents, 
252-253 
text, 212-214 
.WAV sound files, 178 
corners (windows), 15 
corrupted files, 69 
Country object, 101 


COUNTRYSSYS file, 556-557 


COUNTRY.SYS is missing 
error message, 301-302 

CPS (characters per 
second), 500 

CPU (central processing 
unit), 163 

Create Another dialog box, 
79, 483 

Create Another option, 483 

creating 

0-byte files, 411 


accelerator keys, 46 


AUTOMORE.BAT object 
references, 260 
boot disks, 248 
bootable images from disks, 
247-256 
conditional cascade 
menu, 48 
directories 
expandable structure, 
325-326 
shadows, 395-396 
DOS 
batch files, 361 
command-line objects, 
200-202, 207-208 
program objects, 203 
DOSKEY equivalents for 
OS/2 sessions, 291-292 
EPS (Encapsulated 
PostScript) files, 470-472 
file lists, 327 
files for third-party 
printing, 465-466 
folders, 79, 417-419 
hot keys, 46 
icons for DOS sessions, 
195-197 
image file applications, 260 
keyboard shortcuts, 377 
multitasking demonstration 
programs, 323-324 
Notepad entries, 140-141 
object templates, 192 
printer objects, 80 
program 
object prompts, 64-65 
reference objects, 50, 


79, 96-97 


RAM disks, 248 
for DOS sessions, 
261-263 
image files, 253 
read-only files, 51-52 
RUN program object, 
321-322 
shadows, 20, 146 
special sound effects, 
177-179 
SPL (spooler) files, 161 
sticky keys, 109 
subdirectories, 411-413 
templates, 81-83 
for full-screen DOS 
sessions, 224 
from objects, 61 
unzip utility reference 
objects, 420-421 
virtual disks, 262-263, 
306-307 
WIN-OS/2 objects for 
faxing, 362 
window foregrounds, 270 
Window List, 27 
Creative Systems Program- 
ming Corporation, 503, 532 
Crosstalk for Windows 
communications pro- 
gram, 513 
CSV (comma-separated 
values) file, 145 
Ctrl+/ key command, 25 
Ctrl+\ key command, 25 
Ctrl+Alt key command, 557 
Ctrl+Alt+Delete key com- 
mand, 272 
Ctrl+Break key com- 
mand, 187 


Ctrl+C key command, 187 
Ctrl+Esc key command, 187, 
200, 376-377, 554 

Ctrl+Z key command, 463 
current cell indicator, 151 
customizing 

Phone object (PIM), 138 

Phone/Address Book 

views, 138 

Planner display, 134 

cycling windows, 22 


Data Exchange Clipboard 
setting, 381-382 
Data File template, 411 
databases (migrating), 
204, 358 
DDE (dynamic data ex- 
change), 383 
DDI (Device Driver Install) 
program, 102 
DDP (Device Driver Profile) 
file, 102 
deactivating 
ATM, 365-367 
Fastpaste, 216 
keyboard setting alterations 
(WIN-OS/2 
sessions), 379 
mouse cursor, 230-231 
XMS, 369 
decompressing demos/tutorials 
(Word 6 for Windows), 349 
Default sort attribute setting 
(Sort section), 44 
defaults 
DOS settings, 222 
dragging actions, 12 


oo ee oo oo 
drive object listings, templates, 80-81, 313 
391-392 .TMP files, 280 
drive objects, 400 demoware, 526 
folders, 184 dependent programs, 272-273 
Full Screen, during WIN- Desktop 
OS/2 object creation, 368 design protection, 23 
high memory (DOS determining active 
sessions), 225-226 status, 293 
objects, 184 diagonal hashing, 294 
print job priority, 450 directory folders, 413-415 
system booting displaying in foreground, 
sequence, 434 7-9 
WIN-OS/2 behavior, 127 Flowed View, 24 
Definitions Plus (DOS folder, 7-9 
sessions), 190 folders, 293-296 
delay rates (keyboard), fonts, 102-105 
106-108, 233, 377-380 format protection, 68 
delaying print jobs, 88-89 icon, 360-361 
DELDIR (delete directory), leftover Desktops, 295 
425-426 navigation, 10-11 
delete queues, 426 recovering, 281 
deleted file recovery, 425-426 restoring, 67-68 
deleting saving changes, 68 
Desktop folders after Settings notebook, 33 
reinstallation, 293-296 subdirectory folders, 
directory contents, 294 413-415 
EA files, 442 Desktop directory, 17 
files, 125, 257, 280-281 Desktop section (Settings 
IBM Works objects, 142 notebook), 68 
leftover Desktops, 295 DETACH command, 271 
multiple copies of files, 427 detaching dependent pro- 
NODELETE objects, grams, 272-273 
295-296 Details view (drive objects) 
print jobs, 457-459 displaying, 391 
printer drivers, 474-476, file names, 400 
485-486 detouring to OS/2 command 
printer objects, 485 line, 297 
Shredder, 90-91 Device Driver Install, see DDI 


system folder, 16-18 


Device Driver Profile, 
see DDP 
device objects, 78 
diagonal hashing (Desk- 
top), 294 
dialog boxes 
Add Criteria, 55 
Create Another, 79, 483 
Find Criteria, 55 
Job Properties, 86, 
469, 488 
Object Properties, 147 
Digital Audio object, 177 
Digital Transfer (Compact 
Disc player), 176 


dimensions (bitmap files), 156 


dimmed options, 66 
DIR command, 302 
DIRCMD environment 
variable, 302 
directories 
contents, 294 
Desktop directory, 17 
DLL files, 307 
expandable structure, 
325-326 
listing with drive objects, 
391 
managing, 537 
naming, 289 
shadows, 395-396, 
417-419 
Windows, 336 
see also folders, 19 


Directory Enforcer (freeware), 


536-537 
disabling 
passwords, 374-375 
Spooler, 121-122 


warning beeps (Sound 
objects), 120 


disk caches, 308 
DISKCOPY command, 


407- 408 


disks 


boot disks, 248 
bootable images, 247-256 
copying, 253-254, 407 
file searches, 163-179 
formatting, 322-323, | 
439-440 
RAM disks, 248 
recopying, 256-257 
volatile disks, 261 
isplay methods (images), 45 
isplay modes (WIN-OS/2), 
336-337 
isplaying 
Desktop, 7-9 
Desktop icon, 360 
DOS icons, 183, 197 
drive objects, 391-395 
drive information, 390 
executable files, 43 
folders, 38-40 
hidden files, 40-42 
icons, 58-63, 394 
long filenames, 424 


low memory files, 42 


off-screen objects, 281-283 

OS/2 PM programs, 31 

OS/2 Window List, 
376-377 

Phone Book contents, 139 

pop-up menus, 37 

print job submission 
times, 451 


printer object text orienta- 
tion, 464-465 
Settings notebook, 33 
shadows, 438 
System Clock at 
startup, 126 
text, 160 
distortion (screens), 209-210 
DLL (dynamic link libraries), 
307, 324-326, 557 
documents 
drag-and-drop 
printing, 145 
editing, 148-149 
text wrapping, 146-147 
DOS 
applications, 478 
batch files, 361 
booting from system, 210 
command line, 258-259 
command-line icon, 183 
command window, 184 
command-line object, 
200-202, 207-208 
command-line sessions, 
183-187 
communications programs, 
513-514 
full-screen command 
prompt object, 184 
full-screen objects 
adding to 
LaunchPad, 185 
minimizing, 219 
games, 198-200 
graphics, 195-197 
icons, 197 
objects 
cloning, 223 
minimizing, 189-190 


running from image 
files, 254-255 
program objects, 203 
programs 
COM port error 
message, 239 
installation, 200-204 
printer error messages, 
476-477 
version assimilation, 238 
sessions 
accessing memory 
status, 226-228 
allocating memory, 228 
assigning 
AUTOEXEC.BAT 
files, 190 
COM port lockups, 508 
creating icons, 195-197 
creating RAM disks, 
261-263 
defaulting to high 
memory, 225-226 
DOS=HIGH, UMB 
setting, 225-226 
DOSKEY, 205-206 
End option, 241 
environment settings, 
190-192 
environment space 
message, 237-238 
expanding environ- 
ments, 237-238 
Fastpaste, 215 
frozen, 187 
full-screen, 185 
Ignore option, 241 
maintaining COM 
ports, 242 


removing com- 
mands, 191 
Retry option, 240-241 
running Definitions 
Plus, 190 
running in 
Windows, 357 
virus protection, 208 
settings 
accessing, 199 
changing, 222-224 
in VMBs, 263-264 
loading, 222 
saving, 221-222 
testing with Pulse, 
235-236 
windowed, 185 
shelling to, 258-259 
version assimilation, 
238-239 
windows 
fonts, 192-193 
maximizing, 188 
suppressing carriage 
returns during 
pasting, 214 
DOS printing, 476-479 
DOSKEY 
creating equivalents for 
OS/2 sessions, 291-292 
DOS sessions, 205-206 
double asterisk (**), 164 
double mouse cursors, 231 
double-click rate (mouse), 115 


downloading 
compressed files, 500-501 


files, 497, 500-501 
mail packets, 522 


DPATH (data path) state- 
ment, CONFIG.SYS 
file, 303 

DPMI memory, 370 

DPMI server, 332-333 

Dr. Solomon’s AntiVirus 
Toolkit, 208 

drag-and-drop printing, 
455-456 

documents, 145 
files, 83-85 
plain text files, 160 

dragging, 12 

drawers (LaunchPad), 77 

Drawing Palette, 145 

drive objects, 390 

defaults, 400 
Details view, 391, 400 
displaying, 391-392 
file access, 415-416 
multiple views, 394-395 
Tree view, 393-394 
drivers 
FAXability driver, 362 
IBMNULL, 452 
mouse drivers, 231 
printer drivers, 89, 


484-485 
WIN-OS/2 drivers, 
472-474 
drives 
CD-ROM, 117-118, 
440-442 
changing, 394 
CHKDSK, 69 
copying between, 407, 435 
displaying informa- 
tion, 390 


HPFS (High Performance 
File System) drives, 72 
virtual drives, 261 
Drives folder, 415-416 
dual boot installation 
(OS/2), 566 
DUMPPROCESS 
command, 310 


dynamic data exchange, 
see DDE 


E editor, 270 
EAs (extended attributes), 
files, 285-288 
EAUTIL command, 287 
Edit menu commands, 147 
Edit Scheme window, 114 
editing 
-BMP (bitmap) files, 155 
COMNFIG.SYS file, 
158-159, 560 
documents in Word 
format, 148-149 
embedded objects, 385 
files with TEDIT, 298-299 
icons, 59-60 
image files, 257 
INI (initialization) 
files, 554 
Planner items, 133 
system files, 349 
text files, 158 
.WAV sound files, 177-179 
EditINI tool, 554-555 
Editor command (View 
menu), 177 
editor pop-up menus, 48 


embedded objects, 385 
employee-written software, 
see EWS 
EMS (expanded memory 
specification), 331, 368-369 
enabling 
16550 UART device 
buffers, 511-512 
Archive, 281 
Compact Disc player 
Digital Transfer, 176 
EPM (Enhanced PM 
Editor) rings, 166 
Fast load, 354-355 
HyperAccess Lite ANSI 
color, 502 
Phone object (PIM) 
dialer, 137 
System Sounds, 172 
UNDELETE command, 
424-425 
Windows communications 
programs, 513 
End option (DOS ses- 
sions), 241 
enhancing pop-up menus, 
46-47 
entry fields, 54 
environments (DOS sessions), 
190-192, 237-238 
EPM (Enhanced PM Editor), 
158-160, 315 
rings, 166 
vs. PMSeek, 165-166 
EPS (Encapsulated PostScript 
files, 470-472 
error messages, 303 
Cannot start Windows in 


Standard Mode, 333-334 


Can’t find OLESVR.DLL, 
345-346 
COUNTRY.SYS is 
missing, 301-302 
Icon Editor, 155 
Incorrect dimension, 155 
Incorrect internal file 
identifier, 558 
OS/2 !! SYS1475, 433-435 
OS/2 !! SYS2025, 434 
OS/2 !! SYS2027, 434 
programs, 66 
recording, 346 
redirecting, 275-276 
Sector not found, 560-561 
system booting, 433-435 
error warnings, 124 
errors, 47-48 
Escape character, 455 
EtherLink III card, 518 
etiquette (BBSes), 521 
Event Monitor (PIM), 142 
events (sounds), 120-121 
EWS (employee written 
software), 47, 132, 527 
Excal (EWS), 132 
.EXE (executable) files, 
409-410 
displaying, 43 
searching, 97 
expanded memory specifica- 
tion, see EMS 


expanding & 


DOS session environments, 
237-238 
Tree view (drive ob- 


jects), 399 
extended attributes, see EAs 


extended memory specifica- 
tion, see XMS 


external modems, 520 


F option (deleted files), 426 
Fast load option (WIN-OS/2), 
340, 354-355 
FastBack (OS/2 backup), 430 
Fastpaste, 215 
deactivating, 216 
testing, 219-220 
FAT files, 568-569 
OS/2 installation, 17 
vs. HPFS files, 408-409 
FAXability driver, 361-363 
FDISKPM.EXE utility, 405 
Fernwood (Emmitt Dove), 
BBS, 524 
file managers, 535 
file names, 212-214 
File section (Settings note- 
book), 51-56 
File Transfer Protocols, 
see FTPs 
files 
0-byte files, 411 
accessing, 415-416 
applet files, 364 
AUTOEXEC.BAT files 
assigning to DOS 
sessions, 190 
modifying, 250-252 
batch command files, 284 
batch files, 318-319 
.BMP (bitmap) files, 155 
BOOTLOG.TXT file, 346 
CDPM.EXE file, 327-328 
CMD (batch command 
files), 318-319 
compressed files, 429, 497 
CONFIG.SYS file 
copying, 414 
DOS settings, 222-224 


editing, 158-159 
modifying, 250-252 
reading, 72 
recovering, 278-280 
troubleshooting, 560 
copying 
error warnings, 124 
to image files, 257 
to RAM disks, 249-250 
corrupted, 69 
COUNTRY.SYS file, 
556-557 
creating for third-party 
printing, 465-466 
CSV (comma-separated 
values) file, 145 
DDP (device driver profile 
file, 102 
deleted file recovery, 
425-426 
deleting, 280-281 
from image files, 257 
removing confirmation 
prompts, 125 
DLL files, 324-326 
downloading, 497, 
500-501 
drag-and-drop printing, 
83-85 
FAs, 285-286, 422-424 
copying, 287 
deleting, 442 
recovering, 287-288 
removing, 286-287 
viewing, 287 
editing with TEDIT, 
298-299 
EPS (Encapsulated 
PostScript) files, 470-472 


.EXE (executable) files, 
144, 409-410 
displaying, 43 
searching, 97 
PAT files, 568-569 
finding, 397-398 
FSFILTER.SYS files, 263 
hidden files, 40-42 
HIMEM.SYS files, 263 
-HLP files, 324-326 
HPFS files, 568-569 
ICO file, 60 
image files, 257 
copying to hard disk, 
252-253 
running programs, 
259-260 
.INF files, 325, 498-499 
INI files, 554 
NX files, 318 
NY files, 318 
listing, 327 
long filenames, 422-424 
low memory files, 42 
.LZH files, 527 
metafiles, 160-162 
.MSG files, 303-304 
multiple copies, 427 
naming, 401-403 
non-PM executable files, 
154-155 
Open option, 82 
.PIF (picture interchange 
format) files, 160 
plain text files, 84, 160, 
464-465 
printer control code 


files, 84 
printing to, 85 


protecting from corrup- 
tion, 316 
PTR files, 158 
read-only files, 51-52 
renaming, 149 
REXX files, 318-319 
searching, 163-179 
Seek and Scan files, 
163-166 
selecting, 164 
separator files, 453-455 
sharing, 317 
shredded file recovery, 425 
SPL (spooler) files, 
160-161 
stacking with EPM rings, 
166 
STARTUP.CMD file, 92 
storing, 415-416 
swap files 
assessing OS/2 session 
memory status, 320 
limiting size, 304-306 
starting sizes, 305 
system files, 349 
text files, 158 
.TMP files, 280, 296 
unarchiving, 422 
unpacking, 327-328 
unzipping, 420-422 
uploading, 497 
.WAV sound files, 120, 170 
Windows for Workgroups 
files, 517-518 
ZIP files, 420, 498 
Find command, 54 
Find Criteria dialog box, 55 
Find Results folder, 398, 410 


finding 
files, 397-398 
shadows, 437-439 
trap data, 557 
Fitzsimmons, Peter, 527 
floppy disks, see disks 
flow types (tables), 147 
Flowed View 
Desktop, 24 
Folder Icon View, 39 
FM/2 (shareware), 535-536 
Folder templates 
creating subdirectories 
from, 412 
folders 
adding to pop-up menus, 
49-51 
automating closing, 416 
backdrops, 44-45 
background, 45 
bitmaps, 44-45 
colors, 44-45 
Command Prompts 
folder, 184 
contents, 40, 418-419 
converting into work areas, 
52-54 
creating, 79 
default folders, 184 
Desktop directories, 
413-415 
Desktop folders, 7-9, 
293-296 
Desktop subdirectories, 
413-415 
displaying, 38-39 
Drives folder, 415-416 
executable files, 43 


Find Results folder, 

398, 410 
fonts, 39-40, 102-105 
hidden files, 40-42 
Icon View, 39 
Information folder, 72-75 
low memory files, 42 
menu items, 46-47 
organizing, 43 
OS/2 System folder, 313 
Productivity folder, 13-15 
refreshing, 13 
shadows, 19, 54, 417-419 
Startup folder, 91-92 
System folder, 16-18, 90-91 
Templates folder, 411 
Tree View, 38 
Zip Tools folder, 418-419 


see also directories 


Font Palette, 102-105 
fonts 


adding, 104-105 

Adobe Type 1 fonts, 315 

Adobe Type Manager 
fonts, 347 

attributes, 315 

bitmapped fonts, 315 

DOS windows, 192-193 

folders, 39-40 

landscape line printer, 455 

OS/2 System folder, 313 

scalable fonts, 315 

shadows, 20 

temporary properties 
(applications), 103-104 

True Type fonts, 347 


virtual windows, 192 


foregrounds (windows), 270 
Format disk option, 440 


formatting disks, 322-323, 
439-440 
four-state toggle (spread- 
sheets), 150 
free memory, 226-228 
freeware, 526 
Directory Enforcer, 


536-537 

Info-Zip UNZIP, 528 

Lirik; 587 

PMView, 534-535 

TrashMan, 538-539 
freezing programs, 66-67 
frozen DOS sessions, 187 
frozen windows (Clipboard 


operations), 382 
FSACCESS command 


line, 256 
FSFILTER.SYS files, 263 
FTPs (File Transfer Proto- 

cols), 499-500 
full-screen DOS sessions, 

185-186, 219, 368 

suppressing, 232-233 

templates, 224 

using the Clipboard, 
218-219 


games, 166-167 
running at normal speed, 
233-234 
sound pauses, 242-243 
Gamma Tech, Inc., 279 
GCP (Golden 
CommPass), 532 
General section (Settings 


notebook), 58-63 


global settings (objects), 
127-128 

Golden CommPass communi- 
cations program, 503-504, 
532, 558 

Gophers, 545 

graphical file comparison 
utilities, 533 

graphics video mode restora- 
tion, 559 

Gwinn, Ray, 511 


HA/5 communication 
program, 503 
hard drives, 252-254 
hardware 
requirements, 563 
support, 117-118 
help (WPS), 25 
HELP command, 74 
hidden files, 40-42 
hiding 
COM ports, 514-515 
objects, 56 
Shredder, 91 
high memory, 225-226 
HIMEM.SYS files, 263 
History entry field (system 
objects), 54-56 
-HLP files, 324-326 
hot keys, 46 
see also accelerator keys 
HPFS (High Performance File 
System) 
drives, 72 
files, 568-569 
CHKDSK, 288 
names, 402 
vs. FAT files, 408-409 


HyperAccess Lite, 502-503 
HyperView utility, 
292-293, 538 


IBM hotline, 208 
IBM Works objects, 142 
see also Works 
IBMNULL driver, 452 
ICO files, 60 
Icon Editor, 153-158 
Icon view, 39-40 
icons 
animation icons, 62 
changing, 58-60 
closed, 62 
creating for DOS sessions, 
195-197 
Desktop icon, 360-361 
displaying, 58-63, 394 
DOS icons, 183, 197 
editing, 59-60 
independent formats, 
59-60 
non-PM executable files, 
154-155 
object, 153-154 
open, 62 
PIM (Personal Information 
Manager), 135-136 
printer icons, 78 
saving as new files, 196 
template icons, 81 
identifying program objects 
with Session section, 65-66 
IFS (installable file 
systems), 316 
Ignore option (DOS 


sessions), 241 


image files, 253-263 
images, 45 
importing .CSV files, 145 
Include section (Settings 
notebook), 40-43 
Incorrect dimension error 
message, 155 
Incorrect internal file identifier 
error message, 558 
increasing 
disk cache memory, 308 
DPMI memory (WIN- 
OS/2), 370 
RAM disk memory, 307 
independent formats, 59-60 
INF (information) files, 325, 
498-499 
Info-Zip UNZIP (free- 
ware), 528 
Information folder, 72-75 
Information Overload 
(BBS), 524 
Information Superhighway, 
495-497 
INI (initialization) files 
editing, 554 
recovering, 281 
INIMaint (shareware), 556 
initializing modems, 515 
installable file systems, see IFS 
installation 
applet files, 364 
audio adapter, 172 
audio cards, 172 
CD-ROM drive, 117-118 
COM port support, 
509-510 
DOS programs, 200-204 
FAXability driver, 362 


hardware support, 117-118 
mouse, 118-119 
OS/2, 17, 322, 563-570 
printer drivers, 89, 
484-485 
printers, 482-484 
SYSEDIT.EXE utility, 
348-349 
third-party disks, 102 
WIN-OS/2 drivers, 
473-474 
Intercept (third-party 
program), 23 
internal modems, 520 
international symbols/dates/ 
time, 101 
Internet, 541-542 
operating resources, 
544-545 
OS/2 capabilities, 542 
interrupt conflicts, 239 
interrupt-driven printing, 482 
.INX files, 318 
NY files, 318 
IRQs (interrupt request 
levels), 239, 506-507 
ISA (Industry Standard 
Architecture), 507 


J-K 


Job Properties dialog box, 86, 
469, 488 

JOIN command, 393 

JP Software Inc., 540 


/K (keep) switch, 284 

Kelder, Henk, 555 

key commands 
Alt+27, 455 
Alt+Esc, 376 


sii 


Alt+F1, 67, 550-552 
Alt+F10, 38 
Alt+F4, 37, 40, 37 
Alt+F8, 15-16 
Alt+Home, 186, 195, 218, 
232-233, 278 
Alt+K, 195, 214 
Alt+P, 214, 462 
Alt+Shift+Tab, 22, 360 
Alt+Tab, 22 
Crrl+/, 25 
Ctrl+\, 25 
Ctrl+Alt, 557 
Ctrl+Alt+Delete, 272 
Ctrl+Break, 187 
Ctrl+C, 187 
Ctrl+Esc, 187, 200, 
376-377, 554 
Ctrl+Z, 463 
Shift+F10, 37 
Shift+Insert, 156 


window sizing, 15-16 


Key phrases entry field (system 
objects), 54-56 
keyboard 


copying text, 212 

delay rates, 106-108, 233, 
377-380 

repeat rates, 106-108, 233, 


377-380 
Scroll mode, 282 


settings 
commenting out, 
378-379 
protecting from 
changes, 108 
speeding up, 106 
sticky keys, 109 


window navigation, 22 


Keyboard object, 106-110 

keyboard shortcuts, 375-377 

keyboard/mouse combina- 
tions, 11-13 

KEYS (OS/2 sessions), 
289-290 

Klondike, 166-167 

KWQ Mail, 522 

KWQ Mail/2 (shareware), 
531-532 


landscape line printer mode, 
86-87, 455 

LaserJet printers, 455-456 
launching 

E editor sessions, 270 

programs into back- 

grounds, 271 

LaunchPad 

access shortcuts, 78 

accessing, 24-25 

copying, 77 

DOS full-screen objects, 

185 

drawers, 77 

objects, 76-77 

retrieving, 76 

settings, 76 

Shredder, 91 
Lead Time (voice alarm), 174 
leftover Desktops, 295 
letters/form templates, 82 
LH2 (freeware), 527 
limiting 

searches by directory, 165 

swap file size, 304-306 


ine-oriented program, 272 

Link Paste, see DDE 

inked copies (objects), 19-21 

inking template objects, 
82-83 


isting 
directories, 391 
files, 327 


hardware support, 117-118 


OS/2 installation files, 
327-328 

print jobs, 459 

running processes, 273 

N-OS/2 parameters, 
357-358 
oading 
DOS settings, 222 
mouse drivers, 231 


SideKick ahead of Xy Write, 


197-198 
Windows Write, 363 
oading time (Master Help 
Index), 73 
Lockup (windows), 62-63, 
373-375 
ock up (COM ports), 
508-509 
Logitech mouse control 
program, 118 
ong filenames, 422-42 
osing characters during 
510-511 
ow memory 
files, 42 
troubleshooting, 367 
.LZH files, 527 


mail packets, 522 
mail readers (BBSes), 


521-523, 531 
maintaining COM ports for 
DOS sessions, 242 
mappings options 
(mouse), 116 


Master Help Index, 22, 72-73 


Master Index (MINDEX) 
objects, 73 
maximizing 
DOS windows, 188 
S/2 sessions, 277-278 
XMS memory, 22 
McAfee & Associates 
hotline, 208 
MEM program, 319-320 
memory 
free memory, 226-228 
high memory, 225-226 
low memory, 367 
Settings notebook, 225 
TSR allocation, 229-230 
N-OS/2 management, 
368-371 
XMS memory, 227 
Memory Low message 
N-OS/2), 370-372 
memory management, 331 


memory status 
OS/2 sessions, 320-321 


WIN-OS/2, 370 
memory subsytems 
(Windows), 370 
MEMU (OS/2 Memory 
Utility), 534 


menu items, 215 


a 


Menu section (Settings 
notebook), 46-50 
menus 
conditional cascade 
menu, 48 
items, 46-47 
Open menu (templates), 82 
metafiles, 160-162 
MIDI recording support, 174 
migrating programs, 99 
migration database, 204, 358 
MINDEX (Master Index) 
objects, 73 
minimized option (program 
objects), 65-66 
Minimized Window 
Viewer, 56 
minimizing 
DOS full-screen 
objects, 219 
DOS objects, 189-190 
windows, 56-58 
minimum free space parameter 
(swap files), 306 
Mixed Palette, 110 
mixers (CD-ROM drive), 175 
MMOS/2 (Multimedia), 
167-179 
MODE command, 284 
modem compression, 501 
modems, 520 
400/internal modem, 515 
external modems, 520 
initializing during system 
booting, 515 
internal modems, 520 
modifying 
AUTOEXEC.BAT files, 
250-252 
CONFIG.SYS files, 
250-252 
mouse pointer, 156-158 


MOLE.ZIP (process control 
program), 273 

money symbol ($), four-state 
toggle, 150 

monitoring PIM applica- 
tions, 142 

MonuSci BBS, 524 


mouse 
buttons, 115-116 
copying text, 213 
cursor 
deactivating, 230-231 
double mouse cur- 
sors, 231 
trails, 100-101 
double-click rate, 115 
drivers, 231 
installation, 118-119 
mapping options, 116 
navigation movements, 
11-12 
pointer, 156-158 
program control, 230-231 
Mouse object, 115-116 
mouse trails, see Comet Cursor 
movies (multimedia), 168-170 
moving 
Drawing Palette, 145 
objects, 398-399 
tables, 147 
templates, 80 
Mr. File (EWS) program, 47 
MR/2 mail reader, 522 
MR/2-PM mail reader, 522 
MSG files, 303-304 
Multi-Net Communica- 
tions, 530 
multicopy printing, 469 


multimedia, 168-170 
multiple 
commands, 274 
objects, 11, 18-19, 36 
operating systems, 569 
printer objects, 468-469 
windows, 28 
multiplication icon (spread- 
sheets), 149 
multitasking, 270 
multitasking demonstration 
programs, 323-324 
multithreaded database 


programs, 211 


names 
applications, 21 
prompting commands, 75 
naming 
directories, 289 
OS/2 files, 401-403 
programs, 98-99 
navigating 
Desktop, 10-11 
WAV sound files, 177 
with keyboard/mouse 
combinations, 11-13 
with mouse, 11-12 


Workplace Shell, 9-11 
NET command, 517 
networks (BBSes), 523 
NewsReader/2, 543-544 
NODELETE objects, 295 
non-flowed view (folder Icon 

View), 39 
Non-grid view (folder Icon 


View), 39 


non-PM executable files, 
154-155 

Normal display method 
(images), 45 

Notepad entries, 140-141 


Oberon Software, 531 
object linking and embedding, 
see OLE 
Object Properties command 
(Edit menu), 147 
Object Properties dialog 
box, 147 
object references 
(AUTOMORE.BAT), 260 
objects 
Add Programs, 95-99 
adding to LaunchPad, 
76-77 
Appointment objects, 
135-136 
cloning, 79 
Comet Cursor object, 
100-101 
Compact Disc player 
object, 174 
converting to templates, 61 
copying, 398-399 
Country object, 101 
creating from tem- 
plates, 192 
creating without Templates 
folder, 78 
default objects, 184 
device objects, 78 
Digital Audio object, 177 
DOS command-line 
objects, 207-208 


DOS full-screen command 


prompt object, 184 
DOS full-screen 
objects, 219 
DOS objects 
cloning, 223 
minimizing, 189-190 
settings, 222-224 
dragging, 12 
drive objects, 390 
embedded objects, 385 
global settings, 127-128 
hiding from Minimized 
Window Viewer, 56 
IBM Works objects, 142 
icons 
changing, 58-60 
displaying, 58-63 
replacing, 153-154 
Keyboard object, 106-110 
linked copies, 19-21 
Master Index (MINDEX) 
objects, 73 
Mouse object, 115-116 
moving, 398-399 
multiple objects, 11, 
18-19, 36 
multiple printer objects, 
468-469 
names, 425 
NODELETE objects, 
295-296 
Parameters field, 47 
Phone object (PIM), 
137-138 
printer objects 
changing orientation, 
487-488 
cloning, 487-488 


copying, 87 
creating, 80 
deleting, 485 
displaying text orienta- 
tion, 464-465 
prompts, 87 : 
selecting defaults, 447 
program objects, 64-66 
reference objects, 194-197 
renaming, 29-30 
searching by entry fields, 54 
Selective Install object, 
116-119, 482 
Settings notebook, 33 
shadows, 19-21, 54 
sorting, 43-44 
Sound object, 120-121 
Spooler object, 121-122 
System object, 123-125 
system objects, 54-56 
system opening behaviors, 
57-58 
template objects, 82-83 
WIN-OS/2 objects 
creating for faxing, 362 
setup, 358-359 
WIN-OS/2 Setup object, 
127-128 
Word for Windows objects, 
380-381 
off-screen objects, 281-283 
OK button necessity (Settings 
notebook), 35 
OLE (object linking and 
embedding), 385 
Ontrack Computer Systems 
Inc. hotline, 208 
open icons, 62 
Open menu (templates), 82 


Open option (files), 82 
opening 
Command Prompts 
folder, 184 
DOS command 
window, 184 
DOS command-line 
sessions, 183-185 
program objects, 64 
Settings notebooks, 35-36 
System Editor, 47-48 
virtual window sessions, 
188-189 
WIN-OS/2, 364-365 
windows, 56-58 
operators, 274-275 
optimizing 
communications 
programs, 513 
OS/2 installation, 566-567 
organizing folders, 43 
orientation (printers), 86-87 
OS!2 System, 403 
OS/2 
applications, 469 
BBSes, 523-525 
Clipboards, 128 
command line, 270, 297 
files, 401-403 
installation, 17, 322, 
327-328, 563-570 
Internet capabilities, 542 
removing, 570-571 
System folder, 313 
Window List, 376-377 
OS/2 !! SYS1475 error 
message, 433-435 
OS/2 !! SYS2025 error 
message, 434 
OS/2 !! SYS2027 error 
message, 434 


OS/2 Connection (BBS), 524 
OS/2 PM programs, 31 
OS/2 Presentation Manager 
programs, 383-384 
OS/2 Repair Kit, 554-561 
OS/2 sessions 
booting time, 312 
command buffer/editing, 
289-290 
maximizing, 277-278 
memory status, 320-321 
running 
from command line, 
296-297 
in Windows, 357 
shutting down, 276-277 
starting, 303 
using the Clipboard, 
292-293 
virtual disks, 306-307 
OS/2 Shareware BBS, 524 
OS2-CIM (CompuServe 
Information Manager for 
OS/2), 504 
OS2GDI.EXE=GDI.EXE 
command line, 345 
OS2KEY.CMD (REXX 
programs), 292 
Output setup window 
printers), 88 
output streams (com- 


mands), 275 


Page Information notebook 
(Notepad), 140 
palettes 
Color Palettes, 110-112 
Drawing Palette, 145 


Font Palette, 102-105 
Mixed Palette, 110 
Scheme Palette, 111-114 
paragraph distortion, 462 
parameters 
minimum free space 
parameter (swap 
files), 306 
PIM (Personal Information 
Manager), 135-136 
START command, 304 
WIN-OS/2 programs, 
357-358 
Parameters field (objects), 47 
passwords 
disabling, 374-375 
protecting screens, 62-63 
Paste Special, see DDE 
pasting, 214-219 
pausing 
DOS games, 198-200 
print jobs, 450-451 
programs, 66-67 
percentage character (%), 48 
Personal Information Man- 
ager, see PIM 
Phone Book contents, 139 
Phone object (PIM), 137-138 
Phone/Address Book, 138 
Pickup utility, 13 
picture interchange format, 
see PIF 
Picture Viewer utility, 
160-162 
PIF (picture interchange 
format) 
editor, 344 
files, 160 


PIM (Personal Information 
Manager), 131 
applications, 142 
components, 132, 135-136 
Event Monitor, 142 
icons, 135-136 
parameters, 135-136 
Preferences notebook, 138 
voice alarm, 172-173 
plain text files, 463-465 
drag-and-drop printing, 
84, 160 
printing in landscape 
mode, 86-87 
Planner, 133-134 
playing 
audio CDs, 174-175 
AV (audiovisual) clips, 
168-170, 175 
video, 168 
. WAV sound files, 172 
PM (Presentation Manager) 
printing, 461-472 
PMCHKDSK, 403-405 
PMComm communications 
program, 502, 529-530, 559 
PMDIFF (graphical file 
comparison utility), 533 
PMSeek (Seek and Scan files) 
program, 163-166 
PMView (freeware), 534-535 
pop-up menus 
accessing, 108-109, 116 
displaying, 37 
editors, 48 
enhancing, 46-47 
folders, 49-51 


port connections (printers), 88 


Preferences notebook 


(PIM), 138 
preloading WIN-OS/2, 340 
PRINT command, 463 
print jobs 
advancing, 449 
default priority, 450 
deleting, 457-459 
listing, 459 
multiple copies, 466-468 
pausing, 450-451 
print order, 449-450 
printing failure, 491-492 
separating, 452 
spooler priority, 489 
status, 448 
submission times, 451 
viewing, 161 
print priority, 122 
printer control code files, 84 
printer drivers 
deleting, 474-476, 485-486 
installation, 89, 484-485 
printer error messages (DOS 
programs), 476-477 
printer icons, 78 
printer lists, 474-476 
printer objects 
cloning, 487-488 
copying, 87 
Create Another option, 483 
creating, 80 
defaults, 447 
deleting, 485 
orientation, 457, 487-488 
prompts, 87 
text orientation, 464-465 
printer-specific text, 463 


printers 
adding, 89, 482-484 
baud rates, 489 
installation, 482-484 
LaserJet printers, 455-456 
LPT ports, 490 
orientation, 86-87 
Output setup window, 88 
port connections, 88 
Retry? error message, 492 
sharing between DOS 
programs, 476-477 
upgrading problems, 
481-482 
printing 
delaying, 88-89 
DOS Printing, 476-479 
from WIN-OS/2, 473 
interrupt-driven 
printing, 482 
multicopy printing, 469 
multiple copies (print jobs), 
466-468 
plain text files, 86-87 
PM printing, 461-472 
speeding up, 491 
through spooler, 211-212 
to files, 85 
WIN-OS/2 printing, 
472-476 
private Clipboard setting, 
380-381 
Procedures Language 2/REXX 
User’s Guide, 319 
Procedures Language 2/REXX 
Reference, 319 
process control programs, 273 
Productivity folder, 13-15 
program reference objects, 


96-97 


a 


Program Manager 


programs, 359-360 
switching to, 37 


program objects 


bugs, 311 

identifying with Session 
section, 65-66 

minimized option, 65-66 

opening, 64 

prompts, 64-65 


program references, 79 
Program section (Settings 


notebook), 63-65 


rograms 


adding to Program 
Manager, 359-360 

communications programs, 
502-503 

controlling mouse, 
230-231 

converting to windowed 
programs, 230 

DDI (Device Driver 
Install), 102 

dependent programs, 
272-273 

DOS programs, 200-204 

error messages, 66 

EWS, 47 

freezing, 66-67 

launching into back- 
grounds, 271 

migrating, 99 

multitasking demonstration 
programs, 323-324 

multithreaded database 
programs, 211 

naming, 98-99 

pausing, 66-67 


process control pro- 
grams, 273 
reference objects, 50 
REXX programs, 172 
running 
during OS/2 command 
sessions, 284 
from Desktop, 321-322 
from Run program 
objects, 322 
with Program sec- 
tion, 63 
suppressing automatic 
startup, 311 
traps, 309-310 
in32s programs, 351 
indows 2.0 programs, 
34-335 
indows programs 
Seamless Windows 
mode, 335-336 
speeding up loadin 
time, 354-355 
WINOS2.COM, 356-357 


see also applications 


rompting command 
names, 75 
rompts 


file deletion confirma- 
tion, 125 

printer objects, 87 

program objects, 64-6 


ROOF command (spell 
checker), 159-160 


rotecting 


Desktop 
design, 23 
formats, 68 
files from corruption, 316 


keyboard settings from 
changes, 108 
long filenames during 
copying, 422-423 
screens by password, 62-63 
WIN-OS/2 from GPFs, 
342-343 
protocols (file transfers), 497 
PTR files (mouse 
pointer), 158 
public Clipboard setting, 
380-381 


Pulse (DOS settings), 235-236 


Pulse utility, 163 


Q-R 


quick display backgrounds 
(folders), 45 


radio frequency interference, 
see RFI 
RAM (random-access 
memory) disks, 248-253 
creating 
for DOS sessions, 
261-263 
in OS/2 sessions, 
306-307 
memory, 307 
see also boot disks 
RD command, 16, 293 
reactivating ATM, 366-367 
read-only files, 51-52 
reading 
COMNFIG.SYS file, 72 
program error messages, 66 
rearranging default folders/ 
objects, 184 


recopying disks, 256-257 
recording 
spooler directory paths, 162 
traps (programs), 310 
.WAV sound files, 172 
WIN-OS/2 error mes- 
sages, 346 
recovering 
appointment book, 136 
CDPM.EXE file, 327-328 
CONFIG.SYS file, 
278-280 
deleted files, 425-426 
Desktop, 281 
file EAs, 287-288 
INI files, 281 
object names from drive 
delete queues, 425 
shredded files, 425 
see also retrieving 
redirecting error messages, 
275-276 
reference objects 
changing, 197 
filenames, 194-195 
programs, 50 
references 
Command Reference, 74 
program references, 79 
shadow references, 77 
refreshing folders, 13 
reinstalling ATM, 367 
relative addresses (cells), 
150-151 
relocating Spooler to another 
disk drive, 122 
removing 
ATM from WIN-OS/2, 
365-367 
commands from DOS 
sessions, 191 


double mouse cursors, 231 
file deletion confirmation 


prompts, 125 

file EAs, 286-287 

OS/2, 570-571 

screen action pauses in 
games, 242-243 

screen distortion, 209-210 

Shredder from 
LaunchPad, 91 


sound pauses in games, 242 
renaming 


files, 149 
objects, 29-30 
shadows, 20 
templates, 83 
UNDELETE com- 
mand, 428 
rendering Clipboard contents, 
217, 382 | 
repeat rates (keyboard), 106, 
233, 377-380 
repeating .WAV sound 
files, 170 
replacing 
mouse pointer, 156-158 
object icons, 153-154 
resizing windows, 14 
resolution (screens), 123-124 


RESTARTOBJECTS setting 
(CONFIG.SYS file), 312 
RESTORE command, 
431-432 
restoring 
compressed files, 429 
Desktop, 67-68 
screen graphics video 
mode, 559 
system files, 550-554 


Restructured extended 
executor, see REXX 
retrieving 
Appointment objects, 
135-136 
icons, 59-60 
LaunchPad, 76 
Productivity folder, 13-15 
Settings notebooks, 37-38 
see also recovering 
Retry option (DOS sessions), 
240-241 
Retry? error message (print- 
ers), 492 
REXX 
files, 318-319 
programs, 172 
DOSKEY equivalents 
(OS/2 sessions), 
291-292 
OS2KEY.CMD, 292 
references, 72 
RFI (radio frequency interfer- 
ence), 520 
RightWare, Inc., 515 
rings (EPM), 166 
RUN command, 317-318 
RUN program object, 
321-322 
running 
CHKDSK, 403-405 
on drives, 316 
on HPFS files, 288 
command strings, 274-275 
Definitions Plus (DOS 
sessions), 190 
DOS objects from image 
files, 254-255 


DOS sessions in Win- 


dows, 357 
FDISKPM.EXE 
utility, 405 
games at normal speed, 
233-234 
mail readers, 522 
MEM program, 319-320 
multiple commands, 274 
multiple operating 
systems, 569 
NewsReader/2, 543 
OS/2 sessions 
from command line, 
296-297 
in Windows, 357 
PMCHKDSK, 403-405 
programs 
during OS/2 command 
sessions, 284 


from Desktop, 321-322 


from Run program 
objects, 322 
in image files, 259-260 
with Program 
section, 63 
VMBs, 246-247 
WIN-OS/2, 336-337 
Win32s programs, 351 
Windows from DOS, 336 
Windows 2.0 programs, 
334-335 


WINOS2.COM sessions in 


DOS windows, 335 

Word 6 for Windows 

demos/tutorials, 349 
running processes, 273 


RUNNING.ZIP (process 
control program), 273 


Save As command, 148 
saving 
Desktop changes, 68 
DOS settings, 221-222 
icons as new files, 196 
system boots, 281 
windows, 188 
scalable fonts, 315 
Scaled display method 
(images), 45 
Scheme Palette, 111-114 
screen action pauses (games), 
242-243 
screen blanker, 62-63 
screen-oriented character 
mode programs, 272 
screens 
blank screens, 372 
display modes, 209-210 
distortion, 209-210 
graphics video mode, 559 
lockup feature, 373-375 
protecting by password, 
62-63 
resolution, 123-124 
scrolling, 281-283 
video distortion, 372-373 
video glitches, 372-375 
width parameters, 283 
Scroll mode (keyboard), 282 
scrolling screens, 281-283 
Seaburg, Gunnar, 554 
Seamless Windows mode, 
335-336 
searching 
by name, 74 
disk files, 163-179 
executable files, 97 


files, 163-165, 397-398 
limiting by directory, 165 
objects by entry fields, 54 
Sector not found error 
message, 560-561 
Seek and Scan files, 163-166 
selecting 
files, 164 
font attributes, 315 
multiple objects, 11, 
18-19, 36 
multiple windows, 28 
printer object defaults, 447 
program objects, 65-66 
Selective Install object, 
116-119, 482 
semicolon (;), 106 
sending traps to disks, 557 
separate sessions (WIN-OS/2), 
338-344 
separating 
Clipboards, 128 
IRQs, 507 
print jobs, 452 
separator files, 453-455 
serial ports, see COM ports 


services, 75-78 
session modes (WIN-OS/2), 


336-337 
Session section (Settings 


notebook), 65-66 
SET DELDIR command, 
280, 425 
SETBOOT /B command, 
276-277 
setting | 
.BMP (bitmap) files, 156 
baud rates (printers), 489 
keyboard delay/repeat rates, 


377-380 


minimum free space 
parameter (swap 
files), 306 
print jobs 
spooler priority, 489 
print priority, 122 
screen display modes, 
209-210 
voice alarm (PIM), 
172-174 
windows behavior, 125 
settings 
DOS communications 
programs, 513 
LaunchPad, 76 
windows, 112-114 
Settings notebook (Desktop) 
Archive section, 67-68 
Background section, 44-45 
closing, 37 
Desktop section, 68 
displaying, 33 
File section, 51-56 
General section, 58-63 
Include section, 40-43 
memory settings, 225 
Menu section, 46-50 
OK button necessity, 35 
opening, 35-36 
Program section, 63-65 
retrieving, 37-38 
Session section, 65-66 
Sort section, 43-44 
tabbed sections, 34 
UMBs, 229 
View section, 38-40 
Window section, 56-58 


Settings windows, 38 


setup 
FAXability software, 
361-363 
multiple printer objects, 
468-469 
WIN-OS/2 objects, 
358-359 
broken shadows, 436-437 
creating, 20 
directories, 395-396, 
417-419 
displaying, 438 
finding, 437-439 
folders, 19, 54, 417-419 
fonts, 20 
objects, 19-21, 54 
references, 77 
renaming, 20 
subdirectories, 439 
Works elements, 146 
shared sessions (WIN-OS/2), 
338-344 
shareware, 525 
4082, 540 
FM/2, 535-536 
HyperView, 538 
INI Maint, 556 
KWQ Mail/2, 531-532 
TE/2, 530 
sharing 
files, 317 
IRQs (COM ports), 
506-507 
printers between DOS 
programs, 476-477 
shelling to DOS, 258-259 
shells (WPS), 9-11 
Shift+F10 key command, 37 


Shift+Insert key com- 
mand, 156 
shortcut keys, 10-11 
shredded files, 425 
Shredder, 90-91 
shredding 
system folders, 16-18 
templates, 313 
Shutdown command, 
69-72,5>99 
shutting down OS/2 sessions, 
276-277 
SideKick, 197-198 
silencing system files, 93 
SIO drivers, 511 
sizing 
borders, 15 
corners (windows), 15 
Settings windows, 38 
virtual window fonts, 
192-193 
windows, 15-16, 28 
software, see freeware; 
shareware 
Sort by attribute setting (Sort 
section), 43 
Sort section (Settings note- 
book), 43-44 
sorting objects, 43-44 
sound adapters 
turning off, 171 
volume control, 92-93 
Sound object, 120-121 
sound pauses (games), 
242-243 
sounds, assigning to events, 
120-121 
special sound effects, 177-179 
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speeding up 
file deletion, 280-281 
keyboard, 106 
loading times 
Master Help Index, 73 
Windows programs, 
354-355 
OS/2 session booting 
time, 312 
printing, 491 
VMBs, 248-256 
spell checker (EPM), 159 
SPL (spooler) files, 160-161 
Spooler object 
directory paths, 162 
disabling, 121-122 
disks, 89 
printing through, 211-212 
priority (print jobs), 489 
relocating to another disk 
drive, 122 
spreadsheets, 149-151 
square root icon (spread- 
sheets), 149 
stacking files (EPM rings), 166 
standard running mode 
(WIN-OS/2), 336-338 
START command, 304 
START tool, 270-271 
starting 
OS/2 sessions, 303 
Works, 144-145 
starting sizes (swap files), 305 
startup (Picture Viewer), 162 
Startup folder, 91-92 
STARTUP.CMD file, 92 
STDERR (output 
stream), 275 
STDOUT (output 
stream), 275 


sticky keys, 109 
Sticky Pad, 166 
storing 
appointment data, 133-134 
FAs , 285 
files, 415-416 
Find Results folders, 410 
subdirectories 
creating, 411-413 
shadows, 439 
SUBST command, 393 
suppressing 
Alt+Esc key command, 232 
Alt+Home key 
command, 232 
automatic restart, 
311-312, 550 
carriage returns, 214 
Ctrl+Esc key command, 
232 
extra pages 
when printing DOS 
applications, 478 
when printing OS/2 
applications, 469 
full-screen option (DOS 
sessions), 232-233 
program object bugs, 311 
SUPPRESSPOPUP 
command, 310 
swap files 
assessing OS/2 session 
memory status, 320 
limiting size, 304-306 
starting sizes, 305 
switches, 302 
switching 
between applications, 31 
between windows, 22, 185 


from windowed DOS 
session to full-screen 
DOS sessions, 185-186 
mouse button functions 
from left to right, 115 
NewsReader/2 to Gopher, 
543-544 
printer orientation, 86-87 
to OS!2 System from 
command line, 403 
to Program Manager with 
keyboard shortcuts, 377 
SYNONYM command 
(thesaurus), 159 
SYSEDIT.EXE utility, 
348-349 
system booting 
auto-restart, 550 
default sequence, 434 
error messages, 433-435 
modems, 515 
saving, 281 
troubleshooting, 548 
System Clock, 125-126 
System Editor, 47-48, 
158-160 
system files 
backing up, 67-68, 429, 
548-550 
editing, 349 
restoring, 550-554 
troubleshooting corrup- 
tion, 281 
system folder, 16-18, 90-91 
system Lockup, 62-63 
system objects, 54-56, 
123-125 
system opening behaviors, 


57-58 


System Resources memory 
(WIN-OS/2), 370-371 
system Shutdown, 69-72, 559 
system sound files, 177 
System Sounds 
turning on, 172 
volume control, 92 


T 


tabbed sections (Settings 
notebook), 34 
tables, 147 
TE (Terminal Emulator)/2 
(shareware), 502, 530 
technical support 
(GammatTech, Inc.), 279 
TEDIT.EXE (text mode 
editor), 297-298 
templates, 78-83 
creating, 81-83 
for full-screen DOS 
sessions, 224 
from objects, 61, 192 
Data File template, 411 
deleting, 80-81, 313 
Folder template, 412 
icons, 81 
letters/forms, 82 
moving, 80 
objects, 82-83 
Open menu, 82 


renaming, 83 

Works, 144 
Templates folder, 411 
terminate-and-stay-resident 


programs, see TSRs 


testing 
DOS settings with Pulse, 
235-236 
Fastpaste, 219-220 
image file program objects, 
255-256 
RAM disks, 253 
text 
ANSI-colored, 217 
copying, 212-214 
displaying, 160 
files, 158 
plain, 463 
printer-specific, 463 
searching, 74 
wrapping, 146-147, 
158-159 
text mode editor, see 
TEDIT.EXE 
thesaurus option (EPM), 159 
third-party disks, 102 
third-party programs, 23 
Tile command, 28 
Tiled display method 
(images), 45 
tiling windows, 28, 314 
timeout setting (LPT 
ports), 490 
.TMP files, 280, 296 
toggles (spreadsheets), 150 
tools 
Add Programs tool, 96-97 
CheckINI, 555 
EditINI, 554-555 
START, 270-271 
trails (mouse cursor), 100-101 
Trap 3, 557 
traps, 310, 557 
TrashMan (freeware), 538-539 


Tree view 
drive objects 
displaying, 393-394 
expanding, 399 
folders, 38 
troubleshooting 
broken shadows, 437 
Cannot start Windows in 
Standard Mode error 
message, 333-334 
Can’t find OLESVR.DLL 
error message, 345-346 
CONFIG.SYS file, 560 
DLL loading, 557 
low memory, 367, 370-371 
repeating sound files, 170 
system booting, 548 
system file corruption, 281 
WIN-OS/2 GPFs, 341-343 
True Type fonts, 347 
TSRs (terminate-and-stay 
resident programs) 
memory allocation, 
229-230 
SideKick, 197-198 
turning off sound adapter, 171 
turning on System 


Sounds, 172 
Tutorial, 69-72 


U 


Ultimotion (multimedia 
video), 168 
UMB (upper memory 
blocks), 229 
unarchiving files, 422 
UNDELETE command, 
278-280 
cloning, 428 


poco 


enabling, 424-425 

renaming, 428 
Undelete command, 91 
undeleting 


CDPM.EXE file, 327-328 


CONFIG.SYS file, 
278-280 
Undo Arrange command, 
23-24 
undoing paragraph distor- 
tion, 462 
unpacking 
files, 327-328 
.LZH files, 527 
unzip utility, 420-422 
uploading files, 497 
upper memory blocks, 
see UMB 
utilities 
FDISKPM.EXE, 405 
graphical file com- 
parison, 533 
HyperView, 292-293 
MEMU, 534 
Pickup, 13 
Picture Viewer, 160-162 
Pulse, 163 
settings, 409-410 
SYSEDIT.EXE, 348-349 
unzip, 420-421 


Vv 


variables, 302 

verifying audio adapter 
installation, 172 

version assimilation (DOS 
programs), 238 

video clips, playing, 168 

video distortion, 372-373 

VIDEO_FASTPASTE, see 
Fastpaste 


VIEW CMDREF com- 
mand, 74 
View menu commands, 177 
View section (Settings 
notebook), 38-40 
viewing 
file EAs, 287 
INF files, 498-499 
metafiles, 160-162 
OS/2 System folder 
fonts, 313 
.PIF (picture interchange 
format) files, 160 
print jobs, 161 
.SPL (spooler) files, 160 
views (Desktop), 7-9 
virtual disks 
creating from VMB, 
261-263 
image files, 262-263 
virtual drives, 261 


virtual machine boot, see VMB 


virtual screen mode (win- 
dows), 281-283 
virtual window sessions, 
188-189 
virtual windows, 192-193 
see also DOS windows; 
windowed DOS sessions 
virtualization, 107-108 
virus protection (DOS 
sessions), 208 
ViruScan for OS/2, 208 
VMB (virtual machine 
boot), 245 
closing, 264-265 
DOS settings, 263-264 
running, 246-247 
speeding up, 248-256 
virtual disks, 261-263 


VMDISK (Virtual Machine 

disk), 253, 256-257 
VMDISK command, 248 
voice alarm (PIM), 172-174 
volatile disks, 261 


volume control (sound 


adapters), 92-93 


warning beeps, 120 
.WAV sound files, 120 
adding to system soun 
files, 177 
amplitude compensa- 
tion, 178 
copying, 178 
editing, 177-179 
navigating, 177 
playing, 172 
recording, 172 
repeating, 170 
Westerfeld, Kurt, 532 
width parameters 
(screens), 283 
WIN-OS/2, 331 
application memory, 
370-371 
ATM, 365-367 
display modes, 336-337 
DPMI memory, 370 
drivers, 472-474 
error messages, 346 
Fast load option, 340 
keyboard shortcuts, 
375-376 
Memory Low message, 
370-372 
memory management, 
368-371 
memory status, 370 


objects 
creating for faxing, 362 
setup, 358-359 
opening in standard mode, 


364-365 


parameter listings, 357-358 


preloading, 340 

printing, 472-476 

protecting from GPFs, 
342-343 

running, 336-337 

separate sessions, 338-344 

sessions, 379 


modes, 336-337 
options, 356-357 
Setup object, 127-128 
shared sessions, 338-344 
System Resources memory, 
370-371 
vs. Windows, 331-333 
WIN_CLIPBOARD setting, 
381-382 
WIN32s API set (OS/2 
support), 351 
Win32s programs, 351 
Window List 
accessing, 116 
creating, 27 
OS/2 PM programs, 31 
Window section (Settings 
notebook), 56-58 
windowed DOS sessions, 
185-186 
see also virtual windows 
Windows 
Clipboard, 128 
directory contents, 336 
memory subsytems, 370 


program items, 345 
running from DOS, 336 
vs. WIN-OS/2, 331-333 


: So 
oo oo . __. 
windows Windows programs 
borders, 15 DDE, 383 
cascading, 29, 314 optimizing loading time, 
closing, 28 354-355 
comers, 15 Seamless Windows mode, 
cycling, 22 335-336 
defaulting to 102-line Windows Write, 363 
mode, 284 WINOS2.COM programs, 
DOS command 356-357 
window, 184 WINOS2.COM sessions, 335 
DOS windows Word 6 for Windows, 349 
fonts, 192-193 Word for Windows objects, 
maximizing, 188 380-381 
Edit Scheme window, 114 Word format (documents), 
foregrounds, 270 148-149 
freezing (Clipboard work areas, 52-54 
operations), 382 work status (CPU), 163 
minimizing, 56-58 Workplace Shell, see WPS 
multiple windows, 28 Works, 144-146 
object open behavior, 125 WPS (Workplace Shell), 9-11, 
opening, 56-58 296 
Output setup window help, 25 
(printers), 88 read-only files, 51-52 
position settings, 188 subdirectories, 411-413 
resizing, 14 wrapping text, 146-147, 
settings, 112-114 158-159 
Settings windows, 38 WYSIWYG (What You See Is 
size adjustments, 188 What You Get), 465 
sizing, 15-16, 28 
switching between, 22, 185 
tiling, 28, 314 X-Y-Z 
virtual screen mode, XMS (extended memory 
281-283 specification), 227, 331, 369 
Windows 2.0 programs, 
334-335 YModem G (FTP), 500 
Windows communications ZIP files, 420, 498 
programs, 513 Zip Tools folder, 418-419 
Windows for Workgroups ZModem (FTP), 499 


files, 517-518 zooming Picture Viewer, 162 
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The Top 20 OS/2 Questions 
and Where to Find the Answers 


l. 


How can I make the Desktop come to the foreground when I 
click it? (Question 1.1) 


. Can I keep Arrange from undoing my Desktop design? 


(Question 1.12) 


. Why don’t the Settings notebook pages contain OK buttons? 


(Question 3.1) 


. How can I display only executable files in a folder? 


(Question 3.11) 


. What’s the best background setting for faster display and low 


memory usage? (Question 3.14) 


. How can I add a folder to a pop-up menu? (Question 3.18) 


. Is there any way to recover a shredded LaunchPad? 


(Question 4.6) 


. How do I silence the IBM commercial that wakes my 


goldfish when OS/2 boots? (Question 4.22) 


. Is there any way to make the mouse cursor show up better on 


a laptop? (Question 5.5) 


. Is there an easy way to import my OS/2 2 PMDiary data 


into the OS/2 3 PIM? (Question 6.1) 


. How can I set a voice alarm in the PIM applet? 


(Question 8.24) 


. How can I get more than 700K of memory for a DOS 


session? (Question 10.4) 


. How do I use Castle Wolfenstein in OS/2? (Question 10.12) 


. How can I smooth out the action in multimedia games? 


(Question 10.19) 


. What is OS/2’s best-kept secret? (Question 12.1) 
. How do I know that OS/2 is really multitasking? 


(Question 13.24) 


. Can I really give files sensible names such as “Get-Well Letter 
to Grandma” instead of GRANNY.DOC? (Question 16.16) 


. How do I colorize my communications sessions? 


(Question 21.6) 
. How do I get OS/2 to use COM3? (Question 22.2) 
. Is any good shareware available for OS/2? (Question 23.12) 
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know who to ask! This is the ultimate reference with 
hundreds of tips, tricks, and troubleshooting pointers. 
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with all the latest developments in OS/2 and all the 
information you need to know about installing, 
customizing, running, and troubleshooting OS/2! 


Your OS/2 Warp Version 3 Consultant, 
Second Edition—the handy guide 
for every OS/2 user! 
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What are the new features in version 32 | How can| use the Internet with the OS/ ”) 
new Internet Access Kit? 
How can | preserve a long filename when 


copying files to a floppy disk? Where can | find OS/2 shareware 

and freeware? | 

Why doesn’t my printer-stop when | | 

cancel a print job in the spooler? How can | get quicker access to my 
| Windows programs? 


What is a LaunchPad? : 
How can | smooth out the action in 
How can | get a faster display and multimedia games? 

low memory usage? 
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